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D Mention of it, they only treat on the 
WP Subjett as it has accidentally fallen in 
A their 80 and that too in little ſhort Reflexions, or 
| in general declamatory Flourithes, without entring in- 
to the Bottom of the Matter. I hope; therefore I hall 
Wl | er an acceptable Work to my Countrymen, if I 
t at large upon this Subject; which Ifhall endea- 
vour to 9 in a Manner ſuitable to it, that I may not 
incur the Cenſure which a famous Critick beſtows u 


on one who had written a Treatiſe upon the De 
in a low groveling Style, I intend to lay aſide a whole . 
| Weeks for this eee, that the Scheme of 2 IN 
TEES 3 N = hong 
4 | 
1. 2 3 
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13 * 
* XCOTHING is. fo much admired, and ſo 
i ö NJ little underſtood, as Wit. No Author 
{ N that I knew of has written profeſſedly 
| * 255 upon it; and as for thoſe wh make any 
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Thoughts may not be broken and interrupted; and 79 
I dare promiſe myſelf, if my Readers will give me a 
Meek's Attention, that this great City will be very 
x" much changed for the better by next Saturday Night. 
'* L:ſhall endeavour to make what I fay intelligible to 

1 y Capacities; but if my Readers meet with 
any Päper that in ſome Parts of it may be a little out 
of their Reach, I would not have them diſcouraged, 
for they may aſlure themſelves the next ſhall be much 
clearer. 

As the great and:only End of theſe my Speculati- 


ons is to baniſh Vige and Ignorance out of the Territo- 

ries of Great-Britain, I ſhall * vour as much as 

poſſible to eſtablifi among us a Taſte of polite Writing. 
It is with this View, that I have endeavoured to ſet 

my Readers right in ſeveral Points relating to Operas 

and Tragedies ; and ſhall from Time to Time impart 

1 my Notions of Comedy, as I think they may tend to 

4 its Refinement and Perfection. I find by my Book- 

| ſeller, that theſe Papers of Criticiſm, with that upon 

Humour, have met with a more kind Reception than 

bs indeed I could have hoped for from ſuch Subjects ; 

for which Reaſon I ſhall egter upon my preſent Un- 

SY 5 . with greater Chearfulneſs. 

I this, and one or two following Papers, I that 
trace out the Hiſtory of falſe Wit, and diſtinguiſh the 
1 ſeveral Kinds of it, as they have prevailed\} in Gifferent _ 
Ages of the World. This J think the more neceſſary 
gat preſent, becauſe I obſerved there were many Attempts 
| on Foot laſt Winter, to revive ſome of thoſe antiquated 
; Modes of Wit, that have been long exploded out of the 
"TY Commonwealth of Letters. There were ſeveral Satyrs - 
2 Ad Pabeepricke handed about in Acroſtick, by which 

Means fome of the moſt arrant undiſputed Block- 
heads about the Town began to entertain ambitious 
Thoughts, and to ſet up for polite Authors. I ſhall 

|  __© therefore deſcribe at Length thoſe many Arts of falſe 
Wit, in which a Writer does not ſhew himſelf ; a Man 
3 2 a e byt of great W . 
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Tur firſt ade of falſe Wit which I have met with 
is very venerable for its Antiquity, and has produced. 


W feveral Pieces which have lived very near as long as 


the Thad itſelf : E mean thoſe ſhort Poems printed 
among the minor Greek Poets, which reſemble the 


Figure of an Egg, a Pair of Wings, an, a Shep- 
| herd's Pipe, and an Altar. 


As for the Firſt, it is a little oval Poem, and may 
rot improperly be called a Scholar's Egg. I would 
endeavour to hatch it, or in more intelligible Lan- 
guage, to tranſlate it into Fugliſb, did not I find the 
Interpretation of it very difficult; for the Author 
ſeems to have been more intent upon the Figure of 


Z his Poem, than upon the Senſe of it. 


THe Pair of Wings conſiſts of twelve Verſes, or 
rather Feathers, every Verſe decreaſing gradually in 
its Meaſure, according to its Situation in the Wing. 
The Subject of it (as in the reſt of the Poems Which 
follow) bears ſome remote Affinity with the Figure, 
for it deſcribes.a God of Love, who. is always: 1 
with Wings. | 

Tun Ax methinks would have been a good Figure 
for a Lampoon, had the Edge of it conſiſted of the 
moſt ſatyrical Parts of the Work; but as it is in the 
Original, L take it to have been nothing elſe but the 
Poſie of an Ax which was conſecrated to Minerva, 
and was thought to-. have been the ſame that Efeus 
made Uſe of in the building of the Trajan Horſe ; 
which is a Hint I ſhall leave to the Conſideration of 
the Criticks. Lam apt to think, that the Poſte was 
written originally upon the Ax, like thoſe which our 


modern Cutlers inſcribe upon their Knives; and that 


therefore the Poſie ſnall remain in its ancient Shape, | 
tho” the Ax itſelf is loſt, _ | 
Tux Shedherd's ow: may be. ſaid to be full of 
Muſick, for it is compoſed of nine different Kinds of 
Verſes, which by their ſeveral Lengths reſemble the 
nine Stops of the old muſical Inſtrument, that is 


AE the FSuble® of the Poem. 
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an Engliſh Reader cannot underſtand, who. does not 
know "that there are thoſe little Poems above-mens. 


with amongſt Mr Herbert's Poems; and, if I am not 


" 3 more reſembles the Performances Ihave men- 


1 


' Taz Altar i is inſcribed with the Epitaph of 7. yoilus, 8 


5 bs Son of Hecuba; which, by the' Way, makes me 0 | 
believe, that theſe falſe Pieces of Wit are much more 


ancient, than the Authors to whom they are generally 
aſcribed ; ; at leaſt J will never be perſuaded, that fo 
fine a Writer as Theccritus, could have been the Au- 
thor of any ſuch ſimple Works. 

IT was impoſſible for a Man to ſucceed in theſe 
Performances, who was not a Kind of Painter, or at 
leaſt a Deſigner: He was firſt of all to draw the Out- 
line of the Subject which he intended to write upon, 
and afterwards conform the Deſcription to the Figure | 
of his Subject. The Poetry was to contract or dilate 
itſelf according to the Mould in which it was caſt. 


In a Word, the Verſes were to be cramped or extend- 


ed to the Dimenſions of the Frame that was prepared 
for them; and-to undergo the Fate of thoſe Perſons 


© Whom the Tyrant Procruftes uſed. to lodge in his Iron 


Bed ; it they were too ſhort, he ſtretched them on a 
Rack, and if they were too long, choped off a Part. 


of their Legs, till they fitted the Couch which he had 


prepared for them. 
Mx Dryden hints at this obſolete Kind of Wit in 
one of the following Verſes in his Mac Flecuo; which 


Loned | in he Shape of Wings and Altars. + 


. - Chuſe for thy ond nes 
Sees peaceful Province in Acreſtick Lands 
_ There may ſt thou Wings diſplay, and Altars raiſ, 
And torture one Joor Word \ a yy Ways. 


- 


Tas Faſhion of falſe Wit was revived by went | 8 
Poets of the laſt Age, and in particular may be met 


miſtaken, in the Tranſlation of Dy Boba; + I do not 
remember any other Kind of Work among the Moderns, 
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ben . AS. 
tioned, than that famous Picture of King Charles the 
Firſt, which has the whole Book of P/alms written in 
the Lines of the Face, and the Hair of the Head. When. 

I was laſt at Oxford, I peruſed one of the Whiſkers, 
and was reading the other, but could not go ſo far 
in it as I would have done, by Reaſon of the Impa- 
tience of my Friends and Fellow-Travellers; who all. 


le of them preſſed to ſee. ſuch a Piece of Curioſity. I 
at have ſince heard, that there is now an eminent Writ- : 


ing-Maſter in Town, who. has tranſeribed all the G 
| Tz/lament in a full-bottomed Perriwig ; and if the Fa- 
| ſhion ſhould introduce the thick Kind of Wigs which 
were in Vggue fome few Years ago, he promiſes to add 
two or three ſupernumerary Locks that ſhall contain 
all the Apocryßha. He deſigned this ,Wig originally 
for King William, having diſpoſed of the two Book 
of Kings in the two. Forks of the Fore- top; but that 
glorious Monarch dying before the Wig was finiſhed, . 
there is a e in it, for the Face of any one that 
has a Mind to purchaſe it. | 
Bor to return to our ancient Poems in Picture, I 
would humbly propoſe for the Benefit of our modern 
Smatterers in Poetry, that they would imitate their 
7 Brethren among the Ancients in thoſe ingenious Devi- 
ces. I have communicated this Thought to a young:: 
1 poetical Lover of my Acquaintance, who intends to- 
preſent his Miſtreſs with a Copy of Verſes made in 
the Shape of her Fan; and if he tells me true, has 
already finiſhed the three firſt Sticks of it. He has; | 
luewiſe promiſed me toget the Meaſure of his Miſtreffes: ,1 
Marriage Finger, within a Deſign to make a Poſie ian 
the Faſhian of a Ring, which {ball exactly fit it. FA | 
z 10 very eaſy to enlarge upon a good Hint, that I do 
nat queſtion but my ingenious Readers will apply What 
l have ſaid to. many other Particulars; and that we-- 
8 Shall ſee the Town filled in a very little Time with 
= poetical Tippets, Handkerchiefs, Snuff- Boxes, and the- 
like ftemale-Ornaments, . I ſhall therefore conclude-: 
with à Word of Advice to thoſe admirable Engl 
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| they would nes themſelves to this deb: of Wit | 1 | 
without Loſs of Time, as being provided better than 
any other Poets, with Verſes of all Sizes and Di- 


menſions. 


* 1 
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7 OR ali agunt. . 8 | St N. 
Pine; is ; nothing more certain than that every 


Man would be a Wit if he could, and not- 
withſtanding Pedants of pretended Depth and Solt- 
dity are apt to decry the Writings of a poste Author, 


as Flaſb and Froth, they all of them ſhew upon Occa- 
ſion, that they could ſpare no Pains to arrive ar the 
Character of thoſe whom they ſeem to deſpiſe, For 


this Reaſon, we often find them  endeavouring at 


Works of Fancy, which coſt them infinite Pangs in 


the Production. The Truth of it is, a Man had 4 | 


better be a Gally-Slave than a Wit, were one to gain 
that Title by thoſe elaborate Trifles, which hade been 


the Inventions of ſuch Authors as were often Maſters 


of great Learning, but no Genius, 
I x my laſt Paper I mentioned ſome of theſe falſe 
Wits among the Ancients, and in this ſhall give the 
Reader two or three other Species of them, that 
flouriſhed in the ſame early Ages of the World. The 
Ar{t T ſhall produce are the Lipegrammatiſts or Letter- 
" Droppers of Antiquity, that would take an Exception 
without any Reaſon, againſt ſome particular Letter in 


4 he Alphabet, fo as not to admit it once into a whole 


Poem. One Tryphiadorus was a preat Maſter in this 
Kind of Writing. He compoſed. an Odiſſey or Epic 


Poem on the Adventures of Ulyſſes, conſiſting of four 


and twenty Books, having intirely baniſhed the Letter 4 
from his firſt Book, which was called Alpha, (as Lucus 
a non lucench) becauſe there was not an Alpha in it, 
His ſecond Book was inſcribed Beta for the ſame Rea- 


fon. In _— the Poet excluded the whole four and 


erg 


* 7 7 : | 


1 twenty “Letters! in their Turns, and ſnewed them, one at- 


at 


OD hs 


CCC n 


w yo 
* 


993 ter another, that he could do bisBuſineſs without them. 


Ir muſt have been very pleaſant to have ſeen this 


7 Poet avoiding the reprobate Letter, as much as ano- 
ther would a falſe Quantity, and making his Eſcape 
from it through the ſeveral Greek Dialects, when he 
Was preſſed with it in any particular Syllable. For 
the moſt apt and elegant Word in the whole Language 


was rejected, like a Diamond with a Flaw in it, if it 
appeared blemiſhed with a wrong Letter. I ſhall on- 


ly obſerve upon this Head, that if the Work I have 
here mentioned had been now extant, the Odifſey of 
8 7; rybhiodorus, | in all Probability, would ave been oft- 


ner quoted by our learned Pedants, than the Odyſſey 
of Homer. What a perpetual Fund would it have 
been of obſolete Words and Phraſes, unuſual Barba- 


riſms and Ruſticities, abſurd Spellings, and- compli- 
cated Dialects? I make no Queſtion but it would 
have been looked upon as one of the moſt valuable 


Treaſuries of the Greek Tongue. 
I find likewiſe among the Ancients, that i ingenious 


| Kind of Conceit, which the Moderns diſtinguiſh by 


the Name of a 3 that does not ſink a Letter but 
a whole Word, by ſubſtituting a Picture in its Place. 
When Ceſar was one of the Maſters of the Reman Mint, 
he placed the Figure of an Elephant upon the Reverſe 
of the publick Money: The Word Czar ſignifying an 
Elephant in the Punicꝶ Language. This was artifici- 
ally contrived by Cæſar, becauſe it was nat lawful for 
a private Man to ſtamp his own Figure upon the Coin 
of the Commonwealth. Cicero, who was ſo called 
from the Founder of his Family, that was marked on 
the Noſe with a little Wen like a Vetch, (which is 
Cicer in Latin) inſtead of Marcus Tullius Cicero, ordered 
the Words Marcus Tullius with the Figure of a Vetch 
at theEnd of them to be inſcribed on a publick Monu- 


ment. This was done probably to ſhew that he was 


-neither aſhamed of his Name or Family, notwithſtand- 
5 the Envy of his Competitors bad often reproached 


him 


him with both. In the ſame Manner we read of | I | 
famous Building, that was marked in ſeveral Farts of Þ 9 


| Words i in Greek. having han = 3 of the Arch. | 1 
tects, who by the Laws of their Country were never Y 
permitted to infcribe their own Names upon their | 1 
Works. For the ſame Reaſon, it is thought that the 5 
Forelock oſ the Horſe in the antique Equeſtrian Sta- Þ | 
tue of Marcus Aurelius, repreſents at a Diſtance the 
Shape of an Owl, to intimate the Country of the 
Statuary, who, in all Probability, was an Athenian. | i 
This Kind of Wit was very much in Vogue among our 
own Countrymen about an Age or two ago, who did | A 
not practiſe it for any oblique Reaſon, as the Ancients 
abave-mentianed, but purely for the Sake of being wit- i 
ty. Among innumerable Inſtances that may be given 
of this Nature, I ſhall produce the Device of one Mr | 
Newberry, as I find it mentioned by our learned Camden 
in his Remains. Mr Newberry, to reprefent his Name 
by a Picture, hung up at his Door the Sign of a Yew-. Þ 
Tree, that had ſeveral Berries upon it, and in the midſt | 
aof them a great golden M hung upon. a Bongh-of the 
Tree, which, by the Help of a little falſe a 
made up the Word Arew-berry. 
I ſhall conclude this Topick with a Rebus, Which 
haas been lately hewn out in Free-Stone, and erected 
over two of the Portals of Blenheim Houſe, being the - 
Figure of a monſtrous Lion tearing to Pieces a little 
Cock. For the better Underſtandingof which Device, 
I muſt acquaint my Exgliſu Reader, that a Cock has 
the Misfortune to be called in Latin by the ſame Word 
that ſignifies a Frenchman, as a Lion is the Emblem 
of the Engliſh Nation. Such a Device in ſo noble a 
Pile of Building looks like a Pun in an heroick Poem; 
and Lam very ſorry the truly ingenious Architect 
would ſuffer the Statuary to blemiſn his excellent Plan 
with ſo poor a Conceit : But I hope what I have ſaid. 
will gain Quarter for the Cock, and deliver him out 
ay the Lions Paw. , IF 


———— = 


1 


4 i 1 find alfo in ancient Times, the Conceit of mak- 
wy; Ing an Echo talk ſenſibly, and give rational Anſwers. 
roy t this could be excufable in any Writer, it would be 
11th Rs 


ver Ovid, where he introduces the Echo as a Nymph, 
r before ſhe was worn away into nothing but a Voice. 


2 us, has compoſed a Dialogue upon this filly Kind of 
Device, and made Uſe of an Echo, who ſeems to have 


* been a very extraordinary Linguiſt, for ſhe anſwers 
ne WE the Perſon the talks with in Latin, Greek and Hebrew, 
". according as ſhe found the Syllables which ſhe was to 


10 . repeat in any of thoſe learned Languages. Hudibras, 
din Ridicule of this falſe Kind of Wit, has deſcribed 


ts Bruin bewailing the Loſs of his Bear to a ſolitary E- 
t- cho, who is of great Uſe to the Poet in feveral Diſ- 
-N- BF tichs, as ſhe does not only repeat after him, but helps. 
4 cout his Verſe, and furniſhes him with Rhymes. 
y : I He rag'd, and kept as heavy a Coil as 
Stout Hercules for Loſs of Hylas. 
a = Forcing the Vallies #9 repeat 
1 he Accents of his fad Retreat; 

He beat his Breaſt, and tore bis Hair, 
» For Loſs of his dear Crony Bear. 


| That Echo from the hollow Ground 
His doleful Wailings did reſound 
More wiſifully, by many Times, 
Than in fmall Poets Splay-foot Rhymes, 
That make her, in their rueful et oe 
T0 anſwer to Infrogatories, 
And moſt unconſcienably depoſe 
Things of which ſhe nothing knows. : 
Ai when be has ſaid all ſhe can ſay,” 
is wreſted to the Lover's Fancy, © 
ODuoth he, O whether, wicked Bruin, 
Art thou fled to my Echo, Ruin ? 
ITthuugli th hadft ſcorn'd to budge a Step 
Fer Fear. Quoth Echo Marry guep. 
Am not I hear to take thy Part! 
Then what has gaelPd thy flubbern. Heart 5 


Have 


he learned Eraſinus, though a Man of Wit and Geni- 
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Have theſe Bones rattled, and this Bead 

So gften in thy Quarrel bled? _ 
Mor did I ever winch or grudge it, ; 

For thy dear Sake? ( Quoth ſbe ) Mum budget. | 

> * Think'/t thou till not be laid i'th* Diſh s 


Thou turn" dſt thy Back? Qioth Echo, Piſh. 17 


To run from thoſe th' hadſt overcome 
1 £ Thus cowardly 9. £19th Echo, Mum 
But what a-vengeance makes thee fly 
From me too, as thine Enemy? 
Or if thou hadſt no Thought of me, 
Nor what I have endur d for thee, 
Tel Shame and Honour might prevail 
To keep thee thus from turning Tail: 
For who would grudge to ſpend his Bleed in 
His e 's. f Ob e e pe, * Pudding. 
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Scribendi rect. 2 ef & þrincipiun Qt ſons. H 0 R. 
R Locke has an admirable Reflexion upon the 


Difference af Wit and Judgment, whereby he 
endeavours to ſhew the Reaſon why they are not al- 


ways the Talents of the ſame Perſon. His Words are as 


follow. And hence, perhaps, may be given ſome Reaſon of 


That common Obſervation, That Men who have a great deal 
Mit and prompt Memories, have not always thecteareſt 


Judgment, ar deepeſt Reaſon. For Wit lying moſt in the 


. Aſſemblage of Ideas, and putting thoſe together withDuick- 
neſs and Variety, wherein can be found any Reſemblance or 


Congruity, thereby ta make up pleaſant Pictures and agree- 


able Viſions in the Fancy; Judgment, on the contrary, lies: 


quite on the ather Side, in ſeparating carefully one from a- 


© nother, 1d&as wherein can be found the leaft Difference, there- 


by to avoid being miſled by Similitude, and by Affinity, to 
tate one Thing for another. This is a Way of proceeding - 
quite contrary to Metaphor and Alluſion; wherein, for the 
mu ks lies * n eee of Wit 


* 
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WMowhich frikes fo lively on the F aney, and is therefore ts ac> 

3X ceprable to all People. 

T1rs is, I think, the beſt and moſt philoſophical 
Account that I have ever met with of Wit, which ge- 

nerally, tho'-not always, conſiſts in ſuch a Reſemblance 


and Congruity of Ideas as this Author mentions. 1 


ſhall only add to it, by Way of Explanation, That e- 
very Relemblance of Ideas is not that which we call 
Wit, unleſs it be ſuch an one that gives Delight and 
Surpriſe to the Reader : Thefe two Properties ſeem 
eſſential to Wit, more particularly the laſt of them. 
In order therefore that the Reſemblance in the Ideas 
be Wit, it is neceſſary that the Ideas ſhould not lie 
too near one another in the Nature of Things ; for 
where the Likeneſs is obvious, it gives-no Surpriſe. 
"To compare one Man's Singing to that of another, 
or to repreſent the Whiteneſs of any Object by that 
of Milk and Snow, or the Variety of its Colours 
thoſe of the Rainbow, cannot be called Wit, unleſs be- 
ſides this obvious Reſemblance, there be fre further 
Congruity diſcovered in the two Ideas that is capable 
of giving the Reader ſome Surpriſe. Thus when a 
Poet tells us, the Boſom of his Miſtreſs is as white as 
Snow, there is no Wit in the Compariſon ; but when 
headdswitha Sigh, thatit is as cold too, it then grows - 
into Wit, Every Reader's Memory may ſupply him 
with innumerable Inftances of the ſame Nature. For 
this Reaſon the Similitudes in heroic Poets, who en- 
deavour rather to fill the Mind with great Conceptions, | 
than to divert it with ſuch as are new and ſurpriſing, 
have ſeldom any Thing in them that can be called 
Wit. Mr Locke's Account of Wit, with this ſhort 
Explanation, comprehends moſt of the Species of 
Wit, as Metaphors, Similitudes, Allegories, nigmas, 
| Mottos, Parables, Fables, Dreams, Viſions, dramatic 
? Writings, Burleſque, and all the Methods of Alluſion: 
As there are many other Pieces of Wit, (how remote 
ſoever they may appear at firſt Sight from the fore- 


going Deſcription) which, upon Examination, will be 
= to agree with it. 
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and Congruity of Ideas, falſe Wit chiefly conſiſts in 


Sentences or Poems, caſt into the Figures of Eggs, 
Axes, or Altars: Nay, ſome carry the Notion of 
Wit ſo far, as to aſcribe it even to external Mimickry; 


falſe Wit in the Reſemblance of Words, according to 
the foregoing Inſtances, there is another Kind of Wit 


which conſiſts partly in the Reſemblance of Ideas, and 


partly in the Reſemblance of Words; which for Piſ- 

tinction Sake, I ſhall call mixt Wit, This Kind of 
Wit is that which abounds in Cowley, more than in 
any Author that ever wrote. Mr Waller has likewiſe 
a great deal of it. Mr Dryden is very ſparing in it. 

. Milton had a Genius much above it. Spencer is in the 
ſame Claſs with Milton. The 1talians,-even in their 
Epic Poetry, are full of it. Monſieur Boileau, who 
formed himſelf upon the ancient Poets, has every 
- where rejected it with Scorn. If we look. after mixt 
Mit among the Greek Writers, we ſhall find it no where 
but in the Epigrammatiſts. There are indeed ſome 


Strokes of it in the little Poem aſcribed to Mufcus, 


Which by that, as well as many other Marks, betrays i it- 
{elf to be a modern Compoſition, If we look into the 
Latin Writers, we find none of this mixt Wit in Virgil, 
Lucretius, or Catullus; very little in Horace, but a great 
deal of it in Ovid, and {carce any Thing elſe in Martial. 


Ov x of the innumerable Branches of mixtWit, 1 ſhall - 


_ chaſe one Inſtance which may be met with in all the 
- Writers of this Claſs. The Paſſion of Love in its Na- 
ture, has been thought to reſemble Fire; for whichRea- 
- fon the Words Fire and Flame are made * of to ih - 
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| and to look upon a Man as an ingenious Perſon, that 
Can reſemble the Tone, Poſture, or Face of another. 
As true Wit conſiſts in the Reſemblance of Ideas; and | 
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the Reſemblance and Congruity ſome Times of ſingle 
Letters, as in Anagrams, Chronograms, Lipograms, 3 
and Acroſticks: Some Times of Syllables, as in E- 3 
chos and Doggerel Rhymes: Some Times of Words, 

as in Puns and Quibbles ; and ſome Times of whole 
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nify Love. The witty Poets therefore have taken an 
Advantage from the doubtful Meaning of the Word 
Fire, to make an infinite Number of Witticiſms. Cowley 


obſerving the cold Regard of his Miſtreſs's Eyes, and, at 
the ſame Time, their Power of producing Love in him, 


| conſiders them as Burning-Glaſſes made of Ice; and 
| finding himſelf able to live in the greateſt Extremities of 


Love,concludes theTorrid Zone to be habitable, When 


his Miſtreſs has read his Letter written in Juice of Le- 


mon by holding it to the Fire, he deſires her to-read it 


over a ſecond Time byLove's Flames. When ſhe weeps, 
he wiſhes it were inward Heat that diſtilled thoſe Drops 
from the Limbec. When ſhe is abſent, he is beyond 


eighty, that is, thirty Degrees nearer the Pole than 

when ſhe is with him. His ambitious Love is a Fire 
that naturally mounts upwards; his happy Love is the 
Beams of Heaven, and his unhappy Love Flames of Hell. 


| When it does not let him ſleep, it is a Flame that fends 


up no Smoke; when it is oppoſed by Counſel and Ad- 
vice, it is a Fire that rages the more by theWinds blow- 
ing upon it. Upon the dying ofa Treein which he hag 
cut his Loves, he obſerves that his written Flames had 
burnt up and withered the Tree. When he reſolves to 


give over his Paſſion, he tells us that one burnt like him 


for ever dreads the Fire. His Heart is an Etna, that, 
inſtead of Vulcan's Shop, incloſes Cupid's Forge in it. His 
endeavouring to drown his Love in Wine, is throwing 


| Oily pon the Fire. He would inſinuate to his Miſtreſs, 


that the Fire of Love, like that of the Sun, (which pro- 
duces ſo many living Creatures) ſhould not only warm, 
but beget. Love, in another Place, cooks Pleaſure at 


his Fire. Some Times the Poet's Heart is frozen in 
| every Breaſt, and ſome Times ſcorched in every Eye. 


Some Times he is drownedin'Tears, and burnt in Love, 

like a Ship ſet on Fire in the Middle of the Sea. _ 
THE Reader may obſerve in every one of theſe In- 

ſtances, that the Poet mixes the Qualities of Fire with 


| thoſe of Love; and in the ſame Sentence, ſpeaking of it 


boch as a Paſſion, and as real Fire, ſurpriſes the Reader 
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with thoſe ſeeming en or Contradictions 


85 that make up all the Wit in this Kind of Writing. 


Mixt Wit therefore is a Compoſition of Pun and true 


Wit, and is more or leſs perfect as the Reſemblance 


lies in the Ideas or in the Words: Its Foundations 
are laid partly i in Falſhood, and partly in Truth: Rea- 
ſon puts in her Claim for one Half of i it, and Extra- 
vagance for the other. The only Province therefore 


for this Kind of Wit, is Epigram, or thoſe little occa- 


ſional Poems that in their own/Nature are nothing elſe 
but a Tiſſue of Epigrams. Icannot conclude this Head 
of mixt Wit, without owning that the admirable Poet, 


out of whom 1 have taken the Examples of it, had as 
much true Wit as any Author that ever writ; and in- 


deed all other Talents of an extraordinary Genius. 
It may be expected, ſince I am upon this Subject, 


that I ſhould take Notice of Mr Dryden's Definition of 1 
Wit, which, with all the Deference that is due to 


the Judgment of ſo great a Man, is not ſo properly 
a Definition of Wit, as of good Writing in general. 
Wit, as he defines it, is. a Propriety of Words and 


+» Thoughts adapted to the Subject.” If this be a true 
Definition of Wit, I am apt to think that Euclid was 
the greateſt Wit chat ever ſet Pen to Paper : It is cer- 


rain that never was a greater Propriety of Words and 


Thoughts adapted to the Subject, than what that 


Author has made Uſe of in his Elements. I ſhall on- 


ly appeal to my Reader, if this Definition agrees with 


any Notion he has of Wit: If it be a true one, I am 
fare Mr Dryden was not only a better Poet, but a 
greater Wit than Mr Cowley ; and Virgil a much more 


; facetious Man than either Ovid or Martial. 


BovnovuRs, whom I look upon to be the moſt pe- 


netrating of all the French Criticks, has taken Pains to 
new That it is impoſſible for any Thou ght to be beau- 


tiful which is not juſt, and has not ĩts Foundation in the 


Nature oſ Things: That the Baſis of all Wit is Truth; 
and that no Thought can be valuable, of which good 


Benſe ĩs not the Ground-work. Boileau has endeavoured 


to 
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co inculcate the ſame Notion in ſeveral Parts of his 
V yrritings, both in Proſe and Verſe. This is that natural 
Way of writing, that beautiful Simplicity, which we ſo 
much admire in the Compoſitions of the Ancients, and 
Which no Body deviates from, but thoſe who want 


Strength of Genius to make a Thought ſhine in its 


ES own natural Beauties; Poets who want this Strength 


of Genius to give that majeſtic Simplicity to Nature, 
which we ſo much admire in the Works of theAncients, 
are forced to hunt after foreign Ornaments, and not to 
let any Piece of Wit of what Kind ſoever eſcape them. 
I look upon theſe Writers as Coths in Poetry, who, like 
thoſe in Architecture, not being able to come up to the 


6 beautiful Simplicity of the old Greeks and Romans, have 


endeavoured to ſupply its Place with all the Extravagan- 


cies of an irregular Fancy. Mr Dryden makes a very 
handſome Obſervation on Ovid's writing a Letter from 
Dido to Eneas, in the following Words: Ovid (ſays 
KT © he, ſpeaking of Virgil's Fiction of Dido and Zneas ) 

takes it up after him, even in the ſame Age, and makes 


an ancient Heroine of Virgil's new created Dido; dic- 


W * tates a Letter for her, juſt before her Death, to the 
= © ungrateful Fugitive ; and, very unluckily for himſelf, 


is for meaſuring a Sword with a Man ſo much ſuperior. 
in Force to him on the ſame Subject. I think I may 


be Judge of this, becauſe I have tranſlated both. The 
famous Author of the Art of Love has nothing of his 
3X © own; he borrows all from a greater Maſter in his 
ZE © own Profeſſion, and, which is worſe, improves no- 
thing which he finds: Nature fails him, and being 


forced to his old Shift, he has Recourſe to Witticiſm. 


IT © This paſſes indeed with his ſoft Admirers, and gives 
him the Preference to Virgil in their Eſteem. | 


WERE not I ſupported by ſo great an Authority as 


chat of Mr Dryden, I ſhould not venture to obſerve, 
That the Taſte of moſt of our Engliſh Poets, as well 


as Readers, is extreamly Gothic. He quotes Monſieur 
Segrais for a threefold Diſtinction of the Readers of 
Poetry: In the firſt of which, he comprehends the 
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Rabble of Readers, whom he does not treat as ſack, 
with Regard to their Quality, but to their Numbers, 


r6 1 


and the Coarſeneſs of their Taſte. His Words are as 
follow. Segrais has diſtinguiſhed the Readers of 
* Poetry, according to their Capacity of judging, into 
three Claſſes. [He might have ſaid the ſame o Writ- 
* ers too, if he had pleaſed.] In the loweſt Form, he 


* places thoſe whom he calls Les petits Eſprits, ſuch 


Things as are our Upper-Gallery Audience in a 
Play-Houſe; who like nothing but the Huſk and 


Rind of Wit, prefer a Quibble, a Conceit, an Epi- 


gram, before ſalid Senſe and elegant Expreſſions: : 
* "Theſe are Mob Readers. If Virgil and Martial ſtood 


for Parliament Men, we know already who would 


8 carry it. But though they make the greateſt Appear- 


© ance in the Field, and cry the loudeſt, the beſt on*t is, 


they are but a Sort of French Huguenots, or Dutch 
* Boors, brought over in Herds, but not naturalized; 


hd have not Lands of Two Pounds per Annum in 
* Parnaſſus, and therefore arc not privileged to poll. 


© Their Authors are of the ſame Level, fit to re re» 


« ſent them on a Mountebank's Stage, or to be Maſters 


of the Ceremonies in a Bear-Garden : Yet theſe are 


* they who have the moſt Admirers. But it often 


a - happens | to their Mortification, that as their Readers 

improve their Stock of Senſe, (as they may be read- 

© ing better Books, and by Converſation with Men of 
Judgment) they ſoon forſake them. 

I MvsrT not diſmiſs this Subject without obſerving, 

that as Mr Locke, in the Paſſage abovementioned, has 


diſcovered the moſt fruitful Source of Wit, ſo there 
is another of a quite. contrary Nature to it, which 


does likewiſe branch itſelf out into foverat Kinds. 


For not only the Reſemblance but the Oppoſition of 


Ideas does very often produce Wit; as I could ſhew 
in ſeveral little Points, Turns "oY, Antitheſes, that 


I may poſſibly NE» * in n future * 
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| 1 HERE is nothing that more betrays a baſe. 
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Sævit atrox Volſcens, nec teli conſpicit uſſuam | 
Auftorem, nec quo ſe ardens immittere poſit. VIRG, 


1 ungenerous Spirit, than the giving of ſecret Stabs 
to a Man's Reputation, Lampoons and Satyrs, that 
| are written with Wit and Spirit, are like poiſoned 


ure which not only inflict a Wound, but make it 


incurable. For this Reaſon, I am very much troubled 
| when I ſee the Talents of Humour and Ridicule in the 
Poſſeſſion of an ill-natured Man, There cannot be a 


+ greater Gratification to a barbarous andinhuman Wat, 


than to ſtir up Sorrow in the Heart of a private Per- 


& ſon, to raiſe Uneaſineſs among near Relations, and to 
expoſe whole Families to Deriſion, at the ſame Time 
rat he remains unſeen and undiſcovered. If, beſides 
the Accompliſhments of being witty and ill-natured, a 


Man is vicious into the Bargain, he is one of the moſt 
miſchievous Creatures that can enter into a civil Society. 
His Satyr will then chiefly fall upon thoſe who ought to 
be the moſt exempt from it. Virtue, Merit, and every 
Thing that is Praiſe-worthy, will be made the Subjedt 
of Ridicule and Buffoonry. It is impoſſible to enume- 
rate the Evils which ariſe from theſe Arrows that fly 
in the dark, and I know no other Excuſe that is or 


8 | can bemade forthem, than that the Wounds they give 
are only imaginary, and produce nothing more than 


a ſecret Shame or Sorrow in the Mind of the ſuffering * 
Perſon. It muſt indeed be confeſs'd, that a Lampoon - 
or a Satyr do not carry in them Robbery or Murder; 
but, at the ſame Time, how many are there that 
would not rather loſe a conſiderable Sum of Money, 

or even Life itſelf, than be ſet up as a Mark of Infa- 

my and Deriſion? And in this Caſe, a Man ſhould con- 
ſider, that an Injury is not to be meafured by the No- 
tions of him that gives, but of him that receives it. 

- THOSE who can put the beſt Countenance upon the 
Qutrages of this Nature which are offered them, are 
not without their ſeeret Anguiſſi. I have aa" 
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1 18 1 
ved a Paſſage in Socrates's Behaviour at his Death, in 
a Light wherein none of the Criticks have conſideced 
it. That excellent Man, entertaining his Friends, a 
little before he drank the Bowl of Poiſon, with a Dif- 
courſe on the Immortality of the Soul, at his entring 
upon it ſays, that he does not believe any the moſt co- 


mick Genius can cenſure him for talking upon ſuch a 
Subject at ſucha Time. This Paſſage, I think, evidently 


glances upon Ariſtophanet, who writ a Comedy on 7 


Purpoſe toridicule the Diſcourſes of that divine Philo- 
ſopher. It has been obſerved by many Writers, that 
 Scrates was ſo little moved at this Piece of Buffoon- 


ry, that hEwas ſeveral Times preſent at its being act- 6 


ed upon the Stage, and never expreſſed the leaſt Re- 
fentment of it. But, with Submiſſion, I think this 
Remark 1 have here made, ſhews us that tl:is unwor- 
thy Treatment made an Impreſſion upon his Mind, 
R he had been too wile to diſcover it. | 
WHEN Julius Cgſar was lampooned by Catullus, he 
| invited him to a Supper, and treated him with ſuch a 
generous Civility, that he made the Poet his Friend 
ever after. Cardinal Mazarine gave the ſame Kind of 
Treatment to the learned Quillet, who had reflected 
apon his Eminence in a famous Latin Poem, The 


Cardinal ſent for him, and after ſome kind Expoſtn- 


Jations upon what he had written, aſſured him of his 
Eſteem, and diſmiſſed him with a Promiſe of the next 
good Abby that ſhould fall, which he accordingly 
conferred upon him in a few Months after. This 
had ſo good an Effect upon the Author, that he de- 


dicated the ſecond Edition of his Bock to the Cardi- 


. nal, after having De the Paſſages which had 
given him Offence. _. 
- SEXTUs QUINTVUs was not of lo generous and 


forgiving a Temper, Upon his being made Pope, the 
Statue of Pafguin was one Night dreſſed in a very dirty 


Shirt, with an Excuſe written under it, that he was 
forced to wear foul Linen becaufe his Laundreſs was 
made a Princeſs. This was a Reflexion upon the 
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7 Pope's Siſter, who, before the Promotion of her Bro- 


ther, was in thoſe mean Circumſtances that Paſquin 
WT repreſented her. As this Paſquinade made a great 
Noiſe in Rome, the Pope offered a conſiderable Sum 
of Money to any Perſon that ſhould difcover the Au- 


thor of it. The Author relying upon his Holineſs's 


Generoſity, as alſo on ſome private Overtures which he 
had received from him, made the Diſcovery himſelf; 


4 | I | upon which the Pope gave him the Reward he had 
promiſed, but, at the ſame Time, to diſable the Satyriſt 
for the future, ordered his Tongue to be cut out, and 


both his Hands to be chopped off. Aretine is too trite 
an Inſtance. Every one knows that all the Kings of 
Europe were his Tributaries. Nay; there is a Letter 
of his extant, in which he makes his Boaſts, that he 
had laid the Sophy of Perſia under Contribution. 

_ Troven in the various Examples which I have 
here drawn together, theſe feveral great Men behaved 
themſelves very differently towards the Wits of the 
Age who had reproached them ; they all of them 
plainly ſhewed, that they were very ſenſible of the 
Reproaches, and conſequently that they received them 
as very great Injuries. For my own Part, I would 
never truſt a Man that I thought was capable of giv- 
ing theſe ſecret Wounds ; and cannot but think that 
he would hurt the Perſon, whoſe Reputation he thus 
aſſaults, in his Body or in his Fortune, could he do 
it with the ſame Security. There is indeed ſome 
Thing very barbarous and inhuman in the ordinary 
Scribblers of Lampoons. An innocent young Lady 
ſhall be expoſed for an unhappy Feature, A Father of a 
Family turned to ridicule for ſome domeſtic Calamity. 
Wife be made uneaſy all her Life for a miſinterpret - 
ed Word or Action. Nay, a good, a temperate, and 
a juſt Man, ſhall be put out of Countenance by the 
Reprefentation of thoſe Qualities that ſhould do.him 
Henour. So pernicious a Thing is Wit, when it is 
not tempered with Virtue and Humanity. 
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IHA vx indeed heard of heedleſs inconſiderate Writ. 3 


ers, that without any Malice have ſacrificed the Repu- 
tation of their Friends and Acquaintance, to a certain 
Levity of Temper, and a filly Ambition of diſtinguiſh - 
ing themſelves by a Spirit of Raillery and Satyr: As 
if it were not infinitely more honourable to be a good - 
natured Man than a Wit. Where there is this little 
petulant Humour in an Author, he is often very miſ- 
chievous without deſigning to be. ſo. For which 
Reaſon, I always lay it down as a Rule, that an in- 
diſcreet Man is more hurtful than an ill natured one; 
for as the latter will only attack his Enemies, and thoſe 
he wiſhes ill to; the other injures indifferently both 
Friends and Foes. I cannot forbear, on this Occaſi - 


on, tranſcribing a Fable out of Sir Roger PERrange, 
which accidentally lies before me. A Company of 


* waggiſh Boys were watching of Frogs at the Side 
+ of a Pond, and ſtill as any of them put up their 


Heads, they d be pelting them down with Stones. 


* Children, (ſays one of the Frogs) you never conſic der, 
. that though this may be Play to * 'tts Death to ur. 
As this Week is in a Manner ſet apart and dedicats 
ed to ſerious Thoughts, I ſhall indulge myſelf in ſuch 


Speculations as may not be altogether unſuitable to 


the Seaſon ; and in the mean Time, as the ſettling in 
ourſelves a charitable Frame of Mind, is a Work very 
proper for the Time, I have in this Paper endeavour- 


ed to expoſe that particular Breach of Charity which 
bas been generally over - looked by Divines, becauſe 


N but * Who can be e of | W 8 
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Lax Converſation which l fell into, ** me an 


Opportunity of obſerving a great deal of Beauty 


in avery handſome Woman, and as much Wit in an in-- 
genious Man, turned into Deformity in the one, and 


Pen in the by the mere Force of Aﬀetta- 
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ton. The fair One had ſome Thing in her Perſon upon 


which her Thoughts were fixed, that ſhe attempted to 
he to Advantage in every Look, Word, and Geſture. 
The Gentleman was as diligent to do Juſtice to his fine 


3 Parts, as the Lady to her beauteous Form : You might 
ſee his Imagination on the Stretch to find out ſome 


Thing uncommon, and what they call bright, to en- 
tertain her; while ſhe writhed herſelf into as many dif- 
ferent Poſtures to engage him. When ſhe laughed, her 
RE Lips were to ſever at a greater Diſtance than ordinary, 
to ſhew her Teeth; her Fan was to point to ſomewhat 


at a Diſtance, that in the Reach ſhe may diſcover the 


KM Roundneſsof her Arm; then ſhe is utterly miſtaken in 
3X what ſhe ſaw, falls back, ſmiles at her own Folly, and 
is ſo wholly diſcompoſed, that her Tucker is to be ad- 
juſted, her Boſom expoſed, and the whole Woman put 

into new Airs and Graces, While ſhe was doing all 


this, the Gallant had Time to think of ſome Thing very 
pleaſant to ſay next to her, or make ſome unkind Obſer- 
vation on ſome other Lady, to feed her Vanity. Theſe 
unhappy Effects of Affectation, naturally led me to 


LY look into that ſtrange State of Mind which ſo generally 
diſcolours the Behaviour of moſt People we meet with. 


TRR learned Dr Burnet, in his Theory of the Earth, 
takes Occaſion to obſerve, That everyThought is at- 
tended with Conſciouſneſs and Repreſentativeneſs; 


the Mind has nothing preſented to it, but what is 
immediately followed by a Refleftion or Conſcience, 


which tells you whether that which was ſo preſented 
is graceful or unbecoming. This Act of the Mind 
diſcovers itſelf in the Geſture, by a proper Behaviour 
in thoſe whoſe Conſciouſneſs goes no further than to 
direct them in the juſt Progreſs of their preſent 
Thought or Action; but betrays an Interruption in e- 
very ſecond Thought, when the Conſciouſneſs. is em- 
ployed in too fondly approving a Man's own Concep- 
tions; which Sort of Conſciouſneſs is what we call 
Affectation. 38 „ 
As the Love of Praiſe is implanted in our Boſoms as 
a ſtrong Incentive to worthy Actions, it is a very diffi- 
r n 5 


LEE 


cult Taſk to get above a Deſire of it for Things OR 1 
ſtrould be wholly indifferent. Women, whoſe Hearts 


are fixed upon the Pleaſure they have in the Conſci- 
ouſneſs that they are the Objects of Love and Admi- 
ration, are ever changing the Air of their Countenanc- 
es, and altering the Attitude of their Bodies, to 
ſtrike the Hearts of their Beholders with new Senſe 
of their Beauty. The dreſſing Part of our Sex, whoſe 


Minds are the fame with the ſillier Part of the other, 
are exactly in the like uneaſy Condition to be regard- 


ed for a well tied Cravat, an Hat cocked with an uſual 


Briſſeneſs, a very well - choſen Coat, or other Inſtances 
of Merit, which they are impatient to ſee unobſerved. 


Bor this apparent Affectation, ariſing from an i11- 
governed Conſciouſneſs, is not ſo much to be wondered 


at in ſuch looſe and trivial Minds as theſe: But when 


you ſee it reign inCharacters of Worth and DiſtinQion, 
it is what you cannot but lament; not without ſome In- 


dignation. It creeps into the Heart of the wiſe Man as 


well as that of the Coxcomb. When you ſee a Man of 


| Senſe look about for Applauſe, and diſcover an itching 
Inclination to becommended; lay Traps for a little In- 


eenſe, even from thoſe whoſe Opinion he values in no- 
thing but his own Favour: Who is ſafe againſt this 
Weakneſs ? or who knows whether he is guilty of it 


or not? The beſt Way to get clear of fuch a light 


Fondneſs for Applauſe, is to take all poſſible Care to 


throw off the Love of it upon Occaſions that are not 9 


in themſelves laudable; but, as it appears, we hope 
for no Praiſe from them. Of this Nature are all Grac- 
es in Mens Perſons, Dreſs, and bodily Deportment ; 5 


_ which will naturally be winning and attractive if we 
think not of them, but loſe their Force in proportion. 


to our Endeavour to make them ſuch. 11 
WHEN our Conſciouſneſs turns upon the main De- 

ſign of Life, and our Thoughts are employed upon the 

chĩef Purpoſe either in Buſineſs or Pleaſure, we ſhall 


_ _ never betray. an Affectation, for we cannot be guilty 
of it: But when we give the Paſſion for Praiſe an un- 
| ee Liberty, our Pleaſure in little Perfections, robs 
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us of what is due to us for great Virtues and worthy Qua- 
ties. How many excellentSpeeches and honeſt Actions 
are loſt, for want of being indifferent where we ought? 
Nen are oppreſſed withRegard to their Way of ſpeaking 
and acting, inſtead of having their Thoughts bent up- 


6 on what they ſhould do or ſay; and by that Means bury 
| Ka Capacity for great Things, by their Fear of failing in 
indifferent Things. This, perhaps, cannot be called 


Alffectation; but it has ſome Tincture of it, atleaſt ſo far, 
as that their Fear of erring in a Thing of noConſequence 
argues they would be too much pleaſed in performing it. 
iir is only from a thorough Diſregard to himſelf in 
ſuch Particulars, that a Man can act with a laudable 
== Sufficiency : His Heart is fixed upon one Point in 
EET View; and he commits no Errors, becauſe he thinks 
nothing an Error but what deviates from thatIntention. 
Tux wild Havock Aﬀectation makes in that Part of 
the World which ſhould be molt polite, is viſible where- 
ever we turn our Eyes: It puſhes Men not only into 
VT Impertinencies in Converſation, but alſo in their pre- 
meditated Speeches. At the Bar it torments the Bench, 
AX whoſe Buſineſs it is to cut off all Superfluitiesin what is 
= ſpoken before it by the Practitioner; as wellas ſeveral 
little Pieces of Injuſtice which ariſe from the Law itſelf. 
l have ſeen it make a Man run from the Purpoſe before a 
Judge, who was, when at the Bar himſelf, ſo cloſe and 
logical a Pleader, that with all the Pomp of Eloquence 
in his Power, he never ſpoke a Word too much. 
I might be born even here, but it often aſcends 
the Pulpit itſelf; and the Declaimer, in that ſacred 
Place, is frequently ſo impertinently witty, ſpeaks of 
the laſt Day itſelf with ſo many quaint Phraſes, that 
there is no Man who underſtands Raillery, but muſt re- 
ſolve to ſin no more: Nay, you may behold him ſome- 
times in Prayer, for a proper Deliveryof the great Truths 
he is to utter, humble himſelf with ſo very well; turned 
Phraſe, and mention his own Unworthineſs in a Way ſo 
very becoming, that the Air of the pretty Gentleman is 
Preſer ved under the Lowlineſs of the Preacher. N 
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ISRALL end this with a ſhort Letter T writ the o- 1 


ther Day to a very wy Man, over-run with the Fault | 3 
| I am ſpeaking a, 2 


„ Dear Sir, | 1 
T Spent ſome Time with you the other Day, and 
muſt take the Liberty of a Friend, to tell you of 
. theunſufferableAﬀfetation youare guilty of in all you M8 
- © fayanddo. When I gave you a Hint of it, you aſk- Wi 
< ed me whether a Man is to be cold to what his 
Friends think of him? No; but Praiſe is not to be 
© the Entertainment of every Moment: He that hopes 
for it muſt be able to ſuſpend the Poſſeſſion of it 
* till proper Periods of Life or Death itſelf. If you 
© would not rather be commended than be Praiſe- 3 
< worthy, contemn little Merits; and allow no Man to 
© beſo free with you, as to praiſe you to your Face, 
© Your Vanity by this Means will want its Food. At 
the ſame Time your Paſſion for Eſteem will be more 
fully gratified; Men will praiſe you in your Actions: 
Where you now receive one Compliment, you will 
then receive twenty Civilities. Till then vou will W 
0 never have of either, further than, 4 


b S IR. | 
F 5 our - humble Servant. 


1 numerus, Wa 2 2 Jus. 


T is ſomething very ſublime, tho? very fan⸗ 
iful, in Plate's' Deſcription of the SupremeBe- W 
ing, That Truth is his Body, and Light his Shadow. Ac 
cording to thisDefinition, there is nothing ſocontradic- Wk 
tory to his Nature as Error and Falſhood. The Plato- 
niſts have ſo juſt a Notion of the Almighty's Averſion to 
every Thing which is falſe and erroneous, that they Wi 

Jooked upon Truth as no leſs neceſſary than Virtue, to 
qualify the human Soul for the Enjoyment of aſeparate 
State, For this eee] as _ recommended Puri 
. - uties 
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Duties to qualify and ſeaſon the Will for a future Life, 


bo they preſcribed ſeveral Contemplations and Sciences 
do rectify the Underſtanding. Thus Plato has called 


mathematical Demonſtrations the Catharticks or Pur- 
gatives of the Soul, as being the moſt proper Means 
to cleanſe it from Error, and to give it a Reliſh of Truth; 


WW which is the natural Food and Nouriſhment of the Un- 
| derſtanding, as Virtue is the Perfection and Happineſs 
of the Will. e 


- THERE are many Authors who have ſhewn wherein 
the Malignity of a Lye conſiſts, and ſet forth in proper 
Colours the Heinouſneſs of the Offence. I ſhall here 


| conſider one particular Kind of this Crime, which has 
| not been ſo much ſpoken to; I mean that abominable 
Practice of Party-lying. This Vice is ſo very predomi- 
XX nant among us at preſent, that a Man is thought of no 
Principles, who does not propagate a certain Syſtem of 
Lies. The Coffee-Houſes are ſupported by them, the 
FE Preſs is choak*d with them, eminent Authors live upon 
XX them. Our Bottle-Conveèrſation is ſo infected with 


them, that a Party-Lye is grown as faſhionable an En- 
tainment, as a lively Catch or a merry Story: The 
Truth of it is, half the greatTalkersof the Nation would 
be ſtruck dumb, were this Fountain of Diſcourſe dried 


up. There is however one Advantage reſulting from 
this deteſtable Practice; the veryAppearances of Truth 
are ſo little regarded, that Lyes are at preſent diſcharged 
in theAir, and begin to hurt no Body. When we hear a 
Party- Story from a Stranger, we conſider whether he is 


a Whig or a Tory that relates it, and immediately con- 


| clude they are Words of Courſe, in which the honeſt 


Gentleman deſigns to recommend his Zeal, without any 


W Concern for his Veracity. A Man is looked upon as be- 


reft of common Senſe, that gives Credit to the Relations 


5 of Party- Writers; nay, his own Friends ſhake their 
Head at him, and conſider him in no other Light than 


as an officious Tool, or a well-meaning Ideot. Whenit 


4 was formerly the Faſhion to huſband a Lie, and trump 
it up in ſome extraordinary Emergency, it generally did 
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Exectan, and was-not alittle 1 to the "WM 
tion that made Uſe of it; but at preſent every Man is 
upon his Guard, the Artifice has been too often re- 
peated to take Effect. 3 

I HAVE frequently wondered-- to for Men of elde 
who would ſcorn to utter a Falſhood for their own par- 
ticular Advantage, give ſo readily into a Lye when it 
becomes the Voice of their Faction, notwithſtanding 


they are thoroughly ſenſible of it as ſuch. How is it 


poſſible for thoſe who are Men of Honour in their Per- 
ons, thus to become notorious Lyars in their Party? If 
ve look into the Bottom of this Matter, we may find, 
T think, three Reaſons for it, and at the ſame Time 
diſcover the Inſufficiency of theſe Reaſons'to juſtify lo 
criminal a Practice. 

IN the firſt Place, 3 to think that theGuilt 
of a Lye, and conſequently the Puniſhment, may be 
very much diminiſhed, it-not-wholly-worn out, by the 
Multitudes of thoſe whopartakein it. Tho? theWeight "EP 
of a Falſhood would be too heavy for one to bear, 


it grows light in their Imaginations, when it is ſhared 


among many. But in this Caſe a Man very much de- 
ceives himſelf ; Guilt; when it ſpreads thro” Numbers, 
is not ſo properly divided as multiplied: Every one is 
criminal in Proportion to the Offence which he com- 
mits, not to the Number of thoſe who are his Com 
nions in it. Both the Crime and the Penalty lie as * 
vy upon every Individual of an offending Multitude, 
as they would upon any ſingle Perſon had none ſhared WW 
with him in the Offence. In a Word, the Diviſion of 
Guilt is like that of Matter; tho' it may be ſeparated | 
intoinfinitePortions, every Portion ſhall have the whole 
Eſſence of Matter in it, and conſiſt of as many Parts as 
the Whole did before it was divided. 

Burr, in the ſecond Place, tho? Malgrades, who join 
in a Lye, cannot exempt themſelves from the Guilt, 
they may from the Shame of it. The Scandal of a Lie 
is ina Manner loſt and annihilated, when diffaſed a- 
eg ſeveral ene 3 as A Drop of the blackeſt 
_ L2ng- 9 
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WM Tinture wears away and vaniſhes, when mixed and 
1 confuſed in a conſiderable Body of Water; the Blot is 
1 


W tainly a very great Motive to ſeveral Party-Offenders, 


{till in it, but is not able to diſcover itſelf. This is cer- 


who avoid Crimes, not as they are prejudicial to their 


Virtue, but to their Reputation. It is enough to ſhew | 
| the Weakneſs of this Reaſon, which palliates Guilt 


without removing it, that every Man who-is influenced. 
by it declares himſelf in Effect an infamous Hypocrite, 


W prefers the Appearance of Virtue to its Reality, and is 
gceetermined in his Conduct neither by the Dictates of 
bis own Conſcience, the Suggeſtions of true Honour, 


nor the Principles of Religion. 


, — 


Tx third and laſt great Motive for Men's joining 


in a popular Falſhood, or, as I have hitherto called ir, 
aq Party-Lye, notwithſtanding they are convinced of it 
as ſuch, is the doing Good to a Cauſe which every Par- 
ty may be ſuppoſed to look upon as the moſt meritori- 
ous. The Unſoundneſs of this Principle has been foof- 
ten expoſed, and is ſo univerſally acknowledged, that a 
X Man muſt be an utter Stranger to the Principles, either 
of natural Religion or Chriſtianity, who ſuffers himſelf 


to be guided by it. If a Man might promote the ſuppoſ- 
ed Good of his Country by the blackeſt Calumnies and 


] 5 Falſnoods, our Nation abounds more in Patriots than 
any other of the Chriſtian World. When Pompey was 


deſired not to ſet fail in a Tempeſt that would hazard 
his Life. I is neceſſary for me, ſays he, to fail, but it is 
not neceſſary for me to live : Every one ſhould ſay to 


y | himſelf, with the ſame Spirit, It is my Duty to ſpeak 
=. Fruth, tho” it is not my Duty to be in an Office. One 


of the Fathers hath carried this Point fo high, as to de- 


clare, He would not tell a Lye, thi” he were ſure to gain 


Heaven by it, However extravagant ſuch a Protefta- 
tron may appear, every one will own, that a Man may 


1 ſay very reaſonably, He would not tell a Lye, if he were 
ſure to gain Hell by it; or, if you have a Mind to foften 


the Expreſſion, that he would not tell a Lie to gain any 
temporal Reward by it,, when he ſhould run the Hazard 


* 
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of loſing much more than it was poſſible 5 him to 
gain. i | 
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Hovon there are many Authors =" have 

written on Dreams, they have generally conſider- 
ed them only as Revelations of what has already hap- 
pened in diſtant Parts of the World, or as Preſages of 
what is to happen in future Periods of Time. 

L SHALL conſider this Subject in another Light, as 

Dreams may give us ſome Idea of the great Excellency 
of an human Soul, and ſome Intimation of its Indepen- 
dency off Matter. 

IN the firſt Place, our Dreams are great Inſtances 
of that Activity which is natural to the human Soul, 
and which it is not in the Power of Sleep to deaden 
or abate. When the Man appears tired, and worn 
out with the Labours of the Day, this active Part in 

his Compoſition is ſtill buſied and unwearied. When 
the Organs of Senſe want their due Repoſe and neceſ- 
ſary Reparations, and the Body is no longer able to 
keep Pace with that ſpiritual Subſtance to which it is 
united, the Soul exerts herſelf in her ſeveral Faculties, 
and continues in Action till her Partner is again qualifi- 
ed to bear her Company. In this. Caſe, Dreams look 
like the Relaxations andAmuſements of the Soul, when 
the is diſineumbred of her Machine, her Sports and 
Recreations, when ſhe has laid her Charge aſleep. 
IN the ſecond Place, Dreams are an Inſtance of that 
Agility and Perfection which is natural to the Faculties 
of the Mind, when they are diſengaged from theBody. 
The Soul is clogged and retarded in her Operations, 
Fl when the acts in Conjunction with a Companion that 
is fo heavy and unweildy in its Motions, But in 
Preams, it is wonderful to obſerve with what a Spright- 
1 0 and Alacrity ſhe exerts herſelf, The Flow of 
Speech 


ab 
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E 1, | 
Speech: make unpremeditated Harangues; or converſe 
readily in Languages that they are but little acquaint- 
ed with. The Grave abound in Pleaſantries, the Dull 
in Repartees and Points of Wit. There is not a more 
painful Action of the Mind, than Invention; yet in 
Dreams, it works with that Eaſe and Activity, that 
we are not ſenſible when the Faculty is em ploy d. For 
Inſtance, I believe every one, ſome Time or other, 
dreams that he is reading Papers; Books or Letters; 
isa which Caſe the Invention prompts: ſo readily, that. 

the Mind is impoſed upon, and miſtakes its own Suggel- 
tions for the Compoſitions of another, 


I SHALL, under this Head, quotea Paſſage out of the 
Relig Medici, i in which the ingenious Author gives an 


1 Account of himſelf. in his dreaming and his waking; 


Thoughts. We are ſomewhat more than ourſelves in our 
Sleeps, and the Slumber of the Body Jeems to be but the Ma- 
king of the Soul. Tt is the Litigation of Senſe, but. the Li- 
berty of Reaſon ; and our waking Conceptions do net match 
the Fancies of our Sleeps. At my Nativity my Aſcendans 


was the watery: Sign ꝙ Scorpius : I was born in the pla- 


netary Hour of Saturn, and I think I have a Piece of that 


leaden Planet in mee am no Way faceticus, nor diſpoſed Z 


T | for the Mirth and Galliardiſe of Company; yet in one 


Dream I can compoſe a whole. Comedy, behold the Action, 


apprehend the Feſts, and laugh myſelf awake at the Con- 


ceits thereof. Were my Memory as faithful as my Rea- 


ſon is then fruitful, I would never ſtudy but in my Dreams; 
and this Time alſo would 1: chuſe for my. Devotions : But 


cur groſſer Memories have then. ſo little hold of cur ab- 
Atracted Underftandings, that they forget the Story, and 


can only relate to our awaked Souls a conſufed and broken. 


Tale of that. which has. paſſed. Thus it is obſerved, that 
Men ſometimes upon the Hour of their Departure, do ſpeak 


and reaſon above themſelves 5 for then the Soul begin- 
ing to be. freed from the Ligaments of the Body, be- 
gins to reaſon lle OY ws: and to diſtaurſe in a Strain a- 
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Wx may likewiſe obſerve in the third Place, that 
the Paſſions affect the Mind with greater Strength when 
we are aſleep, than when we are awake. Joy and 
Sorrow give us more vigorous Senſations of Pain or 
Pleaſure at this Time, than at any other. Devotion 
likewiſe, as the excellent Author above-mentioned has 
Hinted, is in a very particular Manner heightened and 
inflamed, when it riſes in the Soul at a Time that the 
Body is thus laid at Reſt. Every Man's Experience 
will inform him in this Matter, though it is very pro- 
bable, that this may happen differently in different 
Conſtitutions. I ſhall conclude this Head with the 
two following Problems, which I ſhall leave to the So- 
lution of my Reader. Suppoſing a Man always happy 
in his Dreams, and miſerable in his waking Thoughts, 
and that his Life was equally divided between them, 
Whether would he be more happy or miſerable ? Were 
a Man a King in his Dreams, and a Beggar awake, and 


dreamt as conſequentially, and in as continued nnbroken 


Schemes as he thinks when awake, Whether he would 
be in Reality a King or Beggar, or rather whether he 
would not be both? 
 TarrRE is another Uincuaifunce, which methinks 
gives us a very high Idea of the Nature of the Soul, in 
Regard to what paſſes in Dreams, I mean that innumer- 
able Multitude and Variety of Ideas which then ariſe 
in her. Were that active watchful Being only conſci- 
ous of her own Exiſtence at ſuch a Time, What a pain- 
ful Solitude would her Hours of Sleep be? Were the 
Soul ſenſible of her being alone in her ſleeping: Moments, 
after the ſame Manner that-ſhe is ſenſible of it while a- 


wake, the Time would hang very heavy on her, as it often 
actually does when ſhe dreams oxen ſhe1 1s in ſuch a So | 


litude. 


- 


Semperque relinqui | 
Sola fibi, ſemper lon ww incomitata videtur ED. tis 
Ire viam ! — a Virg. 
Bur this Obſervation I only make by the Way. 
What I would here remark, is that wonderful Power 
| apt . in 
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ig the Soul, uf producing her owa Company on theſe 
WW Occaſions. She converſes with numberleſs Beings, ot 
her own Creation, and is tranſported. into ten thouſand 
scenes of her own raiſing. She is herſelf the Theatre, 


the Actors, and the Beholder. This puts me in Mind 
of a Saying which I am infinitely pleaſed with, and 
which Plutarch aſcribes to Heraclitus, That all Men, 
whilft they are awake, are in one common Morld; but that 
each of them, when he is aſleep, is in a World of his own, 
The waking Man is converſant in the World of Na- 


ture, when he ſleeps, he retires to a private World 
that is particular to himſelf. There ſeems ſome Thing 
in this Conſideration, that intimates to us a natural 
| Grandeur and Perfection in the Soul, which is rather 
to be admired than explained. 2 | 


TI MUST not omit that Argument for the Excellency 


of the Soul, which I have ſeen quoted out of Tertul- 


lian, namely, Its Power of divining in Dreams; That 
ſeveral ſuch Divinations have been made, none can queſ- 


tion who believes the holy Writings, or who has but 
the leaſt Degree of a common hiſtorical Faith; there 
being innumerable Inſtances of this Nature in ſeveral 
Authors, both ancient and modern, facred and profane, 


Whether ſuch dark Preſages, ſuck Viſions of the Night, 


| proceed from any latent Power in the Soul, during this 
| her State of Abſtraction, or from any Communication 
& . with the ſupream Being, or from any Operation of ſub- 


ordinate Spirits, has been a great Diſpute among the 
Learned; the Matter of Fact is, I think, inconteſtable, 


and has been looked upon as ſuch by the greateſt 
Writers, who have been never ſuſpected either of Su- 
perſtition or Enthuſiaſm. e 


I vo not ſuppoſe, that the Soul in theſe Inſtances is 
entirely loofe and; unfettered from the Body: It is 
ſufficient, if. ſhe is not ſo far ſunk and immerſed in 


M.atter, nor intangled and perplexed in her Operations, 


with ſuch Motions of Blood and Spirits, as when ſhe 


actuates the Machine in its waking Hours. The corpo- 
real Union is ſlackened enough to give the Mind more 


Play. 


* 


Y acquainted -with him, 5 and preached ed: 21 
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Play. The Soul ſeems gathered within herſelf, and 
recovers that Spring which is broke and weakened, 


when ſhe operates more in Concert with the Body. 
THE Speeulations I have here made, if they are not 
Arguments, they are at leaſt ſtrong Intimations, not 
only of the Excellency of an human Soul, but of its: 
Independence on the Body; and if they do not prove, 
do at leaſt confirm theſe two great Points, which are 


eſtabliſhed by many other Reaſons chat are altogether 


unanſwerable: 3-1 Z- | 10. 


n 


ld 
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Oba e eepucke d lnfidels are gent Pre- 
tenders to Reaſon and Philoſophy, and are will- 
ing to have it thought, that none who are really poſſeſs'd 
of thoſe Talents; can eaſily aſſent to the Truth of Chriſ- 
tianity. But it falls out very unfortunately for them 
and their Cauſe, that thoſe Perſons within our own 
Memory, who are confeſs'd to have been the moſt per- 


fect Reaſoners and Philoſophers of their Time, are alſo it 
known to have been firmBelievers, and they Laymen ; ! 


mean Mr Boyle, Mr Locke, Sir Jaac Newton, and Mr 
Addiſon; who, modeftly-ſpeaking; were as good Think- 
ers and Reaſoners, as the beſt among the Scepticks and 
Infidels at this Day. Some of them might have their 


particular Opinions about this or that Point in Chriftia- | 
nity, which will be the Caſe as long as Men are Men; | 
but the Thing here inſiſted on; is, That they were 
accurate Reaſoners, and, at the lame Tang, Arm Be- 
brevers. | oF. 11 
Mx Boyle, the moſt ab. Searcher into the Works of |} 
Nature that any Age has known, and who ſaw Atheiſm | 
and Infidelity beginning to ſhew themſelves in a looſe 
and voluptuous Reign, purſued his philoſophical En. 


quiries with religious Views, to eſtabliſh-the Minds of 


Men in a firm Belief and thorough Senſe of the-infinite 
Power and Wiſdom of the great Creator; 


THIs Account we have from one who was intimately 
uneral Sermon. 
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Words. Wiſhing them a happy Succeſs in their laudablę 
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not comprehend them, ſince they may be apparently 


IEF 1 
It appeared to thoſe who converſed with him in his 
* Enquiries into Nature, that his main Deſign in that 
(on which he has had his own Eye moſt conſtantly, fo 
© hetook Care to put others often in Mind of it) was to 
© raiſe in himſelf and others, vaſter Thoughts of the 
* Greatneſs and Glory, and of the Wiſdom and Good- 


| neſs of God. This was ſo deep in his Thoughts, that 
he concludes the Article of his Will, which relates to 


* that illuſtrious Body, the Royal Society, in theſe 


* 
* 


« Attempts, to diſcover the true Nature of the Works f 


| © God; and praying, that they and all other Searchers in- 


« fo phyſical Truths, may cordially refer their Attain- 
* ments to the Glory of the great Author of Nature, and 
* to the Comfort of Mankind.” The fame Perſon alfe 


| ſpeaks thus of him, He had the profoundeſt Venera- 


tion for the great God of Heaven and Earth, that ever 


IT * I obſerved in any Perſon. The very Name of GOD 
was never mentioned by him without a Pauſe, and a 

| © vifible Stop in his Diſcourſe.“ And, of the Strictneſs 
and Exemplarineſs of the whole Courſe of his Life, he 
{ ſays, I might here challenge the whole Tribe of Liber- 


© tines, to come and view the Uſefulneſs, as well as the 
* Excellence of the Chriſtian Religion, in a Life that 


was entirely dedicated to it.“ \ 
N AGAINST the Atheiſts he wrote his Free Enquiry into _ +. . 
theTeceived Notion of Nature (to confute the pernicious 
Principle of aſcribing Effects to Nature, which are only 
produced by the infinite Power and Wiſdom of God) 
and alſo his Ey about final Cauſes of Things natural, to 
ſhew that all Things in Nature were made and contrived 


with great Order, and every Thing for its proper End 


and Uſe, by an all-wiſe Creator. 


AGAINST the Deifts he wrote a Treatiſe of Things a- 
bove Reaſon ; in which he makes it appear, that feveral 
Things which we judge to be contrary to Reaſon, be- 
cauſe above the Reach of our Underſtanding, are not 
therefore to be thought unreaſonable, becauſe we can- 


rea- 


L 341 
reaſonable toa greater and more comprehenſive Under- 
ſtanding. And he wrote another Treatiſe, to ſhew the 
Poſſibility of the Reæſurrection of the ſame Body. 
Tux Veneration he had for the Holy Scriptures, ap- 
pears not only from his ſtudying them with great Exact- 
neſs, and exhorting others to do the ſame, but more par- 
ticularly from a diſtinct Treatiſe which he wrote, on pur- 
pole to defend the Scripture Style, and to anſwer all the 
Objections which profane and irreligious Perſons have 
made againſt it. And ſpeaking of Mortality conſidered as 


aA Rule of Life, he ſays, © L have formerly taken Pains to 


_ © peruſe Books of Mortality; yet ſince they have only 2 
© Power to perſuade, but not to command, and Sin and 
Death do not neceſſarily attend the Diſobedience of 

© them, they have the leſs Influence; for ſince we may 

© take the Liberty to queſtion human Writers, I find that 

* the Methods they take to impoſe their Writings upon 

* us, may ſerve to countenance either Truth or Falſhood. 

_ Hrs Zeal to propagate Chriſtianity in the World, ap- 
pears by many and large Benefactions to that End; 


which are enumerated in his funeral Sermon. He was 


at the Charge of the Tranſlation and Impreſion of the 


New Teſtament into the Malayan Language, which he 


ſ ent all over the Eaft-Indies. He gave a noble Reward 

to him that tranſlated Grotzus's incomparable Book of 
the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion into Arabick, and was 
at the Charge of a whole Impreſſion, which he took 
Care to order to be diſtributed in all the Countries 
_ © where that Language is underſtood, He was refolved 

© to have carried on the Impreſſion of the New Teſta- 
ment in the 7Tyrki/h Language; but the Company 
© thought it became them to be the Doers of it, and fo 
* ſuffered him only to give a large Share towards it.— 
He as at ſeven hundred Pounds Charge in the Edition 
© of the iriſb Bible, which he ordered to be diſtributed 
in Ireland, and he contributed largely both to the Im- 
preſſions of the Wel/b Bible, and of the Liſh Bible in 
Scotland. He gave during his Life three hundred 


Paunds to advance the Deſign of propogating the 
Bw 4 e wh e Chriſtian 
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! 
© Chriſtian Religion in America; and as ſoon as he heard 
© that the Faſt- India Company were entertaining Propo- 
« ſfitions for the like Deſigns in the Eaſt, he preſently ſent 
an hundred Pounds for a Beginning and an Example, 
but intended to carry it much further, when it ſhould 
© be ſet on Foot to Purpoſe. He had deſigned, tho' 
© ſome Accidents did upon great Conſiderations divert 
© him from ſettling it during his Life, but not from 
ordering it by his Will, that a liberal Proviſion ſhould 
© be made for one, who ſhould in a very few well-di- 


geſted Sermons, every Year ſet forth the Truth of 


©the Chriſtian Religion in general, without deſcend- 
ing to the Subdiviſions amongſt Chriſtians ; and who 
* ſhould be changed every third Year, that fo this no- 
ble Study and Employment might paſs through many 
* Hands, by which Means many might become Maſters 
of the Argument. | | 


Ix his younger Years he had Thoughts of entring 


into Holy Orders; .and one Reaſon that determined him 
againſt it, was, that he believed he might in ſome Re- 

ſpects be more ſerviceable to Religion, by continuing 
a Layman. -* His having no Intereſts with Relation to 
Religion, beſides thoſe of ſaving his own Soul, gave 
him, as he thought, a more unſuſpected Authority 


in writing or acting on that Side. He knew the pro- 


* phane Crew fortified themſelves againſt all that was 
© {aid by Men of our Profeſſion, with this, that it was 
their Trade, and that they were paid for it: He 
* hoped therefore that he might have the more In- 
* fluence the leſs he ſhared in the Patrimony of the 
J 1 OY 

_ Mk Locke, whoſe accurate Talent in Reaſoning, is 
fo much celebrated even by the Scepticks and Infidels 
of our Times, ſhewed his Zeal for Chriſtianity, firſt, 
in his middle Age, by publiſhing a Diſcourſe on Pur- 
poſe to demonſtrate the Reaſonableneſs of believing 
Jeſus to be the promiſed Meſſiah; and after that, in 
the laſt Year of his Life, by a very judicious Commen- 
tary upon ſeveral of the Epiſtles of St Paul. ; 


— 
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He Cocke of the M1RACLEs wrought by our Savi. 


our and his Apoſtles, in the ſtrongeſt Manner, both as 
Facts unexceptionably true, and as the cleareſt Evidences | 
of a divine Miſſion. . His Words are theſe ; The Evidence 


Sour Saviour's Miſſion from Heaven is ſo great, in the Mul- 


titude of his Miracles he did before all Sorts of People, (which j 


the divine Providence and Wiſdom has fo ordered, that they | 


never were, nor could be denied by any of the Enemies and | 


Oppeſers of Chriſtianity) that what he delivered, cannot | 
but be received as the Oracles of God, and ungueſtionabl: | 
Verity. And again, after his Reſurrection, he ſent his | 
Apaſtles among ft the Nations, accompanied with Miracles; | 
which were done in all Parts WL Frequently, and before 5 
many Witneſſes of all Sorts, in broad Day- Light, that as | 
I have often obſerved, the Enemies of Chriſtianity have | 
never dared to deny them: No, not Julian himſelf, who | 


neither wanted Skill nor Power to enquire into the Truth, 


nor would have failed to have proclaimed and ex- 


Peſed it, if he could have detected any Falſhood in tbe | 
Hiflory of the Goſpel, or found the leaſt Ground to 
queſtion the Matter of Fa&t publiſhed of Chriſt, and his 
Apoſtles. The Number and Evidence of the Miracles 
done by our Saviour and his Followers, by the Power and 


Force of Truth, bore down this mighty and accompliſbed | 


Emperor and all his Parts, in his own Dominions, He 


durft not deny fo plain Matter of Fact; which being 


granted, the Truth of our Saviour's Doctrine and Miſſion 


unavoidably follows, notwithſtandi ing whatever artful 
Suggeſtions his Wit could invent, or Malice Spould offer, 
#9 the contrary. 


To thoſe who aſk, What Need Was abel of a Savi- 
our ? What Advantage have we by Feſus Chriſt ? Mr 


' Locke replies, I is enough to 7 ify the Fitneſs of any 
Thing to be done, by reſolving it into the Wiſdom of 


God, who has done it; whereof our narrow Underſtand- 


ing, and ſhort Views may utterly incapacitate us to 


judge. We know little of this. viſible, and nothing at 
all of the State of that intellectual World, , (wherein 


are infinite Numbers and Degrees of be its out t of the 
N Reach 
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Reach of our Ken or Gueſs) and therefore know not what 


- Tranſactions there were between God and our Saviour, in 
is WW Zeference to his Kingdom: We know not what Need there 
3 WM was to ſet up a Head and a Chieftain, in Oppoſition 10 
ce WW THE PRINCE OF THIs WORLD, THE PRINCE OF 
]- BY Tar Powter OF THE AIR, Gc. whereof there” are 


more than obſcure Intimations in Scripture. And we ſhall 
take too much upon us, if we ſhall call God's Wiſdom or: 
Providence to account, and pertly condemn for needleſs, all 
that cur weak, and perhaps biaſſed UNDERSTANDING, 
cannot account for. And then he ſhews at large the 
Neceſſity there was of the Goſpel-Revelation, to deli- 
ver the World from the miſerable State of Darkneſs 
and Ignorance that Mankind were in. I. As to the 
true Knowledge of God. 2. As to the Worſhip to be 
paid him. 3. As to the Duties to be performed to 
him. To which he adds the mighty Aids and Encou- 
| ragements to the Performance of our Duty. 1. From 
the Aſſurance the Goſpel gives of future Rewards and 
Puniſhments. And, 2. From the Promiſe of the Spi- 
rit of God to direct and aſſiſt us. k TT 
THe holy Scriptures are every where mentioned by 
him with the greateſt Reverence. He calls them the 
= #cly Books, the ſacred Text, holy Writ, and divine Reve- 
lation; and exhorts Chriſtians to betake themſelves in 
earneſt to the Study of the Way to Salvation, in. thoſe 
holy Writings, wherein God has revealed it from Heaven, 
and propoſed it to the World ; ſeeking our Religion where 
we are ſure it is in Truth to be found, comparing ſpi- 
ritual Things with ſpiritual. And in a Letter written 
the Year before his Death, to one who had aſked this 
Queſtion, What is the ſborteft and ſureſt Way, for a 
young Gentleman to attain to a true Knowledge of the 
Chriftian Religion, in the full and juſt Extent of it ? 
His Anſwer is, Let him ſtudy the holy Scripture, eſbe- 
cially the New Teſtament. Therein are contained the 
Words of eternal Life, It has God for its Auth r; 
Salvation for its End; and Truth, without any Mix ure 
sf Error, for its Matter. ng Direction that was co- 
1 5 55 Pied 
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1 
pied from his own Practice, in the latter Part of his Life, 
and after his Retirement from Buſineſs ; when for four- 
teen or fifteen Tears, he applied himſelf eſpecially tothe Study 
of the holy Scriptures, andemployed the laſt Years of his Life 
hardly in any Thing elſe. He uas never weary of ad- 
miring the great Views of that ſacred Boo, and the juſt 
Relation of all its Parts, He every Day made Diſcove- 

riet in it, that gave him freſh Cauſe of Admiration. 
*  _ Or St Paul, in particular, upon ſeveral of whoſe 
Epiſtles he drew up a moſt uſeful Commentary, he ſays, 
That he was miraculouſly called to the Miniſtry of the Gr/- 
pel, and declared to be a choſen Veſſel ;—That he had the 
whole Doctrine of the Goſpel from God by immediate Reve- 
lation. — That for his Information in the Chriſtian Knows- 
edge, and the Myſteries and Depths of the Diſpenſation of 
God by Feſus Chriſt, God himſelf had condeſcended to be his |} 
Inſtructor and Teacher. — That he had received the Light 
of the Goſpel, from the Fountain and Father of Light him- * 
ſelf. —And that an exact Obſervation of his Reaſon- 
ings and Inferences, is the only ſafe Guide for the 
right underſtanding of him, under the Spirit of God, that 
directed theſe ſacred Writings, ' _ | 0 

AND the Death of this great Man was agreeable to 
his Life. For we are informed by one who was with 
him when he died, and had lived in the ſame Family 
for ſeven Years before, That the Day before his Deatb, 
he particularly exhorted all about him to read the holy 
Scriptures; That he deſired to be remembered by them 
at Evening Prayers; and being told, that if he would, the | 
whole Family ſhould come and pray by him in his Chamber, 
he anſwered, he ſhould be very glad to have it fo, if it 
would not give too much Trouble : That an Occaſion of- 
fering to {peak of the Goodneſs of Cod, he eſpecially ex- 
alted the Love which God ſhewed to Man, in juſtifying him | 
by Faith in Feſus Chriſt ; and returned God Thanks in par- 
ticular for having called him to the Knowledge of that di- 

vine Saviour. E „ 4 
Azour two Months before his Death, he drew upa | 
Letter to a certain Gentleman, (who afterwards diſtin- 
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guiſhed himſelf by a very different Way of Thinking 
and Writing) and left this Direction upon it, To be 


delivered to him after my Deceaſe. In it are theſe re- 
markable Words. This Life is a Scene of Vanity that 


ſcon paſſes away, and affords no ſolid Satisfaction, but in 
tbe Conſciouſneſs of doing well, and in the Hopes of another 


Life. This is what I can ſay upon Experience, and what 
you will find to be true, when you come to make up the 
Account. | 5 | 

| Sik Jac Newton, univerſally acknowledged to be 
the ableſt Philoſopher and Mathematician that this or 
perhaps any other Nation has produced, is alſo well 
known to have been a firm Believer, and a ſerious Chriſ- 


tian, His Diſcoveries concerning the Frame and Syl- 


tem of the Univerſe, were applied by him, as Mr 
Boyle”s Enquiries into Nature had been, to demonſtrate 
apainſt 4theits of all Kinds, the Being of a God, and 
to illuſtrate his Power and Wiſdom in the Creation of 
the World. Of which a better Account cannot be giv- 
en, than in the Words of an ingenious Perſon who 
has been much converſant in his philoſophical Writ- 
ings. At the End of his mathematical Principles of 


| © natural Philoſophy, he has given us his Thoughts 


concerning the Deity. Wherein he firſt obſerves, 
that the Similitude found in all Parts of the Univerſe, 
* makes it undoubted, that the whole is governed by 


| © one ſupreme Being, to whom the Original is owing 


of the Frame of Nature, which evidently is the Effect 
© of Choice and Deſign. He then proceeds briefly to 
* ſtate the beſt metaphyſical Notions concerning God. 


| © In ſhort, we cannot conceive either of Space or Time 
© otherwiſe than as neceſſarily exiſting; this Being there- 
| © fore, on whom all others depend, muſt certainly exiſt- 


by the ſame Neceſſity of Nature. Conſequently where 
© ever Space and Time is found, there God muſt alſo be. 
And as it appears impoſſible to us, that Space ſhould 
* be limited, or that Time ſhould have had a Beginning, 
* the Deity muſt be both immenſe and eternal. 
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Tus great Man applied himſelf with the utmoſt At- 
tention to the Study of the holyScriptures, and conſidered 
the ſeveral Parts of them with an uncommon Exactneſs; 

particularly as to the Order of Time, and the Series of 
Prophecies and Events relating to the Meſſiah. Upon 
which Head, he has left behind him an elaborate Diſ- 
courſe, to prove that the famous Prophecy of Daniel's 
Weeks, which has been ſo induſtrioully perverted by the 
Deiſts of our Times, was an expreſs Prophecy of the 
coming of the Meſſiah, and fulfilled in Jeſus Chriſt. 

Mr Addiſon, ſo deſervedly celebrated for an uncom- 
mon Accuracy in Thinking and Reaſoning, has given 
abundanr Proof of his firm Belief of Chriſtianity, and 
his Zeal againſt Infidels of all Kinds in the Writings that 
are here publiſhed ; of which it is certainly known, that 
2 great Part of them were his own. Compoſitions. 

I mention not theſe great Names, nor the Teſtimo- 
nies they have given of their firm Belief of the Truth 
of Chriſtianity, as if the Evidences of our Religion 
were to be finally reſolved into human Authority, or 
. tried in any other Way than by the known and eſta- 

'bliſhed Rules of right Ronſon; but my Deſign in men: 
| ming them, % 7 
To ſhew the very great as of thoſe who 
ns make the Belief of Revelation inconſiſtent wit 

the due Uſe of ourReaſon, when they have known fo 
many eminent Inſtances in our Time, of the great- | 
eſt Maſters of Reaſon, not only believing Revelation, 

but zenloully. concerned to eftabhſb and propagate. the 1} 

'Polict:of nl. | 
2. Tux Remembrance of this wall alſo ** a Means, 
on one Hand, to hinder well-meaning People from being 

miſled by the vain Boaſts of our modern Pretenders to 

Reaſon ; and, on the other Hand, to check the Zncl:- 

nation of the wicked and vicious to be miſled; when 
both of them have before their Eyes ſuch freſh and e- 


minent Inſtances of ſound Reaſoning and a firm Faith, 


res together in one and the ſame Mine. 
4 $6 . . Fos⸗ 
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3. FURTHER, as theſe were Perſons generally eſteem>- 
ed for Virtue and Goodneſs, and, notwithſtanding their 
high Attainments, remarkable for their Modeſty and 
Humility ; their Examples ſhew us, that a ſtrong and 


clear Reaſon naturally leads to the Belief of Revelation;. | 


when it is not under the Influences of Vice or Pride. 
4. AN p, finally, as they are all Laymen, there is 
no Room for the Enemies of revealed Religion to alledge, 
that they were prejudiced by Intereſt, or ſecular Conſi- 
derations of any Kind; a Zuggeſtion, that has really 
no Weight, when urged againſt the Writings of the 
Clergy, in Defence of Revelation, ſince they do not de- 
fire to be truſted upon their own Authority, but upon 
the Reaſons they offer; and Lawyers and Phyſicians 
ald not leſs truſted, becauſe they live by their Profeſ- 
ſions; but it is a Suggeſtion that eaſily takes hold of 
weak Minds, and eſpecially ſuch as catch at Objections, 
and are willing to be caught by them. And, conſi- 
dering the Diligence of the Adverſary in making Pro- 
ſelytes, and drawing Men from the Faith of Chriſt, e- 
qual Diligence is required of thoſe Who are to main- 
tain that Faith, not only to leave Men no real Ground, 
but even no Chur or Pretence, for their Infidelity. - 


» —_ 
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Tres Kal very provilentiatly' to the Honour of 


Time when Arts and Sciences were at their Heigh t, and 


v hen there were Men who made it the Buſineſs of their 


Lives to ſearch after Truth, and ſift the ſeveral Opini- 
ons of Philoſophers and wife Men, concerning the Du- 


ty, the End, and chief Happineſs of reaſonable Creatures. 


II. SEVERAL of theſe therefore, when they had in- 


formed themſelves of our Saviour's Hiſtory, and exa- 


mined with unprejudiced Minds the Doctrines and Man- 
ners of his Diſciples and Followers, were ſo ſtruck and 
convinced, that they profeſſed themſelves of that Sect; 

notwithſtanding, by Profeſſion in that Juncture of 
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the Chriftian Religion, that it did not take its 
Riſe in the dark illiterate Ages of the World, but at a 
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Time, they bid farewel to all the Pleaſures of this Life, 


renounced all the Views of Ambition, engaged in an 
uninterrupted Courſe of Severities, and expoſed them- 


ſelves to public Hatred and Contempt, to n of 


all Kinds, and to Death itſelf. 

III. Or this Sort we may reckon thoſe three early 
Converts to Chriſtianity, who each of them was a Mem- 
ber of a Senate famous for its Wiſdom and Learning. 


Jaſebb the Arimathean was of. the Jewiſh Sanhedrim, 
Dionyſius of the Athenian Areopagus, and Flavius Clemens 


of the Roman Senate; nay, at the Time of his Death, 

Conſul of Rome. Theſe three were ſo thoroughly ſa. 
tisfied of the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, that the 
firſt of them, according to all the Reports of Antiqui- 
ty, died a Martyr for it; as did the ſecond, unleſs we 
diſbelieve Ariſtides, his Fellow-Citizen and Cotempo- 


rary; and the third, as we are informed both by Ko- 


man and Chriſtian Authors. 


IV. Ax oN thoſe innumerable Multitudes, whos: It in | 


moſt of the known Nations of the World, came over to 


_ Chriſtianity at its firſt Appearance, we may be ſure 
there were great Numbers of wiſe and learned Men, 


beſide thoſe whoſe Names are in the Chriſtian Records, 


who without Doubt took Care to examine the Truth of 
li our Saviour's Hiſtory, before they would leave the Re- 


ligion of their Country, and of their Forefathers, for 
the Sake of one that would not only cut them off from 


the Allurements of this World, but ſubject them to e- 


very Thing terrible or diſagreeable in it. Tertullian 


tells the Roman Governors, that their Corporations, 
Councils, Armies, Tribes, Companies, the Palace, Se- 1 
nate, and Courts of Judicature, were filled with Chri- 


ſtians ; as Arnobius aſſerts, that Men of the fineſt Parts 


and Learning, Orators, Grammarians, Rhetoricians, 
Lawyers, Phyſicians, Philoſophers, deſpiſing the 


Sentiments they had been once fond of, took up their 


Reſt in the Chriſtian Religion. 


v. Wno can imagine that Men of this Character did 


not thoroughly inform themſelves of the Hiſtory of that | 
5 e Perſon f 
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Perſon whoſe Doctrines they embraced ? For however 


conſonant to Reaſon his Precepts appeared, how good 


A ſoever were the Effects which they produced in the 


World, nothing could have tempted Men to acknow- 
ledge him'as their God and Saviour, but their being 
firmly perſuaded of the Miracles he wrought,. and the 
many Atteſtations of his divine Miſhon, which were to 


be met with in the Hiſtory of his Lite, This was the 


Ground-Work of the Chriſtian Religion, and, if this 


failed, the whole Superſtructure ſunk with it. This 
| Point therefore of the Truth of our Saviour's Hiſtory, 


as recorded by the Evangeliſts, is every where taken for 
granted in the Writings of thoſe, who from Pagan Phi- 
loſophers became Chriſtian Authors, and who, by Rea- 


| ſon of their Converſion, are to be looked upon as of 


the ſtrongeſt collateral Teſtimony for the Truth of 
what is delivered concerning our Saviour. 

VI. BESIDEs innumerable Authors that are loſt, we 
have the undoubted Names, Works, or Fragments of 
ſeveral Pagan Philoſophers, ,which ſhew them to have 
been as learned as any unconverted heathen Authors of 
the Age in which they lived. If we look into the great- 
eſt Nurſeries of Learning in thoſe Ages of the World, we 
find in Athens, Dionyſus, Quadratus, Ariſtides, Athena- 


BE goras; and in Alexandria, Dionyſius, Clemens, Ammoni- 
u,, and Anatolius, to whom we may add Origen; for 


though his Father was a Chriſtian Martyr, he became; 


without all Controverſy, the moſt learned and able Phi- 
loſopher of his Age, by his Education at Alexandria, in 


that famous Seminary of Arts and Sciences, > 


— — _— 
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Qui mare & terras variiſque mundum 
Temperat horis : 5 
nde nil majus generatur ipſo, 
Nee viget quicquam ſimile aut ſecundum Hor, 
IMONIDES being aſked by Dionyſius the Tyrant, 
what God was, deſired a Day's Time to conſider 


of it before he made his Reply. When the Day was 
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expired, he deſired two Days; and afterwards, inſtead 


of returning his Anſwer, demanded till. double the 
Time to conſider of it. This great Poet and Philo- 
ſopher, the more he contemplated the Nature of thjge 
Deity, found that he waded but the more out of his 
Depth; and that he loſt himſelf in the See in- 
ſtead of finding an End of it. | 
Is we conſider the Idea which wiſe Men; by the Light 
of Reaſon, have framed of the divine Being, it amounts 
to this: That he has in him all the Perfection of a ſpiri- 
tual Nature; and ſince we have no Notion of any Kind 
of ſpiritual Perfection , but what we diſcover in our own 
Souls, we join Infinitude to each Kind of theſe Perfecti- 
ons, and what is a Faculty in an human Soul becomes 
an Attribute in God. He exiſt in Place and Time, the 
divine Being fills the Immenſity of Space with his Pre- 
ſence, and inhabits Eternity. We are poſſeſſed of a little 
Power and a little Knowledge, the divine Being is al- 
mighty and omniſcient. In ſhort, by adding Infinity 
to any Kind of Perfection we enjoy, and by joining all 
theſe different Kinds of Perfections in one Being, we 
form our Idea of the great Sovereign of Nature. 
T Hou everyone who thinks muſt have made this 
Obſervation, I ſhall produce Mr Locke*s Authority to the 
fame Purpoſe, out af his Eſſay on human Underſtanding. # 
©If we examine the Idea we have of the incomprehen- 


= ſible ſupream Being, we ſhall find that we come by it 


the ſame Way; and that the complex Ideas we have 
both of God and ſeparate Spirits, are made up of the | 
« ſimple Ideas we receive from Reflexion; v. g. having | 
from what we experiment in ourſelves, got the Ideas of 
Exiſtence and Duration, of Knowledge and Power, 
© of Pleaſure and Happineſs, and of ſeveral other Qua- 
© lities and Powers, which it is better to have than to 
© be without; when we would frame an Idea the moſt: | 
« ſuitable we can to the ſupream Being, we enlarge 
every one of theſe with our Idea of Infinity; and ſo 
ö Gal them ns. >omels make our TOES idea of 
*G ' 718; | 
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I is not impoſſible that-there. may be many Kinds 
of ſpiritual Perfection, beſides thoſe which are lodged in 
an human Soul; but it is impoſſible that we ſhould have 
Ideas of any Kinds of Perfection, except thoſe of which 
we have ſome ſmall Rays and ſhort imperfect Strokes in 
ourſelves. It would be therefore a very high Preſumption 
to determine whether the ſupream Being has not many 


more Attributes than thoſe which enter into our Concep- 


tions of him. This is certain, that if there be any Kind 
of { piritual Perfection which is not marked out in an hu- 
man Soul, it belongs in its Fulneſs to the divine Nature. 
SEVERAL eminent Philoſophers have imagined, that 
the Soul in her ſeparate State, may have new Faculties 


| ſpringing up in her, which ſhe is not capable of exert - 


ing during her reſent Union with the Body ; and whe- 
| ther theſe Faculties may not correſpond with other At- 

tributes in the divine Nature, and open to us hereafter 
new Matter of Wonder and Adoration, we are altoge- 


5 ther ignorant. This, as I have ſaid before, we ought . 


to acquieſce in, that the ſovereign Being, the great Au- 
thor of Nature, has in him all poſſible Perfection, as 
well in Kind as in Degree, to ſpeak according to our 


| Methods of conceiving. I ſhall only add, under this 


Head, that when we have raiſed our Notion of this 
infinite Being, as high as it is poſſible for the Mind of 
Man to go, it will fall infinitely ſhort of what he re- 


ally is. There is no End of his Greatneſs : The moſt ex- 
alted Creature he has made; is only capable of a 


it; none but himſelf can comprehend it. 
Tux Advice of the Son of Sirach is very juſt and ſub- 
lime i in this Light. By this Werd all Things conſiſt. We 
may ſpeak much, and yet come ſhort : Wherefore, in Sum, 
he is all. Hou ſhall we be able to magnify him ? For he is 
great above all his Works. The Lord is terrible and very 
great; and marvellous in his Power. When you glorify 
the Lord, exalt him as much as you can; for even yet witl 
he far exceed; And when you exalt him, 'put forth alt 
your Strength, and be not weary ; for you can never go 
TH a * hath * him, that he might tell us 
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greater. Things than theſe be, for we have ſeen but a ou 
of us Works, © 

I Have here only confidered the ſupream Being by 
the Light of Reaſon and Philoſophy. If we would ſee 
him in all the Wonders of his Mercy, we muſt have 
Recourſe to Revelation, which repreſents him to us, 
not only as infinitely great and glorious, but as infinitely 
goodand juſt in his Diſpenſations towards Man. But as 
this is a Theory which falls under every one's Conſi- 
deration, tho' indeed it can never be fufficiently conſi- 


Worſhip and Veneration which we ought to pay to 
this almighty Being. We ſhould often refreſh our 
Minds with the Thought of him, and annihilate our- 
ſelves before him, in the Contemplation of our own 
Worthleſſneſs, and of his tranſcendent Excellency and 
Perfection. This would imprint in our Minds ſuch a 


which I am here recommending, and which is in Rea- 
lity a Kind of inceſſant Prayer, and reaſonable Humi- 
lation of the Soul before him who made it. 

Tarrs would effectually kill in us all the little Seeds 
of Pride, Vanity, and Self- conceit, which are apt to 
ſhoot up in the Minds of ſuch whoſe Thonghts turn 
more on thoſe comparative Advantages which they enjoy 
over ſome of their Fellaw-creatures, than on that infi- 
ite Diſtance which is placed between them and the ſu- 


. quicken our Deſires and Endeavours of uniting our- 

ſelves to him, by all the Acts of Religion and Virtue. 

_ ,-SUcH an habitual Homage to the ſupream Being, 
would, in a particular Manner, baniſh from among us 

that prevailing Impiety of uſing his Name on the moſt 

trivial Occaſions. 

I find the following Paſſage i in an excellent Sermon, 

preached at the Funeral of a Gentleman who was an 
Honour to his Country, and a more diligent as well as 

ao Enquirer into the Works of Nature, than any 
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And who can magnify him as he it? There art yet hid” 


dered, I ſhall here only take Notice of that. habitual 


conſtant and uninterrupted Awe and Veneration as that 


pream Model of all Perfection. It would likewiſe l 


other 


1 


other our Nation has ever produced He had the pro- 
foundeſt Veneration for the great God of Heaven and 
Earth that I have ever obſerved in any Perſon. The very 
Name of God was never mentioned by him without a 
pauſe, and a viſible Stop in his Diſcourſe; in which, 
© one that knew him moſt particularly above twenty 
© Years, has told me, that he was ſo exact, that he does 
© not remember to have obſerved him once to fail an it. 
EVERY one knows the Veneration which was paid 
by the Jews to a Name fo great, wonderful and holy. 
They would not let it enter even into their religious 
Diſcourſes. What can we then think of thoſe who make 
Uſe of fo tremendous a Name in the ordinary Expreſſi- 
ons of their Anger, Mirth, and moſt impertinent Paſ- 
fions? Of thoſe who admit ir into the meſt familiar 
Queſtions and Aſſertions, ludicrous Phraſes and Works 
of Humour? Not to mention thoſe who violate it by 
ſolemn Perjuries ? It would be an Affront to Reaſon; 
to endeavour to ſet forth the Horror and Profaneneſs 
of ſuch a Practice. The very Mention of it expoſes 
it ſufficiently to thoſe in whom the Light of Nature, 
not to LOS Religion, is not utterly n O. 
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Deum namgue ire ber omnes 7 
Tg ue, tract Ye maris, celumque profundum, 
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1 1 about Sun-ſet 1 in the open 
Fields, till the Night inſenfibly fell upon me, -I at 
firſt amuſed myſelf with all the Richneſs and Variety 
of Colours, which appeared in the weſtern Parts of 
Heaven : In Proportion as they faded away and went 
out, ſeveral Stars and Planets appeared one after ano- 
ther, till the whole Firmament was in a Glow. The 
Blueneſs of the Æther was exceedingly heightened and 
enlivened by the Seaſon of the Year, and by the-Rays of 
all thoſe Luminaries that paſſed thro? it. The Galaxy 
appeared in its moſt beautiful White, To compleat 
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the Scene, the full Moon roſe at Length in that clouded ; 


Majeſty which Milton takes Notice of, and opened to 
the Eye a new Picture of Nature, which was more fine- 


ly ſhaded, and diſpoſed among ſofter Lights, than that 
which the Sun had before diſcovered to we: | 


As I was ſurveying the Moon walking in her Bright- 1 


REY and taking her Progreſs among the Conſtellations, 


a Thought aroſe in me, which 1 believe very often per- | 


| plexes and diſturbs Men of ſerious and contemplative 


Natures. David himſelf fell into it in that Reflexion, 


When I confider the Heavens, the Work of thy Fi ingers, | 
the Moon and the Stars which thou haſt ordained, - what is | 
Man that thou art mindful of him, aud the Son of Man that 
thou regardeſt him! In the ſame Manner when I conſi- We 
dered that infinite Hoſt of Stars, or, to ſpeak more 
philoſophically, of Suns, which were then ſhining upon 

me, with thoſe innumerable Sets of Planets or Worlds, | 
which were moving round their reſpective Suns; when | 


I ftill enlarged the Idea, and ſuppoſed another Heaven 


of Suns and Worlds riſing ſtill above this which we diſ- 

covered, and theſe {till enlightned by a ſuperior Firma- 

ment of Luminaries, which are planted at ſo great a 
Diſtance, that they may appear to the Inhabitants of the 


ori 2 


former as the Stars do to us; in ſhort, whilſt I purſued | = 


this Thought, I could not but reflect on that little in- 
ſignificant Figure which I myſelf bore amidſt the Im- $ 


menſity of God's Works. 


WERE the Sun, which enlightens this Part of the | 
Creation, with all the Hoſt of planetary Worlds that 


move about him, utterly extinguiſhed and annihilated; 


they would not be miſſed more than a Grain of Sand 
upon the Sea-Shore. ' The Space they poſſeſs is ſo exceed 


ingly little in Compariſon of the Whole, that it would 
ſcarce make a Blank in the Creation. TheChaſm would 
beimperceptible to an Eye, that could take in the whole 
Compaſsof Nature, and paſs from one End of the Creati- 
on to the other; as it is poſſible there may be ſuch a Senſe 


in ourſelves hereafter, or in Creatures which are at pre- 
{ent more exalted than ourſelves. 


We ſee many Stars 
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by the Help of Glaſſes, which we do not diſcover with 
our Eyes; and the finer our Teleſcopes are, the more 
ſtill are our Diſcoveries. Huygenius carries this Fhought 
ſo far, that he does not think it impoſſible there may be 


Stars whoſe Light is not yet travelled down to us ſince 
their firſt Creation. There is noQueſtion but the Uni- 


verſe has certain Bounds ſet to it; but when we conſider 
that it is the Work of infinite Power, prompted by infi- 
nite Goodneſs, with an infinite Space to exert itſelf in, 
how can our Imagination ſet any Bounds to it. 


To return therefore to my firſt Thought; I could not 


but look upon myſelf with ſecret Horror, as a Being 
that was not worth the ſmalleſt Regard of one who had 
ſo great a Work under his Care and Superintendency. 
I was afraid of being overlooked amidſt the Immenſity 
of Nature, and loſt among that infinite Variety of Crea- 
tures, which in all Probability ſwarm through all theſe 
immeaſurable Regions of Matter. , 1 

Ix order to recover myſelf from this mortifying 


Thought, I conſidered that it took Its Riſe from thoſe 


narrow Conceptions which we are apt to entertain of 
the divine Nature. We ourſelves cannot attend to ma- 


ny different Objects at the ſame Time. If we are care- 


ful to inſpect ſome Things, we muſt of Courſe neglect 
others. 


Creatures of the higheſt Capacities, as they are Crea- 


tures, that is, Beings of finite and limited Natures. The 
Preſence of every created Being is confined to a certain 


Meaſure of Space, and conſequently his Obſervation is 


ſtinted to a certain Number of Objects. The Sphere in 
which we move, and act, and underſtand, is of a wider 
Circumference to one Creature than another, according 


as we riſe one above another in the Scale of Exiſtence, 
But the wideſt of theſe our Spheres has its Circumfe- 
rence. When therefore we reflect on the divine Nature, 
we are ſo uſed and accuſtomed to this Imperfection in 


ourſelves, that we cannot forbear in Tome Meaſure aſ- 


cribing it to him in whom there is no Shadow of Imper- 
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thers. This Imperfection which we obſerve in our- 
ſelves, is an Imperfection that cleaves in ſome Degree ta 
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5 . 8 
fection. Our Reaſon indeed aſſures us that his Attri- 
butes are infinite, but the Poorneſs of our Conceptions 


is ſuch, that it cannot forbear ſetting Bounds to every 
Thing it contemplates, till our Reaſon comes again to 


our Succour, and throws down all thoſe little Preju- 


dices which rife in us unawares, and are natural to the 


Mind of Man. 


Ws ſhall therefore utterly extinguiſh this melancholy 


Thought, of our being overlooked by our Maker in the 


Multiplicity of his Works, and the Infinity of thoſe 
Objects among which he ſeems to be inceſſantly im- 


ployed, if we conſider, in the firſt Place, that ag 


omnipreſent, and, in the ſecond, that he is omniſcient. 
Ir we conſider him in his Omnipreſence, his Bein 


paſſes thro*, actuates, and ſupports the whole Frame | 
of Nature. His Creation, and every Part of it, is full 
of him, There is nothing he has made, that is either 


ſo diſtant, ſo little, or ſo inconſiderable, which he does 


not eſſentially inhabit. His Subſtance is within the 
Subſtance of every Being, whether material or immate- 


rial, and as intimately preſent to it, as that Being is to 


Itſelf. It would be an Imperfection in him, were he able 
to remove out of one Place into another, or towithdraw | 


himſelf from any Thing he has created, or from any 


Part of that Space which is diffuſed and ſpread Abroad 


to Infinity. In ſhort, to ſpeak of him in the Language 
of the old Philoſopher, he is a Being whoſe Centre is 
evcry where, and his Circumference no where. 

IN the ſecond Place, he is omniſcient as well as omni- 


preſent. His Omniſcience indeed neceſſarily and natu- | 


rally flows from his. Omnipreſence; he cannot but be 


conſcious of every Motion that ariſes in the whole mate- | 
rial World, which he thus eſfentially pervades, and of e- 
very T hought that is ſtirring in the intellectual World, 


to every Part of which he is thus intimately united. 
Several Moraliſts have conſidered the Creation as the 


Temple of God, which he has built with his own Hands, | 


and which is filled with his Preſence. Others have con- 


; 22822 infinite Space as the e or rather the 


Habi⸗ 
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Habitation of the Almighty: But the nobleſt and moſt 
exalted Way of conſidering this infinite Space, is that 
of Sir [aac Newton, who calls it the Senſorium of the God- 
head. Brutes and Men have their Senſoriola, or little 
Senſoriums, by which they apprehend the Preſence and 
perceive the Actions of a few Objects that lie contiguous 
to them. Their Knowledge and Obſervation turns 
within a very narrow Circle. But as God Almighty 
cannot but perceive and know every Thing in which he 
reſides, infinite Space gives Room to infinite Knowledge, 
and is, as it were, an Organ to Omniſcience. 85 
F Wenk the Soul ſeparate from the Body, and with _ 
one Glance of Thought ſhould ſtart beyond the Bounds | 
of the Creation; ſhould it for Millions of Years continue 
Ez its Progreſs through infinite Space with the ſame Activi- 
VE ty, it would ſtill find itſelf within the Embrace of its 
Creator, and encompaſſed round with the Immenſity of 
the Godhead, Whilſt we are in the Body he is not leſs 
VE preſent with us, becauſe he is concealed from us. O that 
BE knew where I might find him! ſays Job. Behold T go for- 
= ward, but he is not there; and backward, but I cannot 
W perceive him. On the left Hand, where he does work, but 
= 7 cannot behold. him; he hideth himſelf on the right Hand, 
Ss that I cannot ſee him. In ſhort, Reaſon, as well as Re- 
BE v<lation, aſſures us, that he cannot be abſent from us, 
ME notwithſtanding he is undiſcovered by us. £9 
IN this Conſideration of God Almighty's Omnipre- 
W ſence and Omniſcience, every uncomfortable Thought 
& vaniſhes. He cannot but regard every Thing that has 
1. Being, eſpecially ſuch of his Creatures who fear they are 
. not regarded by him. He is privy to all their Thoughts, 
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e and to that Anxiety of Heart in particular, which is apt 
eto trouble them on this Occaſion : For, as it is impoſli- 


* ble he ſhould overlook any of his Creatures, ſo we may 
be confident that he regards, with an Eyeof Mercy, thoſe 
J who endeavour to recommend themſelves to his Notice, 


ne and in an unfeigned Humility of Heart, think themſelves 
unworthy that he ſhould be mindful of them. | 
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P your Paper of Friday the gth Inſtant, you had Oc- 
caſion to conſider the Ubiquity of the Godhead, and 


at the ſame Time to ſhew, that as he is preſent to every 


Thing, he cannot but be attentive to every Thing, and 
privy to all the Modes and Parts of its Exiſtence; or, in 
other Words, that his Omniſcience and Omnipreſence 
are co-exiſtent, and run together through the whole 


| Infinitudeof Space. This Conſideration might furniſh 


us with many Incentives to Devotion, and Motives to 
Morality; but as this Subject has been handled by ſe- 
veral excellent Writers, I ſhall conſider it in a Light 


wherein I have not ſeen it placed by others. 


FizsT, How diſconſolate is the Condition of an in- 
tellectual Being who is thus preſent with his Maker, 


but at the ſame Time receives no extraordinary Benefit 


— 


or Advantage from this his Preſence! 

SzconDLY, How deplorable is the Condition of an 
intellectual Being, who feels no other Effects from this 
his Preſence, but ſuch as proceed from divine Wrath 
and Indignation! 

THIRDLY, How happy | is the Condition of that, in- 


telleftual Being, who is ſenſible of his Maker's Pre- 
fence, from the ſecret Effects of his Mercy and loving 


— 


| Kindneſs ! 05 = 


FIRST, How diſconſolate is the Condition of an in- 


tellectual Being, who is thus preſent with his Maker, but 
at the ſame Time receives no extraordinary Benefit or 
Advantage from this his Preſence! Every Particle of il 
Matter is actuated by this Almighty Being, which paſſes | 


through it. The Heavens and the Earth, the Stars and 


Planets, move and gravitate by Virtue of this great 


Principle within them. All the dead Parts of Nature 


are invigorated by the Preſence of their Creator, and 


made capable of exefting their reſpective Qualities. 


The ſeveral Inſtincts in the Brute Creation do likewiſe 


operate and work towards the ſeveral Ends which are 


1 to them, by this divine Energy. Man only, 


who | 
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whodoes not co-operate with this holy Spirit, and is un- 
attentive to his Preſence, receives none of thoſe Advan- 


ET. - 


tages from it, which are perfective of his Nature, and 
neceſſary to his well-being. The Divinity is with him, 
and in him, and every where about him, but of no Ad- 
vantage to him. It is the ſame Thing to a Man with- 


out Religion, as if there were no God in the World It 


is indeed impoſſible for an infinite Being to remove him- 
ſelf from any of his Creatures; but tho he cannot with 


draw his Eſſence from us, which would argue an Im- 


erfection in him, he can withdraw from us all the Joys 
and Conſolations of it. His Preſence may perhaps be 
neceſſary to ſupport us in our Exiſtence; but he may 
leave this our Exiſtence to itſelf, with regard to its Hap- 
pineſs or Miſery, For, in this Senſe, he may caſt us: 
away from his Preſence, and take his holy Spirit from 


us. This ſingle Conſideration one would think ſuffici- 


ent to make-us open our Hearts to alk thoſe Infuſions of 
Joy and Gladneſs which are ſo near at Hand, and ready 
to be poured is upon us; eſpecially when we conſider, 
Secondly, the deplorable Condition of an intellectual 
Being, who feels no other Effects from his Maker's 
Preſence, but ſuch as proceed from divine Wrath and 
Indignation. „ FFT 

WE may aſſure ourſelves, that the great Author of 
Nature will not always be as one who is indifferent to 
any of his Creatures. 'Thoſe who will not feel him in 
his Love, will be ſure to feel him at length in his Diſpleaſ-- 
ure. And how dreadful is the Condition of that Crea- 
ture who is only ſenſible of the Being of earns, by 
what he ſuffers from him! He is as eſſentially. preſent: 
in Hell as in Heaven; but the Inhabitants of thoſe ac-- 
curſed Places behold him only in his Wrath, and ſhrink: 
within the Flames, toconceal themſelves from him. It 


is not in the Power of Imagination to.conceive the fear-- + 

ful Effects of Omnipotence incenſed. | 

Bur I ſhall only conſider the Wretchedneſs of an in- 

tellectual Being, who, in this Life, lies under the Diſ- 

pleaſure of him, that at all Times and in all Places, is 
| „25 
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- intimately united with him. He is able to diſquiet the 


the ſecret Effects of his Mercy and loving Kindneſs. 


Odjects; and there is noQueſtion but our Souls, when 1 


be always ſenſible of the divine Preſence. We, who 
have this Veil of Fleſh ſtanding between us and the 
World of Spirits, muſt be content to know that the 


." apprehend him; we may however taſte and 


cret Comforts and Refreſhments which he conveys into 
'*.. our Souls, and by thoſe raviſhing Joys and inward Sa- 
tisfactions which are perpetually ſpringing up, and dif- 


Will, purify i its Paſſions, and enliven all the Powers of 
Man. How happy therefore is an intellectual Being, 


Xn 1 


Soul, and vex it in all irs Faculties. He can hinder any 
of the greateſt Comforts of Life from refreſhing us, and 

give an Edge to every one of its {lighteſt Calamities. 
Who then can bear the Thought of being an Out- caſt 
from his Preſence, that is, from the Comforts of it, or 
of feeling it only in its Terrors? How pathetick is chat f 
Expoſtulation of Fob, when, for the Trial of his Pa- 
tience, he was made to look upon himſelf in this de- 
plorable Condition ! Why haſt thou ſet me as a Mark a- 

gainſt thee, fo that Tam become a Burden to myſelf? But, 

Thirdly, How happy is the Condition of that intellec- 
tual Being who is ſenſible of his Maker's Preſence from 


TE Bleſſed in Heaven behold him Face to Face; 
that i is, are as ſenſible of his Preſence as we are of the | 5 
Preſence of any Perſon whom we look upon with our 
Eyes. There is doubtleſs a Faculty in Spirits by which 
they apprehend one another, as our Senſes do material 


they are diſembodied, or placed in glorified Bodies, will 
by this Faculty, in whatever Part of Space they refide, 


ns a ww aa wie 4 A e r 


Spirit of God is preſent with us, by the Effects which he 
produceth in us. Our outward Senſes are too | A's to | 
ee how 
gracious he is, by his Influence upon our Minds, by thoſe 
virtuous Thoughts which he awakens in us, by thoſe fe- 
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fuſing themſelves among all the Thoughts of good Men, 
He is lodged in our very Effence, and is as a Soul with- 
in the Soul, to irradiate its Underſtanding, rectify its 


who, by Prayer and ahn, by Virtue and good | 
. 1 


_ 


ds 


» | ; 2 b 


Works, opens this Communication between God and 
his own Soul! Tho' the whole Creation frowns upon 
him, and all Nature looks black about him, he has his 
Light and Support within him, that are able to cheer 
his Mind, and bear him up in the Midſt of all thoſe 
Horrors which encompaſs him. He knows that his 
Helper is at Hand, and is always nearer to him than 
any Thing elſe can be, which is capable of annoying or 
terrifying him. In the Midſt of Calumny or Contempt, 
he attends to that Being who whiſpers better Things 
within his Soul, and whom he looks upon as his Defend- 


1] er, his Glory, and the Lifter up of his Head. In his 


4 deepeſt Solitude and Retirement, he knows that he is in 
Company with the greateſt of Beings; and perceives 
= within himſelf ſuch real Senſations of his Preſence, as 


are more delightful than any Thing that can be met with 
in the Converſation of his Creatures. Even in the Hour 


= of Death, he conſiders the Pains of his Diffolation to be 
nothing elſe but the breaking down of that Partition 
which ſtands betwixt his Soul, and the Sight of that 
Being who is always preſent with him, and is about to 


W manifeſt itſelf to him in Fulneſs and Joy. 


1x we would be thus happy, and thus ſenſible of our a 
& Maker's Preſence, from the ſecret Effects of his Mercy 


| 7 and Goodneſs, we muſt keep ſuch a Watch over all our 
= Thoughts, that, in the Language of the Scripture, his 


Soul may have Pleaſure in us. We muſt take Care not 
to grieve his holy Spirit, and endeavour to make the 
| Meditations of our Hearts always acceptable in his 
Sight, that he may delight thus to reſide and dwell in 
us. The Light of Nature could direct Seneca to this 
Doctrine, in a very remarkable Paſſage among his E- 
piſtles, Sacer ineft in nobis ſpiritus, bonorum malorumque 
cuſtos & ovjervator, & guemadmodum nos illam tractamus, 
ita & ille nos. There is a holy Spirit reſiding in us, 
who watchs and obſerves both good and evil Men, 

and will treat us after the ſame Manner that we treat 
him. But I ſhall conclude this Diſcourſe with thoſe 
emphatical Words in divine Revelation, F a Man 
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. me, he will keep my Word, and my Father will loye- 


bim, and we will come unto „n, and make our Abode 
with * 


— gi verbo audacia . 5 0 
Non metuam magni dixiſſe palatia Cel, ov. Mer, 


"X 1K; 
T CONSIDERED in my two laſt Letters that awful and 


f tremendous Subject, the Ubiquity or Omnipre- 


© {ence of the divine Being. I have ſhewn that he is 


0 ur preſent in all Places throughout the whole Ex- 
tent of infinite Space. This Doctrine is ſo agreeable to 
© Reaſon, that we meet with it in the Writings of the 
« enlightened Heathens, as I might ſhew at large, were 
© it not already done by other Hands. But tho” the 


© Deity be thus eſſentially preſent through all the Im- 
© menſity of Space, there is one Part of it in which he 


© diſcovers himſelf in a moſt tranſcendent and viſible 


Glory. This is that Place which. is marked out in 


* Scripture under the different Appellations of Paradiſe, 
the third Heaven,, the Throne of God, and the Habitation 
f his Glory, It is here where the glorified Body of 
* our Saviour reſides, and where all the celeſtial Mac: 
£ chies, and the innumerable Hoſts of Angels, are repre- 
. * ſented as perpetually ſurrounding the Seat of God with 
© Hallelujahs and Hymns of Praiſe. This is that Pre- 
* ſence of God, which ſome of the Divines call his glo- 

_.* rious, and others his majeſtatick Preſence. He is in- | 
© deed as eſſentially preſent in all other Places as in this, | 
but it is here where he reſides in a ſenſible Magnificence, 
© and in the Midſt of thoſe Splendors which can affect 
© the Imaginatioh of created Beings. 


*IT is very remarkable, that this Opinion of God 


. * Almighty's Preſence in Heaven, whether diſcovered 
by the Light of Natuge, or by a general Tradition 
5 from Sur firſt Parents, Fe among all the Nations 


l ol 


3 1 
© of the World, whatſoever different Notions they en- 

entertain of the Godhead. If you look into Homer, 
« that is, the moſt ancient of the Greet Writers, you 
© ſee the ſupream Powers ſeated in the Heavens, and en- 
« compaſſed with inferior Deities, among whom the 
« Muſes are repreſented as ſinging inceſſantly about his 
Throne. Who does not here ſee the main Strokes and 
* Out-lines of this great Truth we are ſpeaking of? The 
ſame Doctrine is ſhadowed out in many other heathen 
© Authors, tho' at the ſame Time, like ſeveral other 
c revealed Truths, daſhed and adulterated with a Mix- 


EF * ture of Fables and human Inventions. But to paſs 


over the Notions of the Greeks and Romans, thoſe more 
* enlightened Parts of the Pagan World, we find there 
© is ſcarce a People among the late diſcovered Nations, 
* who are not trained up in an Opinion, that Heaven is 
© the Habitation of the Divinity whom they worſhip. _ 
As in Solomon's Temple there was the Sanctum Sanc- 
© forum, in which a viſible Glory appeared among the 
Figures of the Cherubim, and into which none but 
© the high Prieſt himſelf was permitted to enter, after 
„having made an Atonement for the Sins of the Peo- 
* ple; ſo, if we conſider the whole Creation as one great 
Temple, there is in it this Holy of Holies, into which 
the high Prieſt of our Salvation entred, and took his 
* Place among Angels and Archangels, after having 
made a Propitiation for the Sins of Mankind. 
* WiTH how much Skill muſt the Throne of God be 
© erected? With what glorious Deſigns is that Habita- 
tion beautified, which is contrived and built by him 
* who inſpired Hiram with Wiſdom ? How great muſt 
© be the Majeſty of that Place, where the whole Art of 
Creation has been employed, and where God has choſ- 
* en to ſhew himſelf in the moſt magnificent Manner? 
What muſt be the Architecture of infinite Power un- 
der the Direction of infinite Wiſdom ? A Spirit can- 
not but be tranſported after an ineffable Manner, with 
© the Sight of thoſe Objects, which were made to affect 
him by that Being who knows the inward Frame of a 
; N | c Soul, 


Soul, and how to pleaſe and raviſh it in all its FP" ſe-- 
© cret Powers and Faculties. It is fo this majeſtatick 
© Preſence of God, we may apply thoſe beautiful Ex- 
« preſfions in holy Writ. Bebald even to the Moon, and 
© it ſhineth not: yea the Stars are not pure in his Sight, 
The Light of the Sun, and all the Glories of the World 
in which we live, are but as weak and ſickly Glimmer- 
© ings, or rather Darkneſs itſelf, in Compariſon of thoſe | 
Splendors which encompaſs the Throne of God. | 
As the Glory of this Place is tranſcendent-beyond 
© Imagination, ſo probably is the Extent of it. There 
is Light behind Light, and Glory within Glory. How 
© far that Space may reach in which God thus appears 
© 1 perfect Majeſty, we cannot poſhbly conceive. Tho? 
it is not infinite, it may be indefinite; and though not 
immeaſurable in itſelf, it may be ſo with Regard to 
0 any created Eye or Imagination. If he has made theſe 
© lower Regions of Matter ſo inconceivably wide and 
- © magnificent for the Habitation of mortal and periſh- 
. © able Beings, how great may we. ſuppoſe the Courts 
© of his Houſe to be, where he makes his Reſidence in 
© a more ſpecial Manner, and diſplays himſelf in the 
© Fulnefs of his Glory, among an innumerable Company 
f Angels, and Spirits of juſt Men made perfect? 
T EIs is certain, that our Imaginations cannot be 
c raiſed too high, when we think on a Place where Om; 
© nipotence and Omniſcience have ſo ſignally exerted 


| < themſelves, becauſe that they are able to produce a 


Scene infinitely more great and glorious than what we 
are able to imagine. It is not impoſſible but at the 
Conſummation of all Things, theſe out ward Apart- 
K ments of Nature, which are now ſuited to thoſe Be- 

© ings who inbabit them, may be taken in and added to 
© thatglorious Place of which I am here ſpeaking ; and 
© by that Means made a proper Habitation for Beings 
© who are exempt from Mortality, and cleared of their 
Imperfections: For ſo the Scripture ſeems to inti- 
© mate, when it ſpeaks of new Heavens and of a new 


1 wherein dwelleth Righteouſneſs. BY 


1 
©f HAvxE only conſidered this glorious Place, with 
© Regard to the Sight and Imagination, though it is 
© highly probable that our other Senfes may here likewiſe 
© enjoy their higheſt Gratifications. There is nothing 
© which moreraviſhes and tranſports the Soul, than Har- 
* mony; and we have great Reaſon to believe, from the 
© Deſcriptions of this Place in holy Scripture, that this 
is one of the Entertainments of it. And if the Soul 
of Man can be fo wonderfally affected with thoſe 
Strains of Muſick, which human Art is capable of 
producing, how much more will it be raifed and ele- 
& *© vated by thoſe, in which is exerted the whole Power 
| © of Harmony! The Senfes are Faculties of the human 
W < Soul, though they cannot be employed, during this 
our vital Union, without proper Inſtruments in the 
Body. Why therefore ſhould we exclude this Satis- 
faction of theſe Faculties, which we find by Experience 
are Inlets of great Pleafure to the Soul, from among 
& © thoſe Entertainments which are to make up our Hap- 
| © pineſs hereafter ? Why ſhould we ſuppoſe that our 
© Hearing and Seeing will not be gratified with thoſe Ob- 
* jefts which are moſt agreeable to them, and which they 
| © cannot meet with in theſe lower Regions of Nature; 
© Objetts, which” neither Eye hath ſeen, nor Ear heard 
© nor can it enter into the Heart of Man' to conceive ? 7 £ 
* knew a Man in Chrift, (ſays St Paul, ſpeaking of him- 
© ſelf ) above fourteen Years ago, (whether in the Body, I 
| © cannot tell, or whether out of the Body, I cannot tell: 
| © God knoweth) ſuch a one caught up to the third Heaven, 
And I knew ſuch a Man, (whether in the Body, or 
© out of the Body, I cannot tell: God knoweth ) how that 
* he was caught up into Paradiſe, and heard unſpeakable 
Morde, which it is not poſſible for a Man to utter. By 
this is meant, that what he heard was fo infinitely 
different from any Thing which he had heard in this 
| © World, that it was impoſſible to expreſs it in ſuch 
Words as might convey a Notion of it to his 
© Heaters. EEC Cats cos nnd?” | 
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25 IT3 is very natural for us to take Delight i in Enquiries 


© concerning any foreign Country, where we are ſome 


< Time or other to make our Abode; and as we all 


hope to be admitted into this glorious Place, it is both 


© a laudable and uſeful Curioſity, to get what Informa- 


tions we can of it, whilſt we make Uſe of Revelation 


for our Guide, When theſe everlaſting Doors ſhall be 
u open to us, we may be ſure that the Pleaſures and Beau- 
* ties of this Place will infinitely tranſcend our preſent 


1 „Hopes and Expectations, and that the glorious Ap- 
* pearance of the Throne of God, will riſe infinitely 


beyond whatever we are able to conceive of it. We 


© might here entertain ourſelves with many other Specu- 
© lations on this Subject, from thoſe ſeveral Hints which 
Ve find of it in the holy Scriptures ; as whether there 
© may not be different Manſions and Apartments of Glo- 


ry, to Beings of different Natures; whether as they ex- 


7 


cel one another in Perfection, they are not admitted 
© nearer to the Throne of the Almighty, and enjoy 
greater Manifeſtations of his Preſence; whether there 


are not ſolemn Times and Occaſions, when all the 


© Multitude of Heaven celebrate the Preſence of their 
Maker in more extraordinary Forms of Praiſe and 
* Adoration ; as Adam, tho' he had continued in a State 


of Innocence, would, in the Opinion of our Divines, 
© have kept holy the Sabbath-Day, 3 in a more particular 


Manner than any other of the Seven, Theſe, and the 
like Speculations, we may very innocently indulge, ſo 


= LES © long as we make Uſe of them to inſpire us with a Pe- 
_ « fre of becoming Inhabitants of this delightful Place. 
II ͤ nave in this, and in two foregoing Letters, 
ES treated on the moſt ſerious Subject that can bier 
the Mind of Man, the Omnipreſence of the Deity ; 
„Subject which, if poſlible, ſhould never depart from our 
„VVMoeditations. 
nz as he inhabits Infinitude, as he dwells among his 


We have conſidered the divine Being, 


'* Work, as he is preſent to the Mind of Man, and as 
« he diſcovers himſelf in a more glorious Manner among 


6 the 2 of the Bleſt, Such a \ Conſideration wr 
| | b 
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c be 198 awake in us, at all Times, yy in all Places; 
© and poſſeſs our Minds with a per petual Awe and 


— 


Reverence. It ſhould be interwoven with all our 


Thoughts and Perceptions, and become one with the 
Conſciouſneſs of our own Being. It is not tobe reflected 
© on in the Coldneſs of Philoſophy, but ought to fink us 
jn to the loweſt Proſtration before him, who? is fo aſto- 
© niſhingly hops wonderful and holy.“ 
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wy Jus labuntur tempora motu 
5 Non ſecus ac flumen. Neque enim conſiſtere flumen, Ic 
dec levis hora potęſt: ſed ut unda mpellitur unda, 


Urgeturque prior venienti, urgetque priorem, 


> at empora fic fugiunt pariter, pariterque pe FEY 


Et nova ſunt ſemper. Nam quod fuit ante, relictum eſt x. 
Fitque quod haud Fuerat : e cuncta novantur. 


| Ovid. MET. 


7E conſider infinite Space as an n Expanflon with- 

out a Circumference: We conſider Eternity, 

or infinite Duration, as a Line that has neither a Be- 
ginnin g nor End. In our 8 peculations of infinite Space, 
we conſider that particular Place in which we exift; as a 


Kind of Centre to the whole Expanſion. In our Specu- 


lations of Eternity, we conſider the Time which is pre- 
ſent to us as the Middle, which divides the whole Eine 


into two equal Parts. For this Reaſon, many witty 


Authors compare the preſent Time to an Iſthnius or nar- 
row Neck of Land, that riſes in the Midſt of an Ocean, 
inmmcaturably diffaſed on either Side of it. 


PHILoso HV, and indeed common Senſe, naturally 


throws Eternity under two Diviſions; which we ma 


call in Engliſh, that Eternity which is paſt, and that 


Eternity which is to come. The learned Terms of 
| 'aternitas a parte ante, and æternitas a parte peſt, may 


be more amuſing to the Reader, but can have noother 


Idea affixed to them than what is conveyed te us by 


choſe Words, an * that is paſt, and an Eternity : | 
Þ 4 | that 


Th 


that is to come. Each of theſe Eternities is 8 
at the one Extream; or, in other Words, the former 
has an End, and the latter a Beginning. 
Lr us firſt of all conſider that Eternity which is 
l paſt, reſerving. that which-isto.come- forthe Subject of 
6 another Paper. The Nature of this Eternity is utterly Þ 
— 1 inconceivable. by the Mind of Man: Our Reaſon de- 
monſtrates to us that it has; been, but at the ſame Time 
1 can frame no Idea of it, but what is big with Abſurdi- 
[ ty and Contradiftion. - We can have: no other Concep- 
| tion of any Duration,which is paſt, than that all of it was 
| once preſent ; and whatever was once preſent, is at ſome 
ll certain Diſtance fromus; and whatever is at any certain 
| | Diſtance from us, be the Diſtance never {o remote, can- 
1 not be Eternity. The very Notion. of any Duration's 
being paſt, .implies that it was once. preſent, for the I- 
| dea of being once preſent, is. actually included in the 
| 


Idea of its being paſt. This therefore is a Depth not 
to be ſounded by human Underſtanding. We are ſure 
that there has been. an Eternity, and yet contradict 


* 


=> — — — 
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| ourſelves when we. meaſure. this Eternity by zoÞ No- 
' tion which we can. frame of it. 
I,x we go to the Bottom of this Matter, we ſhall 
I 300 that the Difficulties we meet with in our Concep- 
tions of Eternity, proceed from this ſingle Reaſon, that 
we can have no other Idea of apy Kind of Duration, 
than that by which we ourſelves, and all other created 
Beings, do exiſt; which is, a ſucceſſive Duration made 
up of paſt, preſent, and to come. There is nothin 
Which exiſts after this Manner, all the Parts of 4 655 
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wo Exiſtence were not once actually preſent, and conle- 
1 quently may be reached by a certain Number of Years 
1 applied to iti. We may aſcend as high as we pleaſe, and 
employ our Being to that Eternity which is to come, in 
adding Millions of Years to Millions of Vears, and we 
can never come up to any Fountain-head of Duration, 
to any Beginning in Eternity: But, at the ſame Time, 
we are ſure, that yhatever was once preſent does lie 
within the Reach of N e Though, Perheps: we 
can 


o 
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can never be able to put enough of them together for 
that Purpoſe. We may as well ſay, that any Thing 
may be actually preſent in any Part of infinite Space, 
which does not lie at a certain Diſtance from us, as 
that any Part of infinite Duration was once actually 
preſent, and does not alſo lie at ſome determined Diſ- 
tance from us. The Diſtance in both Caſes may be 
immeaſurable and indefinite as to our Faculties, but our 
Reaſon tells us that it cannot be ſo in itſelf. Here 
therefore is that Difficulty which human Underſtanding 
is not capable of ſurmounting. We are ſure that ſome 
Thing muſt have exiſted from Eternity, and are at the 
fame Time unable to conceive, that any Thing which 
exiſts, according to our Notion of Exiftence, can have 
/ d ood Es 
II is hard for a Reader, who has not rolled this 
Thought in his own Mind, to follow in ſuch an abſtract- 
= ed Speculation ; but I have been the longer on it, be- 
cauſe I think it is a demonſtrative Argument of the ge- 
ing and Eternity of a God: And tho” there are many 
| other Demonſtrations which lead us to this great Truth, 
Ido not think we ought to lay aſide any. Proofs in this 
Matter which the Light of Reaſon has ſuggeſted to us, 
t eſpecially when it is fuch a one as has been urged: by 
„ Men famous for their Penetration and Force of Under- 
d ſtanding, and which appears altogether. concluſive tg. 
e thoſe Who will be at the Pains to examine it. 
_HaviNG thus conſidered that Eternity which is paſh, 
4 according to the beſt Idea we can frame of it, I ſhall 
e- now drawup thoſe feveral Articles on this Subject which 
rs are dictated to ns by the Light of Reaſon, and which 
id may be looked upon as the Creed of a Philoſopher in 
in this great Point. | 


„ ] .c. i. AE. EE od ET. 
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e Figl, Ir is certain that no Being could have made 
n, itlelf; for if fo, it muſt have acted before it was, 
i, Which is a Contradictien. 777M 


: 


bo _ Secondly, THAT therefore ſome Being muſt have 
as MW ' Zhirdy, Taar whatever exiſts after the Manner 


i 64 1 


of created Beings, or ac ccording to any Notions Which 
| we have of Exiſtence, could not have. exiſted from 
| | Eternity. 12 
1 Fourthly,. THAT this eternal Being muſt therefore 
be the great Author of Nature, the Ancient of Days, who, 
being at an infinite Diſtance in his Perfections from all 
finite and created Beings, exiſts in a quite different 
Manner from them, and in a Manner of which they 
can have no Idea. 

IxXNOW that ſeveral of the "71 BEL SANG gs "RAP 
not be thought ignorant of any Thing, have pretend- 
ed to explain the Manner of God's Exiſtence, by. telling 
us, That he comprehends infinite Duration in every 
Moment; that Eternity is with him a Punctum ftans, 
a fixed Point; or, which is as good Senſe, an infinite 
Tnftant; that nothing with Reference to his Exiſtence 
is either paſt, or to come: To which the ingenious Mr 
"Emi Amade in his Deſcription of Heaven. 
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Mori ing is there to come, and nothing 4. 
2 ut an \ Gernal Now does always laſt. : 
Fon my own Part, Xx look upon theſe Propabtions 
as Words that have no Ideas annexed to them; and 
think Men had better own their Ignorance, than advance 
Doctrines by which they mean nothing, and which 
indeed are ſelf- contradictory. We cannot be too mo- 
deſt in our Diſquiſitions, when we meditate on him who 
is environed with ſo much Glory and Perfection, who is 
ide Source of Being, the Fountain of all that Exiſtence 
_ _ Which we and his whole Creation derive from him. Let 
us therefore with the utmoſt Humility acknowledge, that 
as ſome Being muſt neceſſarily have exiſted from Eter- 
nity, ſo this Being does exiſt after an incomprehenſible 

. » Manner, ſince it is impoſſible for a Being to have exiſted 
| 4 from Eternity after our Manner or Notions of Exiſt- 
= ence. . Revelation confirms theſe natural Dictates of 
"Reafott i in the Accounts which it gives us of the divine 
. Where it tells us, that he is the ſame LI. 
ay, 
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| Revelation which God has made of himſelf. There is 


11 
day, To- day, and for ever; that he is the Alba and Ome- 
ga, the Beginning and the Ending; that a thouſand Tears 
are with him as one Day, and one Day as a thouſand 
Years; by which and the like Expreſſions, we are taught, 
that his Exiſtence, with Relation to Time or Duration, 
is infinitely different from the Exiſtence of any of his 
Creatures, and conſequently that it is impoſſible for us 
to frame any adequate Conceptions of it. 


IN the firſt Revelation which he makes of his own 


2 > 
3 
I 
1 


Being, he entitles himſelf, 7 am that I am; and Hen 


Moſes deſires. to know what Name he ſhall give him in 


his Embaſſy to Pharoab, he bids him ſay that Jam hath- 


ſent you. Our great Creator, by this Revelation of 
himſelf, does in a Manner exclude every Thing elſe from. 
areal Exiſtence, and diſtinguiſhes himſelf from his Crea- 
tures, as the only Being which truly and really exiſts, 
The ancient Platonick Notion, which was drawn from 
Speculations of Eternity, wonderfully agrees with this 


nothing, ſay they, which in Reality exiſts, whoſe Ex- 
iſtence, as we call. it, is pieced up of paſt, preſent and 
to come. Such a Flitting and ſucceſſive Exiſtence is ra- 
ther a Shadow of Exiſtence, and ſome Thing which is 


like it, than Exiſtence itſelf, He only properly exiſts 


whoſe Exiſtence is intirely preſent; that is, in other 
Words, who exiſts in the moſt perfect Manner, and in: 
fuch a Manner as we have no Idea of. 

I SHALL conclude this Speculation with one uſeful In- 
ference. How can we ſufficiently ꝑroſtrate ourſelves and; 


fall down before our Maker, when we conſider that in- 


effable Goodnefs and Wiſdom. which contrived this 
Exiſtence for finite Natures? What maſt be the Over- 
flowings of that Good-will which prompted our Crea- 
tor to adapt Exiſtence to Beings, in whom it is not ne- 
ceſſary? Eſpecially. when we conſider that he himſelf 
was before in the complete Poſſeſſion of Exiſtence and of 
Happineſs, and in the full Enjoymentof Eternity. What 
Man can think of himſelf as called out and ſeparated- 
from nothing, of his being made a conſcious, a reaſon- 
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able and a he 2ppy Creature, i in - of being taken! in 


as à Sharer of his Exiſtence, and x Kind of Partner in 


Eternity, without being ſwallowed up in Wonder, in 
Praiſe, in Adoration ! It is indeed a Thought too big 


for the Mind of Man, and rather to be entertained in 
the Secrecy of Devotion, and in the Silence of the Soul, 


than to be expreſſed by Words. The ſupreme Being 
has not given us Powers or Faculties ſufficient to extol 
and magnify ſuch unutterable Goodneſs. . 


IT is however ſome Comfort to us, that we ſhall be F 


always doing what we ſhall benever able to do, and that 
a Work which cannot be finiſhed, will however be the 


W ark of an Eternity. 


* * 9 — — — 1 2 * — : rn 
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Inde hominum 8 genus, wviteque volantum, 
Et *. mar more ferl monfira ſub equore pontus. 
| ViRs, 


— , 


Houen there is a great deal of Pleaſure i in con- 
templating the material World, by which I mean 

that Syſtem of Bodies into which Nature has ſo curiouſly 
wrought the Maſs of dead Matter, with the ſeveral 
Relations which thoſe Bodies bear to one another, there 
3s ſtill, methinks, ſome Thing more wonderful and 
ſurpriſing in Contemplations on the World of Life, by 
-:.which I mean all thoſe Animals with Which every Part 
$6" the Univerſe is furniſhcd. | The material World is 


| . . 1 only the Shell of the Univerſe: The World of Life 
1 dre its Inhabitants. 


Ir we conſider thoſe Parts of the material World 
which lie the neareſt to us, and are therefore ſubject to 
our Obſervations and Enquiries, it is amaſing to conſi- 
dier the Infinity of Animals with which it is ſtocked. 
„ Part of Matter is peopled: Every green Leaf 
ſwarms with Inhabitants. There is ſcarce a ſingle 
Humour in the Body of a Man, or of any other Animal, 


in which our Glaſſes do not diſcover Myriads of living 


Creatures. The Surface of Animals is alſo ith 
| = Ft 
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with other Animals, which. are in «ils ſame Manner the 
Baſis of other Animals, that live upon it; nay, we find 
in the moſt ſolid Bodies, as in Marble itſelf, innumera- 
ble Cells and Cavities that are crouded with ſuch im- 


perceptible Inhabitants, as are too little for the naked_ 


Eye to diſcover. On the other Hand, if we look into 
the more bulky Parts of Nature, we ſee the Seas, Lakes 
and Rivers teeming with numberleſs Kinds of living 
Creatures : We find every Mountain and Marſh, Wil- 
derneſs and Wood, plentifully ſtocked with Birds and 
Beaſts, and every Part of Matter affording proper Ne- 
teſfaries and Conveniences for the Livelihood of Mul- 
titudes which inhabit it. 

Tx Author of the Plurality of Worlds.draws a very 
good Argument from this Conſideration, for the Peo- 


pling of every Planet; as indeed it ſeenis very probable 


from tlie Analogy of Reaſon, that if no Part of Mat- 


ter, which we are acquainted with, lyes waſte and uſe- 


leſs, thoſe great Bodies which are at ſuch a Diſtance 
from us ſhould not be deſart and unpeopled, but ra- 
ther that they ſhould be furniſhed with Beings adapt- 
ed to their reſpective Situations. 

EXISTENCE is a Bleſſing to thoſe Beings only which 


are endowed with Perception, and is in a Manner 


thrown away upon dead Matter, any further than as it 
is ſubſervient to Beings which are conſcious of their 
Exiſtence. Accordingly we find, from the Bodies 
which lie under our Obſervation, "that Matter is only 


made as the Baſis and Support of Animals, and that 


there is no more of the one, than what is neceſſary for 
the Exiſtence of the other. 

IxXTIN ITE Goodneſs is of ſo communicative a Na- 
ture, that it ſeems to delight in the conferring of Ex- 
iſtence upon every Degree of perceptive Beings. As 
this! is a Speculation, which I have often purſued with 
great Pleaſure to myſelf, I ſhall enlarge farther upon 
it, by conſidering that Part of the Scale of Beings 
which comes within our Knowledge. 7 

* HERE are ſome ling Creatures which are raiſed on 
2 | J 
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juſt abore dead Matter. To mention only that. Species | 
of Shell-Fiſh, which are formed in the Faſhion of a 
Cone, that grow to the Surface of ſeveral Rocks, and 
Immediately die upon there being ſevered from the Place 
where they grow. There are many other Creatures 
but one Remove from theſe, which have no other 
Senſe beſides that of Feeling and Taſte. Others have 
ſtill an additional one of Hearing; others of Smell, 
and others of Sight. It is wonderful to obſerve, by 
what a gradual Progreſs the World of Life advances 
through a prodigious Variety of Species, before a 
Creature is formed that is compleat in all its Senſes ; 
and even among theſe there is ſuch a. different Degree 
of Perfection in the Senſe which one Animal enjoys be- 
youd what appears in.another, that though the Senſe 
in different Animals be diſtinguiſhed by the ſame com- 
mon Denomination, it ſeems almoſt of a different Nature. 
If after this we look into the ſeveral inward Perfe&tions: | 
of Cunning and Sagacity, or what we. generally call WF 
Inſtinct, we find them riſing after the ſame Manner, ; 
: imperceptibly one above another, and receiving addi- 
tional Improvements according tothe Species in which: 
they are implanted.. This Progreſs.in Nature is fo ve- 
ry gradual, that the moſt perfect of an inferior Species: 
comes very near. to the moſt. imperfect of that which 
is immediately above it _ 
TRR exuberant and overflowing. Goodneſs of the ſu- 
preme Being, whoſe Mercy extends to all his Works, is 
Mainly ſeen, as I have before hinted, from his having 
made fo very little Matter, at leaſt what falls within 
our Knowledge, that does not ſwarm with Life : Nor 
is bis Goodneſs leſs ſeen.in the Diverſity, than in the 
Multitude of living Creatures. Had he only made one- 
Species of Animals, none of the reſt would have enjoy- 
ed the Happineſs of Exiſtence; he has, therefore, ſheci- 
din his Creation every Degree of Life, every Capacity I 
"of Being. The whole Chaſm in Nature, from a Plant 
to a Man, is filled up with divers Kinds of Creatures, 
riſing one over another, by ſuch a gentle and eafy Aſ- 
cent, that the little Tranſitions and Deviations fromone 
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species to another, are almoſt inſenſible. This interme- 
diate Space is ſo well huſbanded and managed, that 
there is ſcarce a Degree of Perception which does not 
appear in ſome one Part ef the World of Life. Is the 


Goodneſs or Wiſdom of the divine Being more mani- | 


feſted in this his Proceeding ? 


THERE is a Conſequence, beſides thoſe L have already | 
mentioned, which ſeems very naturally deducible from 
the foregoing Conſiderations. If the Scale of Being 
riſes by ſuch a regular Progrefs, ſo high as Man, we 


may by a Parity of Reaſon ſuppoſe that it fill pro- 
ceeds gradyally through thoſe Beings which are of a 


ſuperior Nature to him; ſince there is an infinitely 
greater Space and Room for different Degrees of Perfec- 


tion, between the ſupreme Being and Man, than between 
Man and the moſt deſpicable Inſect. This Conſequence 
of ſo great a Variety of Beings which are ſuperior tous, 
from that Variety which 1s inferior to us, is made 
by. Mr Lzcke, in a Paſſage which I ſhall here ſet 


down, after having premiſed, that notwithſtanding 


there is ſuch infinite Room between Man and his Maker, 


for the creative Power to exert itſelf in, it is impoſſible 
that it ſhould be ever filled up, ſince there will {till de 


an infinite Gap or Diſtance between the higheſt created 
Being, and the Power which produced him. 


© THAT there ſhould be more Species of intelligent 


Creatures above us, than there are of ſenſible and ma- 
© terial below us, is probable to me from hence: 'That 
in all the viſible corporeal World, we ſee no Chaſms, 


© or no Gaps. All quite down from us, the Deſcent is 
c 9 eaſy Steps, and a continued Series of Things, that 


in each Remove differ very little one from the other. 
There are Fiſhes that have Wings, and are not Stran- 


gers to the airy Regions: And there are ſome Birds, 
© that are Inhabitants of the Water; whoſe Blood is 


cold as Fiſhes, and their Fleſh ſo like | in Taſte, that 


© the ſcru pulous: are allowed them on Fiſh-Days. There | 
are Animals ſo near of Kin both to Birds and Beaſts, that 
they are in the Middle between both: Amphibious A 


? dealt link the Terreſtrial and Aquatic ks Seals 
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ne at Land and at Sea, and Purpoiſes have the warm 


© Blood and Entrails of a Hog; not to mention what 
is confidently reported of Mermaids or Seamen. There 
© areſome Brutes, that ſeem to have as much Know- 
© ledge and Reaſon, as ſome that are called Men; and 
© the animal and vegetable Kingdoms are ſo nearly 
©join*d, that if you will take the loweſt” of one, and 
* the higheſt this eiter, there will ſcarce be per- 
* ceived/any great Difference between them: And fo 
on till we come to the loweſt and the moſt inorgani- 
cal Parts of Matter, we'ſhall find every where that 
* the ſeveral Species are linked together, and differ but 
in almoſt infenſible Degrees. And when we conſi- 
<der the infinite Power and Wiſdom of the Maker, we 
© have Reaſon to think that it is ſuitable to the mag- 
* nificent Harmony of the Univerſe, and the great De- 
* fign and infinite Goodneſs of the Architect, that the 

© Species of Creatures ſhould alſo, by gentle Degrees, 


© aſcend upward from us toward his infinite Perfec- 


tion, as We fee they gradually deſcend from us down- 
Wards: Which, if it be probable, we have Reaſon 
*'then to be perſuaded, that there are far more Species 
© of Creatures above us, than there are beneath; we 
© being in Degrees of Perfection much more remote 


from the infinite Being of God, than we are from the 


* loweſt State of Being, and that which approaches 
© neareſt to nothing. And yet of all thoſe diſtinct Spe- 
© cies, we have no clear diſtin Ideas.” . 
IN this Syſtem of Being, there is no Creature ſo won- 
derful in its Nature, and which ſo much deſerves our 


particular Attention, as Man, who fills up the Middle 
Space between the animal and intellectual Nature, the 


viſible and inviſible World, and is that Link in the Chain: 
of Beings, which has been often termed the nexus utri- 
270 mundi. So that he who in one Reſpect is aſſociat- 
ed with Angels and Archangels, may look upon a 
Being of infinite Perfection as a Father, and the higheſt, 
Order of Spirits as his Brethren, may in another Re- 
ſpect ſay to Cirrup tion, thou art my Father, and to the 
Farm, thou art my Mother and my Siſter. W 

| . | * Facies 
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1 - Ancients, concluded from the outward and inward 
Make of an human Body, that it was the Work of a 


Being tranſcendently wiſe and powerful. As the World 


grew more enlighned in this Art, their Diſcoveries gave 
them freſh Opportunities of admiring. the Conduct of 
Providence in the Formation of an human Body. Galen 
was converted by his Diſſections, and could not but 
own a ſupream Being upon a Survey of this his Handy- 
work. There were indeed many Parts of which the 


old Anatomiſts did not know the certain Uſe; but as 


they ſaw that moſt of thoſe which they examined were 
adaped with admirable Art to their ſeveral Functions, 
they did not queſtion but thoſe, whoſe Uſes they could 
not determine, were contrived with the ſame Wiſdom 
for reſpective Ends and Purpoſes. Since the Circulati- 
on of = Blood has been found out, and many other great 
Diſcoveries have been made by our modern Anatomiſts, 


we ſee new Wonders in the human Frame, and diſcern 


ſeveral important Uſes for thoſe Parts, which Uſes the 


Ancients knew nothing of. In ſhort, the Body of Man 


is ſuch a Subject as ſtands the utmoſt Teſt of Examina- 
tion. Tho' it appears formed with the niceſt Wiſdom, 
upon the moſt Koperfkcial Survey of it, it ſtill mends 
upon the Search, and produces our Surprize and Amaze- 
ment in Proportion as we pry into it. What I have 
here ſaid of an human Body, may be applied to the 
Body of every Animal which has been the Subjett of 
anatomical Obſervations. 

TIR Body of an Animal is an Object a to our 
Senſes. It is a particular Syſtem of Providence, that 


lies in a narroẽ Compaſs. The Eye is able to command 
it, and by the ſucceſſive Enquiries can ſearch into all its 


Parts. Could the Body of the whole Earth, or indeed 
the whole Univerſe, be thus ſubmitted to the Examina- 


tion n our eres, were it not too big an diſproport | 


_-oned 
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oned for our Enquiries, too unweildy for the Manage- 
ment of the Eye and Hand, there is no Queſtion but it 
would appear to us as curious and well-contrived a 
Frame as that of an human Body. We ſhould ſee the 
ſame Concatenation and Subſeryiency, the fame Neceſ- 
ſity and Uſefulneſs, the ſame Beauty and Harmony i in 
all and every of its Parts, as what we diſcover ' in the 
_u of every ſingle Animal. 

Tf more extended our Reaſon is, and the more able | 
to grapple with immenſe Objects, the greater ſtill are 
thoſe Diſcoveries which it makes of Wiſdom and Pro- 
vidence in the Work of the Creation. A Sir aac 
Newton, who ſtands up as the Miracle of the preſent 
Age, can look through a whole planetary Syſtem; con- 
ſider it in its Weight, Number, and Meaſure; and draw 
from it as many Demonſtrations bf infinite Power and 
Wiſdom, as a more confined Underſtanding is able to 
deduce from the Syſtem of an human Body. mg 

Bur to return to our Speculations on Anatomy. I 
mall here conſider the Fabrick and Texture of the Bodies 
of Animals in one particular View; which, in my Opi- 
nion, ſhews the Hand of a thinking and all- wiſe Being 
in their Formation, with the Evidence of a thouſand 
Demonſtrations. I think we may lay this down as an 
inconteſted Principle, that Chance never acts in a per- 
petual Uniformity and Conſiſtence with itſelf. If one 
Should always fling the ſame Number with ten thouſand 
Dice, or ſee every Throw juſt five Times leſs, or five Times 
more in Number than the Throw which immediately 
preceded it, who would not imagine there is ſome in- 
viſible Power which directs the Caſt? This is the Pro- 
ceeding which we find in the Operations of Nature. 
Every Kind of Animal is diverſified by different Magni- 
tudes, each of which gives Riſe to a different Species. 
Let a Man trace the Dog or Lion-Kind, and he will 
"obſerve how many of the Works of Nitite are publiſh- 
ed, if I'may uſe the Expreſſion, in a Variety of Edi- 
ions. If we look into the reptile World, or into thoſe 
different Kinds of Animals that fill the Element of Wa- 


ter, 


1 

ter, we meet with the ſame Repetitions among ſeveral 
Species, that differ very little from one another, but in 
Size and Bulk. You find the ſame Creature that is drawn 
at large, copied out in ſeveral Proportions, and endin 

in Miniature. It would be tedious to produce Inſtances 
of this regular Conduct in Providence, as it would be 
ſuperfluous to thoſe who are verſed in the natural Hiſtor 

of Animals. The magnificent Harmony of the Univerſe 
is ſuch, that we may obſerve innumerable Diviſions 
running upon the ſame Ground. I might al ſo extend this 
Speculation to the dead Parts of Nature, in which we 
may find Matter diſpoſed into many ſimilar Syſtems, as 
well in our Survey of Stars and-Planets, as of Stones, 
Vegetables, and other ſublunary Parts of the Creation. 
In a Word, Providence has ſhewn the Richneſs of its 
Goodneſs and Wiſdom, not only in the Production of ma- 
ny original Species, but in the Multiplicity of Deſcants 
which it has made on every original Species in particular. 
Bur to purſue this Thought till farther, every living 
Creature, conſidered in itſelf, has many very compli- 
cated Parts, that are exact Copies of ſome other Parts 
Which it poſſeſſes, and which are complicated in the 
ſame Manner. One Eye would have been ſufficient for 
the Subſiſtence and Preſervation of an Animal; but, in 
order to better his Condition, we ſee another placed 
with a mathematical Exactneſs in the ſame moſt advan- 
tageous Situation, and in every Particular of the fame 
Size and Texture. Is it poſſible for Chance to be thus 
delicate and uniform in her Operations? Should a Mil- 
lion of Dice turn up twice together the ſame Number, 
the Wonder would be nothing in Compariſon with this. 
But when we ſee this Similitude and Reſemblance in the 
Arm, the Hand, the Fingers; when we ſee one Half 
of the Body intirely correſpond with the other, in all 
thoſe minute Strokes, without which a Man might have 
very well ſubſiſted; nay, when we often fee a ſingle Part 
repeated an hundred Times in the ſame Body, notwith- 
ſtanding it conſiſts of the moſt intricate weaving of 
oumberleſs Fibres, and theſe Parts s diferin 8 ſtill in Mag- 
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mitude, as the Convenience of their particular Situation 
requires; ſure a Man mult have a ſtrange Caſt of Under - 
ſtanding, who does not diſcover the Finger of God in ſo 
wonderful a Work. Theſe Duplicates in thoſe Parts of 
the Body, without which a Man might have very well 
ſubſiſted, tho* not ſo well as with them, are a plain De- 
monſtration of an all-wiſe Contriver ; as thoſe more nu- 
merous Copyings which are found among the Veſſels of 
the ſame Body, are evident Demonſtrations that they 
could not be the Work of Chance. This Argument 
receives additional Strength, if we apply it to every A- 
nimal and Inſect within our Knowledge, as Well as to 
thoſe numberleſs living Creatures that are Objects too 
minute for a human Eye; and if we conſider how the 
ſeveral Species in this whole World of Life reſemble one 
another in very many Particulars, ſo far as is conveni- 
ent for their reſpective States of Exiſtence, it is much 
more probable that an hundred Million of Dice ſhould 
be caſually thrown a hundred Million of Timgs in the 
ſame Number, than that the Body of any ſingle Animal 
ſhould be produced by the fortuitous Concourſe of Mat- 
ter. And that the like Chance ſhould ariſe in innume- 
'rable Inſtances, requires a Degree of Credulity that is 
not under the Direction of common Senſe. . We may 
carry this Conſideration yet further, if we reflect on the 
two Sexes in every living Species, with their Reſem- 
blances to each other, and thoſe particular Diſtinctions 
that were neceſſary for the keeping up of this great 
World of Life. 

_ THERE are many more Demonſtrations of a ſupream 
Being, and of his tranſcendent Wiſdom, Power and 
Goodneſs in the Formation of the Body of a living 
| Creature, for which I refer my Reader to other Writ- 
ings, particularly to the fixth Book of the Poem in- 
- titled Creation, where the Anatomy of the human Body 
is defcribed with great Perſpicuity and Elegance. I 
have been particular on the Thought which runs 


through this Speculation, becauſe I bave not ſeen it 


| * "ew by others. 2 Mg O 
wy Fuliter 


1 
Jubiter oft quedeungue vide . Lucax 


Hap this Morning a very valuable and kind Preſent 

ſent me, of a tranſlated Work of a moſt excellent 
foreign Writer, who makes a very conſiderable Figure 
in the learned and Chriſtian World. It is intitled, 4 
Demonſtration of the Exiftence, Wiſdom, and Omnipotence 
of -God, drawn from the Knowledge of Nature, particu- 
larly of Man, and fitted to the meaneſt Capacity, by 
the Archbiſhop of Cambray, Author of Telemachus, and 
tranſlated from the French by the ſame Hand that eng- 

| liſhed that excellent Piece. This great Author, in the 
Writings which he has before produced, has manifeſted 
an Heart full of virtuous Sentiments, great Benevolence 
to Mankind, as well as a ſincere and fervent Piety to- 
wards his Creator. His Talents and Parts are a very 
great Good to the World, and it is a pleaſing Thing to 
behold the polite Arts ſubſervient to Religion, and 
recommending it from its natural Beauty. Looking 
over the Letters of my Correſpondents, I find one 
which celebrates this Treatiſe, and recommends it to: 
my Readers. 


2 8-- GUARDIAN: 
ST R, | 

| 7 THINK I have ſomewhere red, in the writings of 

one whom I take to be a Friend of yours, a Say- 

v1 ing which ſtruck me very much, and, as I remember, 

© it was to this Purpoſe. The Ex ihente of a God is % 

* far from being a Thing that wants to be proved, that I 

think it the only Thing of which we are certain. This is 
© a ſprightly and juſt Expreſſion ; however, I dare ſay 

you will not be diſpleaſed that I put you in Mind of 

« ſaying ſomething on the Demonſtration of the Biſhop 

of Cambray, A Man of his Talents views all Things 
iin a Light different from that in which ordinary Men 
ſſee them, and the devout Diſpoſition of his Soul turns 
- ol all thoſe Talents to the Improvement of the Pleaſures / 
” of a MY Life. His Style cloaths Philoſophy in 2 
Dreis 
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# Dreſs almoſt 1 and his 3 enjoy, in full 
Perfection, the Advantage, while they are reading 
* him, of being what he is. The pleaſing Repreſen- 

tation of the animal Powers in the Beginning of his 
Work, and his Conſideration of the Nature of Man 
with the Addition of Reaſon, in the ſubſequent Diſ- 
courſe, impreſſes upon the Mind a ſtrong Satisfaction 
in itſelf, and Gratitude towards him who beſtowed that 
© Superiority over the Brute World. Theſe Thoughts 


had ſuch an Effect upon the Author himſelf, that he has 
ended his Diſcourſe with a Prayer, T his Adoration 


has a Sublimity in it befitting his Character, and the 


Emotions of his Heart flow from Wiſdom and Know- 
* ledge. I thought it would be proper for a Saturday's 


Paper, and have tranſlated it, to make you a Preſent 


* * 


© of it. I have not, as the T ranſlator was obliged to 
do, confined myſelf to an exact Verſion from the Ori- 


ginal, but have endeavoured to expreſs the Spirit of it, 


by taking the Liberty to render his Thoughts in ſuch 


a Way as I ſhould have uttered them, if they had been 


my own. It has been obſerved, that the private 


Letters of great Men are the beſt Pictures of their Souls, 
is but certainly their private Devotions would be (till 


©more inſtructive, and I know not why they mould not 


be as curious and entertaining. 


=. ©Ip you inſert this Prayer, Ik now not but I may ſend 
* you, for another Occaſion, one uſed: by a very great 


| © Wit of the laſt Age, which has Allufions to the Er- 


* rors of a very wild Life, and I believe you will think is 


ritten with an uncommon Spirit. The Perſon whom 
A mean was an excellent Writer, and the Publication 
of this Prayer of his, may be, perhaps, ſome Kind of 
Antidote againſt the Infection in his other Writings. 
But this Supplication of the Biſhop has in it a more 
3 happy and untroubled Spifit; it is (if that is not ſay- 
3 8 ing ſomething too fond) the Worſhip of an Angel 
concerned for thoſe who had fallen, but himſelf (till 

in the State of Glory and Innocence, The + os 


32. n an Act 2 e to this Effect: ve. es > 


P 


neſs comprehends it not. 


hend thy Preſence, 


0 my God, if the crater Number of Mankind do: 


© not diſcover thee in that glorious Shew of Nature which 


© thou haſt placed before our Eyes, it is not becauſe thou 
© art far from every one of ns; thou art preſent to us 


more than any one Object which we touch with our 


Hands; but our Senſes, and the Paſſions which they 
produce i in us. turn our Attention from thee- Thy 
* Light ſhines in the Midſt of Darkneſs, but the Dark- 
Thou, O Lord, doſt every 
©where diſplay thyſelf. Thou ſhineſt in all thyWorks, . 
but art not regarded by heedleſs and unthinking Man. 
The whole Creation talks aloud of thee, and echoes 
„with the Repetitions of thy holy Name. But fuch is 
© our Inſenſibility, that we are deaf to the great and uni- 
verſal Voice of Nature. | 
„Fus, and within us; but wewander from ourſelves, be- 


come Strangers to our own Souls, and do not appre- 
O thou who art the eternal Foun- 
tain of Light and Beauty, who art the ancient of Days, 


„without Beginning and without End; O thou who 


art the Life of all that truly live, thoſe can never fail 
to find thee, who ſeek for thee e within themſelves. But 


alas! the very Gifts which thou beſtoweſt upon us, do 


_ ©ſo employ our Thoughts, that they hinder us from 
_ ©perceiving the Hand which conveys them to us. 


We 
© live by thee, and yet we live without thinking of thets 3; 
© but, O Lord, what is Life in the Ignorance of thee? > 


CA Sons! ani Piece of Matter, a Flower that wi⸗ NF, So 


©thers, a River that glides away, a Palace that haſtens 
to its Ruin; a Picture made up of fading Colours, a. 
Maſs of mining Ore, ſtrike our Imaginations, and 
make us ſenſible of their Exiſtence. We regard them 


as Objects capable of giving us Pleaſure, not conſider- 


yelt through them all the Pleaſure 
*which we imagine "they Five us. Such vain empty 


Objects, that are only th Shadows of Being, are pro- 


Ns toour low amdFroveling Thougkts. - That 
nen then halt poured out on thy Creation, is 


es thee . our 8 25 As thou 
* 6 
8 art 
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To Þ 


© art a "WR too pure and exalted to paſs through our 
* Senſes, thou art not regarded by Men, Who have de- 
© baſed their Nature, and have made themſelves like 
© the Beaſts that periſh. So infatuated are they, that, 


* notwithſtanding they know what is Wiſdom and 
© Virtue, which have neither Sound, nor Colour, nor 


Smell, nor Taſte, nor Figure, nor 7 other ſenſible 
Quality, they can doubt of thy Exiſtence, becauſe 


* thou art not apprehended by the groſſer Organs of 


* Senſe. Wretches that we are! we conſider Shadows 
© as Realities, and Truth as a Phantom, That which. 

* is nothing is all to us, and that which is all appears 
to us nothing. What do we ſee in all Nature but 


8 thee, O my God! Thou, and only thou, appeareſt 


© in every Thing. When I conſider thee, O Lord, I. 
am ſwallowed up and loſt in Contemplation of thee. 
Every Thing beſides thee, even my own Exiſtence, 
vaniſhes and diſappears in the Contemplation of thee. 
J am loft to myſelf, and fall into nothing, when I 
© think on NOIR The Man who does not ſee thee, has 
* beheld nothing; he who does not taſte thee, has a 
* Reliſh of nothing. His Being is vain, and his Life but 
a Dream. Set up thyſelf, O Lord, ſet up thyſelf that 


ve may behold 3 As Wax conſumes before the 
Fire, and as the Smoke is driven away, fo let thine 


* Enemies vaniſh out of thy Preſence. How unhappy 
is that Soul, who, without the Senſe of thee, has no 


| « God, no Hope, no Comfort to ſupport him? But how 
: happy the Man who ſearches, ſighs, and thirſts after 


* thee? But he only is fully happy on whom thou lifteſt 


up the Light of thy Countenance, whoſe Tears thou 
© haſt wiped away, and who enjoys in thy loving Kind- 


« neſs the Completion of is Deſires. How long, 
* how long, O Lord, ſn Fa 3 yak for that Day, when 

*T ſhall poſſeſs, in thy Fe: Fulneſs of Joy, and 
« Pleaſures for evermore? 7 : :Aughn this pleaſing | 
Hope, my! Bones rejoice and e Tho | is like un- 
to the! my Heart melts avay, th 8 


t 0 1 


© withiti me, when I look up to thee, who art the God _ 
of my Life, and my Portion to all Eternity. 
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Viſu-carentem magna pars veri latet. Senec. in Oedip. 


P. is very reaſonable to believe, that Part of the 
1 Pleaſure which happy Minds ſhall enjoy in a future 
State, will ariſe from an enlarged Contemplation of 
the divine Wiſdom in the Government of the World, 


and a Diſcovery. of the ſecret and an Steps of 


Providence, from the Beginning to the End of Time. 
Nothing ſeems to be an Entertainment more adapted 
to the Nature of Man, if we conſider, that Curioſity is 
ene of the ſtrongeſt and moſt laſting Appetites im- 
planted in ns, and that Admiration is one of eur moſt 
pleaſing Paſſions; and what a perpetual Succeſſion of _ 
Enjoyments will be afforded to both theſe, in a Scene 
ſo large and various as ſhall then be laid open to our 
View in the Society of ſuperior Spirits, who perhaps 
will join with us in ſo delightful a Proſpect 

IT is not impoſſible, on the contrary, that Part of 
the Puniſhment of ſuch as are excluded rom Bliſs, ma 

conſiſt not only in their being denied this Privile 

in having their Appetites, at the ſame Time, wh, en en- 
creaſed, without any Satisfaction afforded to them. In 
theſe, the vain Purſuit of Knowledge ſhall, perhaps, 
add to their Infelicity, and bewilder them into Laby- 
rinths of Error, Darkneſs, Diſtraction, and Uncertainty 
of every Thing, but their own evil State. Milton has 
thus repreſented the fallen Angels reaſoning together 
in a Kind of Reſpite from their Torments, and creatin 
to themſelves a new Diſquiet amidſt their very Amuſe- 
ments; he could not properly have deſcribed the Sports 
of condemned Spirits, without that Caſt of Horror and 
| e en he has is Jugiciouſly e with them. 
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. Of Providence, F. 2997 Wine Ta Will and fate; 
Fixt Fate, Freewill, Foreknowledge Me, 
And ent no End, in ate. Mazes loft. 


I our preſent Condition, which is a middle state; 
our Minds are, as it were, chequered with Truth and 
Falſhood; and as our Faculties are narrow, and our 
Views imperfect, it is impoſſible but our Lurioſi ity muſt 
meet with many Repulfes. The Buſineſs of Mankind 
in this Life being rather to act than to know, their 
Portion of Knowledge is dealt to them accordingly. 

_ * FRoM hence it is, that the Reaſon of the inquiſitive. 
has ſo long been exerciſed with Difficulties, in aecount- 
ing for the promiſcuous Diſtribution of Good andEvil- 
to the virtuous and the wicked in this World. From 
hence come all thoſe pathetical Complaints of ſo many- 
tragical Events, which happen to the wiſe and the 
good, and of ſuch ſurpriſing Proſperity, which is often. 
the Reward of the guilty and the fooliſh; that Reaſon 
is ſometimes puzzled, and at a Loſs what to pronounce. | 
upon ſo Cerio a Diſpenſation. 

PLA expreſſes his Abhorrence of ſome Fables of 
the Poets, which ſeem to reflect on the Gods as the Au- 
thors of Injuſtice ; and lays it down as a Principle, that 
whatever is permitted to befal a juſt Man, whether Po- 

verty, Sickneſs, Be any of thoſe Things which ſeem to : 
be Evils, ſhall either in Life or Death; conduce to his 
Good. My Reader will obſerve how. agreeable this 
Maxim | is to what we find delivered by agreater Autho- - 
rity. Seneca has written a Diſcourſe purpoſely on this 
Subject, in which he takes Pains, after the Doctrine of 
the Stcicks, to ſhew, that Adverſfity i is not in itſelf an E- 
vil; and mentions a noble Saying of Demetrius, That 
nothing would be more unhappy, than a Man who had never 
known Afiiftion. He compares Profperity to the In- 
dulgence of a fond Mother to a Child, which often 
proves his Ruin; but the Affection of the divine Being 
to that of a wiſe Father, who would have His Sons exer- 
ciſed wy 8 Diſappointment, N — ths 
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may 8 3 and improve their Fortitude. 
On this Occaſion the Philoſopher riſes into that cele- 
brated Sentiment, that there is not on Earth a Specta- 
cle more worthy the Regard of a Creator intent on his 
Works, than a brave Man ſuperior to his Sufferings; 
to which he adds, that it muſt be a Pleaſure to Jupiter 
himſelf to look down from Heaven, and ſee Cato amidſt 
the Ruins of his Country, preſerving his Integrity. 
IIS Thought will appear yet more reaſonable, if 
we conſider human Life as a State of Probation, and 
Adverſity as the Poſt of Honour in it, aſſigned often to 
the beſt and moſt ſelect Spirits. | 
BUT what I would chiefly inſiſt on here, is, that we 
are not at preſent in a proper Situation to judge of the 
Counſels by which Providence acts, ſince but little ar- 
rives at our Knowledge, and even that little we diſcern 
imperfectly; or, according to the elegant Figure in ho- 
ly Writ, We ſee but in Part, and as in a Glaſs dark(y. It 
is to be conſidered, that Providence in its Oeconomy 
regards the whole Syſtem of Time and Things together, 
ſo that we cannot diſcover the beautiful Connections 
between Incidents which lie widelyTeparated i in Time, 
and by loſing ſo many Links of the Chain, our Reaſon- 
ings become broken and imperfect. Thus thoſe Parts 
in the moral World, which have not an abſolute, may 
yet have a relative Beauty, in reſpect of ſome other 
Parts concealed from us, but open to his Eye, before 
whom pa, preſent, and to come, are ſet together in one 
Point of View; and thoſe Events, the Permiſſion of 
which ſeems now to accuſe his Goodneſs, may, in the 
Conſummation of Things, both magnify his Goodneſs, 
and exalt his Wiſdom. And this is enough to check 
our Preſumption, ſince it is in vain to apply our Mea- 
ſures of Regularity to Matters of which we know nei; 
ther the Antecedents nor the Conſequents, the Begin-- 
ing nor the End, | 5 
I $HALL relieve, my Readers from this abſtracted 
Thought, by relating here a ciſb Tradition concern- 
ing 4 Mz "Ex which ſeems tobe a Kind of Parable, iltuf- 
| trating 
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tfating what T have laſt mentioned. That great Pro- 
phet, it is ſaid, was called up by a Voice from Heaven, 
to the Top of a Mountain; where, in a Conference 
with the ſupreme Being, he was permitted to propoſe 
2 to him ſome Queſtions concerning his Adminiſtration 
1 of the Univerſe. In the Midſt of this divine Cœlloquy 
' he was commanded. to look down on the Plain below. 
At the Foot of the Mountain there iſſued out a clear 
Spring of Water, at which a Soldier alighted from his 
Horſe to drink. He was no ſooner gone than a little 
Boy came to the ſame Place, and finding a Purſe of 
Gold which the Soldier had dropped, took it up, and 
went away with it. Immediately after this came an in- 
firm old Man, weary with Age and e and 
having quenched his Thirſt, ſat down to reſt himſelf 
_ by the Side of the Spring. The Soldier miſſing his 
_ Parſe, returns to ſearch for it, and demands it of the 
old Man, who affirms he had not ſeen it, and appeals 
to Heaven in Witneſs of his Innocence. The Soldier, 
not believing his Proteſtation, kills him. Ms/es fell on 
Bis Face with Horror and Amazment, when the divine 
3 Voice thus prevented his Expoſtulation. Be not 
FO  * ſurpriſed, Moſes, nor aſk why the Judge of the whole 
We | © Earth has ſuffered this Thing to come to paſs : The 
© Child is the Occaſion that the Blood of the old Man- 
is fpilt, but know, that the old Man whom thou 
I — * ſaw'ſt was the Murderer of that Child's Father. 


FRE famous Gratian, in his little Book, wherein 
he lays down Maxims for a Man's advancing” 


Himſelf at Court, adviſes his Reader to aſſociate him- 
ſelf with the fortunate, and to ſhun the Company of 

_ theEunfortunate ; which, notwithſtanding the Baſeneſs 
of the Precept to an honeſt Mind, may have ſomething 
uſeful in it for thoſe who puſh their Intereſt in the World. 

It is certain a great Part of what we-call good or ill 
Fortune, riſes out of right or wrong Meaſures, and 
5 | | Schemes 
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Schemes of Life. When I hear a Man complain of his 
being unfortunate in all his Undertakings, I ſhrewdly 
ſuſpect him for a very weak Man in his Affairs. In 
Conformity with this Way of Thinking, Cardinal 
Richlieu uſed to ſay, that unfortunate and imprudent 
were but two Words for the ſame Thing. As the 
Cardinal himſelf had a great Share both of Prudence 
and good Fortune, his famous Antagoniſt, the Count 
dÞOlivarez,was diſgraced at the Court of Madrid, becauſe 
it was alledged againſt him that he had never any Suc- 
ceſs in his Undertakings, This, ſays an eminent Au- 
thor, was indirectly accuſing him of Imprudence, 
CIGERO recommended Pompey to the Romans for 
their General upon three Accounts, as he was a Man 
of Courage, Conduct, and good Fortune. It was, per- 
haps, for the Reaſon above-menzioned, namely, that 
a Series of good Fortune ſuppoles a prudent Manage- 
ment in the Perſon whom it befalls, that not only Syb- 
la the Dictator, but ſeveral of the Roman Emperors, as 
is ſtill to be ſeen upon their Medals, among their other 
Titles, gave themſelves that of Felix, or fortunate. 
The Heathens indeed ſeem to have valued a Man more 
for his good Fortune than for any other Quality, which | 
I think is very natural for thoſewho have not a ſtrong 
Belief of another World. For how can I conceive a 
Man crowned with many diſtinguiſhed Bleſſings, that 
has not ſome extraordinary Fund of Merit and Perfec- 
tion in him, which lies open to the ſupreme Eye, tho? 
perhaps it is not diſcovered by my Obſervation? What 
is the Reaſon Homer's and Virgil's Heroes do not form 
a Reſolution, or ſtrike a Blow, without the Conduct 
and Direction of ſome Deity ?. Doubtleſs, becauſe the 
Poets eſteem*d it the greateſt Honour to be favoured b 
the Gods, and thought the beſt Way of praiſing a Man 
was to recount thoſe Favours which naturally implied . ff 
An extraordinary Merit in the Perſon on whom they . 
_ deſcended. 
THOSE who believe a future State of Rewards. and = 
__ ents, act very 3 mw form their Opi- 
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nions of a Man's Merit from his Succeſſes, 


without it. 
to ſucceed, and follows cloſely the Diftates of human 


T1 BE: 


But cer- 
tainly, if I thought the whole Circle of our Being was 
concluded between our Births and Deaths, I ſhould 


think a Man's good Fortune the Meaſure and Stand- 


ard of his real Merit, ſince Providence would have no 
Opportunity of rewarding his Virtue and Perfections, 
but in the preſent Life. A virtuous Unbeliever, who 
lies under the Preſſure of Misfortunes, has Reaſon to 
cry out, as they ſay Prutus did alittle before his Death. 
O Virtue, I have worſhipped thee as a JT Good, but 
nd thou art an empty Name. 

BUT to return to our firſt Point: Tho! Prodene 
does undoubtedly, in a great Meature, produce our good 
or ill Fortune in the World, it is certain there are many 
unforeſeen Accidents and Occurrences which very often 
- pervert the fineſt Schemes that can be laid by human 
Wiſdom. The Race is not always to the ſwift, nor the 
Battle to the ſtrong. Nothing leſs than infinite Wiſdom 
can have an abſolute Command over Fortune ; the 
higheſt Degree of it which Man can poſſeſs, is by no 
Means equal to fortuitous Events, and to ſuch Contin- 
gencies as may riſe in the Proſecution of our Affairs. 
Nay, it very often happens, that Prudence, which has 
always in it a great Mixture of Caution, hinders a Man 
from being ſo fortunate as he might poſſibly have been 
A Perſon who only aims at what is likely 


Prudence, never meets with thoſe great and unforeſeen 
. Succeſſes, which are often the Effect of a ſanguine 
"Temper, or a more happy Raſhneſs ; and this perhaps 
-may be the Reaſon, that, according to the common Ob- 
ſervation. Fortune, like other Females, delights ra- 
ther in favouring the young than the old. 
UeoN the whole, ſince Man is ſo ſhort-ſighted a 
Creature, and the Accidents which may happen to him 
ſo various, I cannot but be of Dr Tillet/on's Opinion in 
another Caſe, that were there any Doubt of a Provi- 
dence, yet it certainly would be- very deſirable there 
ſhould be ſuch a Being * infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs, 
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on whole Direction we might rely! in the Condit of 
human Life, 5 | 
II is à great Preſumption to-aſcribe our Succeſſes to 
our own Management, and not to eſteem ourſelves upon 
any Bleſſing, rather as it is the Bounty of Heaven, than 
the Acquiſition of our own Prudence. I am very well 
pleaſed with a Medal which was ſtruck by Queen Eliza- 
beth, a little after the Defeat of the invincible Armada, 
to perpetuate the Memory of that extraordinary Event. 
It is well known how the King of Spain, and others, 
who were the Enemies of that great Princeſs, to dero- 
gate from her Glory, aſcribed the Ruin of their Fleet 
rather to the Violence of Storms and Tempeſts, than to 
the Bravery of the Engliſh. Queen Elizabeth, inſtead 
of looking upon this as a Diminution of her Honour, 
valued herfelf upon ſuch a ſignal Favour of Providence, 
and accordingly, in the Reverſe of the Medal above- 
mentioned, has repreſented a Fleet beaten by a Tempeſt, 
and falling foul upon one another, with. that religious 
Inſcription, Mavit Deus, & difſipantur. He blew with 
his Wind, and they were ſcattered. 

Te is remarked of a famous Grecian General whoſe 
Name I cannot at preſent recolle&, and who had been 
a particular Favourite of Fortune, that upon account- 
ing his Victories among his Friends, he added, at the 
End of ſeveral great Actions, And in this fortune had uo 
Share. After which it is obſerved in Hiſtory, that he 
never proſpered in any Thing he undertook. 

As Arrogance, and a Conceitedneſs of our own 
Abilities, are very ſhocking and offenſive to Men of 
Senſe and Virtue, we may be ſure they are highly diſ- 
pleaſing to that Being who delights in an humble Mind, 
and by ſeveral of his Diſpenſations, ſeems purpoſely to 
ſhew us, that our own Schemes or Prudence have no 
Share in our Advancements. 

SINCE on this Subject I have already admitted ſeve- 

ral Quotations which have occurred to my Memory up- 
on writing this Paper, I will conclude it with a little 


| 2 ian Fable. A Pp of Water tell. out of a Cloud 
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into the Sea, and finding itſelf loſt in ſuch an Immenſity 
of fluid Matter, broke out into the following Reflexion. 


Alas! what an inſignificant Creature am in this pro- 


digious Ocean of Waters; my Exiſtence is of no Con- 
© cern to the Univerſe, I am reduced to a Kind of no- 


thing, and am leſs than the leaſt of the Works of God.” 
It fo happened that an Oyſter, which lay in the Neigh- 


bourhood of this Drop, chanced to, gape and ſwallow it 


up in the Midſt of this its humble Soliloquy. T he Drop, | 


fays the Fable, lay a great While hardening in the Shell, 


till by Degrees it was ripened into a Pearl, which fall- 


ing into the Hands of a Diver, after a long Series of Ad- 
ventures, is at preſent that famous Pearl which is fixed 
on the Top of the Perſia an Diadem. 1” 
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Inh] cexti Autoris apud Aul. Gell. 


r. 18 ; of the laſt Importance to ſeaſon the Paſſions of 
a Child with Devotion, which ſeldom dies in a Mind 


that has received an early Tincture of it. Though it 
may ſeem extinguiſhed for a while by the Cares of the 
World, the Heats of Youth, or the Allurements of 


Vice, it generally breaks out and diſcovers itſelf again 
as ſoon as Diſcretion, Conſideration, Age, or Misfor- 


tunes have brought the Man to himſelf, The Fire may 


be covered and overlaid, but cannot be entirely quench- 


ed and ſmothered. 
__ AStateof Temperance, So e pad Juſtice, with- 


out Devotion, is a cold, life dels, inſipid Condition of 


Virtue; and is rather to be ſtyled Philoſophy than Re- 


ligion. Devotion opens the Mind to great Concepti- 
ons, and fills it with more ſublime Ideas than any that 
are to be met with in the moſt exalted Science; and, 


at the ſame Time, warms and : agitates the Soul more 


than ſenſual Pleaſure. 
Ir has been obſerved by ſome Writers, that Man is 
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| tion- than by Rake, as ſeveral brute Creatures a ſeo 


ver in their Actions ſomething like a faint Glimmering 
of Reaſon, though they betray in no ſingle Circum- 


ſtance of their Behaviour any Thing that bears the leaſt 


Affinity to Devotion. It is certain, the Propenfity of 
the Mind to religions Worſhip, the natural Tendency 
of the Soul to fly to ſome ſuperior Being for Succour 


in Dangers and Diſtreſſes, the Gratitude to an inviſible 
Superintendent which ariſes in us upon receiving any 
extraordinary and unexpected good Fortune, the Acts 
of Love and Admiration with which the Thoughts of 


Men are fo wonderfully: tranſported in meditating up- 


on the divine Perfections, and the univerſal Concur- 


rence of all the Nations under Heaven in the great Ar- 


ticle of Adoration, plainly fhew that Devotion or reli- 


gious Worſhip muſt be the Effect of a Tradition from 
the firſt Founder of Mankind, or that it is conform - 
able to the natural Light of Reaſon, or that it pro- 


eeeds from an Inſtin& implanted in the Soul itſelf. 
For my Part, I look upon all theſe to be the concur- 
rent Cauſes, but which ever of them ſhall be aſſigned 


as the Principle of divine Worſhip, it maniteſtly points 


do a ſupream Being as the firſt Author of it. 


I xav take ſome other Opportunity of conſidering 


| thoſe particular Forms and Methods of Devotion which 
are taught us by Chriſtianity; but ſhall here obſerve 


into what Errors even this divine Principle may ſome 
Times lead us, when it is not moderated by that right 


| Reaſon which was given us as the Guide of all our 


Actions. 
THE two great Errors into witch a ite Devo- 


tion may betray us, are Enthuſiaſm and Superſtition. 


THERE. is not a more molancholy Object than a 


Man who has his Head turned with religious Enthu- 
fiaſm. A Perſon that is crazed, tho' with Pride or 
Malice, is a Sight very mortifying to human Nature; 
but when the Diſtemper ariſes from any indiſcreet 
Fervors of Devotion, or too intenſe an Application of 


the Mind to its miſtaken Duties, it deſerves our Com- 
P 2 paſſion 
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paſſion in a more particular Manner. We may how- 
&ver learn this Leſſon from it, that ſince Devotion it- 
felf (which one would be apt to think could not be 
too warm) may diforder the Mind, unleſs its Heats 


are tempered. with Caution and Prudence, we ſhould 
Þe particularly careful to keep our Reaſon as. cool as 


poſſible, and to guard ourſelves in all Parts of Life 


againſt the influence of Paſſion, Imagination, and Con- 
titution. 5 


Dx vOrION, 1 ER it does not lie. 1 "A the Check 


of Reaſon, is very apt to degenerate into Enthuſiaſm. 

When the Mind finds herſelf very much enflamed with 
Her Devotions, ſhe is too much inclined to think they 
are not of her own kindling. bus blown up with ſome- 
thing divine within her. If the indulges this Thought 
too far, and hnmours the growing Paſſion, ſhe at laſt 
flings herſelf into imaginary Raptures and Ecſtaſies ; 
and when once ſhe fancies herſelf under the Influence 


of a divine Impulſe, it is no Wonder if ſhe flights hu- 
man Ordinances, and refuſes to comply with any eſta- 
bliſhed Form of Religion, as. thinkivg herſelf directed 


by a much ſuperior Guide. 
As Enthuſiaſm is a Kind of Exceſs in 8 


Superſtition is the Exceſs not only of Devotion, but 
of Religion in general; according to an old heathen 


Saying, quoted by Aulus Gellius, Religentem efſe oportet, 


Religioſum nefas; a Man ſhould be religious, not ſu- 


perſtitious; for as the Author tells us, MNigidius ob- 


ſerved upon this Paſſage, that the Latin Words which 
terminate in gs, generally imply vitious Characters, 
and the having of any Quality to an Exceſs. 
AN Enthuſiaſt in Religion is like an obſtinate Clown, 
a ſuperſtitious Man like an inſipid Courtier. Enthuſi- 
aſm has ſomething in it of Madneſs, Superſtition of 


Folly, - Moſt of the Sects that fall ſhort of the 


Church of England, have in them ſtrong Tinctures of 
Enthufiaſm, as the Raman Catholic Religion is one 
huge over-grown . * childiſh and idk Super- 
ſtitions. 


Tus 
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THE Roman Catholic Church ſeems indeed irrecos 
verably loſt in this Particular. If an abſurd Dreſs or 
Behaviour be introduced in the World, it will ſoon be 
found out and diſcarded: On the contrary, a' Habit 
or Ceremony, tho? never ſo ridiculous, which has tak- 
en Sanctuary in the Church, ſticks in it for ever. A 
Gothic Biſhop, perhaps, thought it proper to repeat 
ſuch a Form is ſuch particular Shoes or Slippers ; 
another fancied it would be very decent if ſuch a Part 
of public Devotions were performed with a Miter on 
his Head, and a Croſier in his Hand: To this a Bro- 
ther Vandal, as Wile as the others, adds an antic 
Dreſs, which he conceived would allude very aptly to- 
ſuch and ſueh Myſteries, till by Degrees the whole 
Office has degenerated into an empty Show. | 
TER Succeſſors ſee the Vanity and Inconvenience 
of theſe Ceremonies; but inſtead of reforming, per- 


|. haps add others, which they think more ſignificant, 
and which take Poſſeſſion in the fame Manner, and 
. are never to be driven out after they have been once i 
| admitted. I have ſeen the Pope officiate at St Peter” WW, I li 


where, for two Hours together, he was buſied in 
putting on or off his different Accoutrements, ac- 


; cording to the different Parts he was to act in 4 
1 them. 8 N 1 
: NoTHING is ſo glotious in th Eyes of Mankind, 4 
A and ornamental to human Nature, tetting aſide the I 


infinite Advantages which ariſe from it, as a ſtrong 
ſteady maculine Piety ; but Enthuſiaſm and Superſti- 
4 are the Weakneſs of human Reaſon, that expoſe 
s to the Scorn and Detiſion of Infidels, and ſink us 
even below the Beaſts that periſh; 

IDoLaTRY may be looked upon as another Error, 
ariſing from miſtaken Devotion; but becauſe Reflexi- 
ons on that Subject would be of no Uſe to an Engliſh 
Reader, I ſhall not enlarge upon Ito, L. 
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ELIGION may be conſidered under two general 
Heads. The firſt comprehends what we are to 
— the other what we are to practiſe. By thoſe 
Things which we are to believe, I mean whatever is 
revealed to us in the holy Writings, and which we 
could not have obtained the Knowledge of by the 
_ Eight of Nature; by the Things which we are to 
practiſe, I mean all thoſe Duties to which we are di- 
rected by Reaſon or natural Religion. The firſt of 
theſe I ſhall diſtinguiſh by the Name of Faith, the ſe- 
cond by that of Mortality. 

Ir we look into the more ſerious Part of Maki. 
we find many who lay ſo great a Streſs upon Faith, 
that they neglect Morality; and many who build ſo 
much upon Morality, that they do not pay a due Re- 

gard to Faith. The perfect Man ſhould be detective 
in neither of theſe ER as will be very evident 
to thoſe who conſider the Benefits which ariſe from 
each of them, and which 1 ſhall make the Subject. of 
this Day's Paper, 

NoTwWITHSTANDING. . enam Diviſion of 
Chriſtian Duty into Morality and Faith, and that 
they have both their peculiar Excellencies, the fast 
has the Pre- eminence in ſeveral Reſpects. 

Firſt, BRcaustz the greateſt Part of Morality (as 
1 have ſtated the Notion. of it) is of a fixt eternal 
Nat A and will endure when in ſnall fail, and 

lol in Conviction. 

. Secondly, BECAUSE a Perſon may be analibed to 
do greater Good to Mankind, and become more bene- 
ficial to the World, by . without Faith than 
by Faith without Morality. 

. Thirdly, BRcausE Morality give a enter Perfecti- 
on to human Nature, by quieting the Mind, moderat- 
ing the Paſſions, and advancing the Happineſs of every 
Man i in bis i: — 
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 Fourthly, BEcaust the Rule of Mortality is muck 
more certain than that of Faith, all the civilized Na- 
tions of the World agreeing in the great Points of Mo- 
rality, as much as they differ in. thoſe of Faith 
Fifthly, BEcausk Infidelity is not of ſo malignant 
a Nature as Immorality; or to put the fame Reaſon 


in another Light, becauſe it is generally owned; there 
may be Salvation far a virtuous Infidel, (particularly 


in the Caſe of invincible Ignorance) but none for a 
vicious Believer. 

Sixthly, Bxcausn Faith feems to draw its Principle, 
if not all its: Excellency, from the Influence it has up- 
on Morality ; as we ſhall ſee more at large, if we con- 
fider wherein conſiſts the Excellency of Faith, or the 
Belief of revealed Religion; and this I think is, | 


Firſt, IN explaining and carrying to nn Heights, 


ſeveral Points of Morality. 


Secondly, In furniſhing new and fronger Motives to 
enforce the Practice of Morality. | 

Thirdly, In giving us more amiable Ideas of the fu= 
pream Being, more endearing Notions of one-another, 
and a truer State of ourſelves, both in regard to the 
Grandeur.and Vileneſs of our Natures, 

Fourthly, By ſhewing us the'Blackneſs and Defor - 


mity of Vice, which in the Chriſtian Syſtem is ſo very 


great, that he who is poſſeſſed of all Perfection, and 
the Sovereign Judge af it, is repreſented by ſeveral of 
our Divines, as hating Sin to the ſame Degree that he 
loves the ſacred Perſon who has made the mag 


EFifthly, IN being the JEN” TR and preſcri dell Me- 


IHaAvꝝ only touched on theſe ſeveral Heads, which 


| thod of making Morality effectual to Salvation. 


every one who is converſant in Diſcourſes of this Na- 


ture will eaſily enlarge upon in his own Thoughts, 


and draw Concluſions from them, which may be 


uſeful to him in the Conduct of his Liſe. One L 


am ſure is ſo obvious, that he cannot miſs it, name- 


* That a Man, cannot be Perfect in his Scheme of 


Mora- 
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Morality, who does not ſtrengthen and ſupport it 
with that of the Chriſtian Faith, 


BESIDES this, I ſhall lay down two or three other 


Maxims which I think we may deduce from what has 


been ſaid. 
Firſt, TmAaT we ſhould be particularly cautious of 
making any Thing an Article of Faith, which does 


not contribute to * Confirmation or provement of 
Morality. 


Secondly, THAT no Article of Faith can be true and 


authentic, which weakens or ſubverts the practical 


Part of Religion, or what I have hitherto called Mo- 
rality. 

Thirdly,. TAT the greateſt Friend of Morality, or 
natural Religion, cannot poſſibly apprehend any Dan- 
ger from embracing Chriſtianity, as it is preſerved 
pure and uncorrupt in the Doctrines of our national 
Church. 

THERE is likewiſe . I) which I think | 
may be drawn. from the foregoing Conſiderations, | 
Which is this, that we ſhould in all dubious Points, 
conſider any ill Conſequences that may ariſe from 
them, ſuppoſing they ſhould be erroneous, before We 
give up our Aſſent to them. 

For Example, in that diſputable Point of periccut⸗ 
ing Men for Conſcience Sake, beſides the imbittering 
their Minds with Hatred, Indignation, and all the 


Vehemence of Reſentment, and enſnaring them to 


profeſs what they do not believe, we cut them off 


from the Pleaſures and Advantages of Society, afflict 


their Bodies, diſtreſs their Fortunes, hurt their Repu- 


tations, ruin their Families, make their Lives painful, 


or put an End to them. Sure when I ſee . ſuch dread- 
ful Conſequences riſing from a Principle, I would be 
as fully convinced of the Truth of it, as of a mathe- 


- matical Demonſtration, before I Wie venture to act 


upon it, or make it a Part of my Religion. | 
IN this Caſe, the Injury done our Neighbour is plain | 
and evident, the Principle that puts us _ * it, 


1 
\\ 
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of a dubious and diſputable Nature. Morality ſeems 
highly violated by the one, and whether or no a Zeal 
for what a Man thinks the true Syſtem of Faith may 
juſtify it, is very uncertain. I cannot but think, if 
our Religion produce Charity as well as Zeal, it will 
not be for ſhewing itſelf by ſuch cruel Inſtances. But, 

to conclude with the Words of an excellent Author, 
Ne have juſt enough Religion to make us hate, but not 
enough to make us love one another. | -C: 


——— » * . 
| — T_T * „1 * 


[T was the common Boaſt of the heathen Philoſo- 
phers, that by the Efficacy of their ſeveral Doctrines, 
they made human Nature reſemble the Divine, How 
much miſtaken ſoever they might bein the ſeveral Means 
they propoſed for this End, it muſt be owned that the 
Deſign was great and glorious. The fineſt Works of 
Invention and Imagination are of very little Weight, 
when put in the Balance with what refines and exalts the 
rational Mind. Longinus excules Homer very handſom- 
ly, when he ſays the Poet made his Gods like Men, that 
he might make his Men appear like the Gods: But, it 
muſt be allowed that ſeveral of the ancient Philoſophers 
acted as Cicero wiſhes Homer had done; they endeavour- 
ed rather to make Men like Gods, than Gods like Men. 
ACCORDING to this general Maxim in Philoſophy, 
ſome of them have endeavoured to place Men in ſuch a 
State of Pleaſure, or Indolence at leaſt, as they vainly 
imagined the Happineſs of the ſu; pream Being to conſiſt 
in. On the other Hand, the moſt virtuous Sect of Phi- 
loſophers have created a chimerical wife Man, whom 
they made exempt from Paſſion and Pain, and thought 
it enough to pronounce him all-ſufficient. _ | 
Tris laſt Character, when diveſted of the Glare of 
human Philoſophy that ſurrounds it, ſignifies no more, 
than that a good and wiſe Man ſhould ſo arm himſelf _ 
With Patience, as not to yield tamely to the Violence % 95 
Paſſion and Pain; that he ſhould learn ſo to ſuppreſs and 
contract his Deüres, a as to have few Wants; and that 
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' he ſhould cheriſh ſo many Virtues in his Soul, as ta have 


a perpetual Source of Pleaſure in himſelf. 

TIE Chriſtian Religion requires, that, after having 
framed' the beſt Idea, we are able, of the divine Nature, 
it ſhould. be our next Care to conform ourſelves to it, as 
far as our Imperfections will permit. I might mention 
ſeveral Paſſages in the ſacred Writing on this Head, to 


which I might add many Maxims and wiſe Sayings of 


moral Authors among the Greeks and Romans. 

I SHALL only inſtance a remarkable. Paſſage to this 
Purpoſe, out of Fulian's 7 57 The Emperor having 
repreſented all the Roman Emperors, with Alexander the 
Great, as paſſing in Review before the Gods, and ſtriv- 
mg for the Superiority, lets them all drop, excepting 


Alexander, Julius Ceſar, Auguſtus Ce Ceſar, Trajan, Marcus 
Aurelius, and Gonftantine, Each of theſe great Heroes 


of Antiq quity lays in his Claim for the upper Place, and 


Mende to ĩt, ſets forth his Actions after the moſt advan- 
tageous Manner. But the Gods, inſtead of being dazzled 


with the Luſter of their Actions, enquire, by Mercury, 


into the proper Motive and governing Principle that in- 
fluenced them throughout tis whole Series of their Lives 


and Exploits. Alerander tells them, That his Aim was 


to conquer; Julius Ceſar, That his was to gain the 
| higheſt Poſt in his Country; Auguſtus, to govern well; 
 Frajen, That his was the ſame as that of Alexander, 
namely, to conquer, The Queſtion, at length, was put 
to Marcus Aurelius, who replied, with great | Modeſty, 
That it had always been 555 Care to imitate the Gods. 
This Conduct ſeems to have gained him the moſt Votes, 
and beſt Place in the whole Aſſembly, Marcus Aurelius 
being afterwards aſked to explain himſelf, declares, 


That, by imitating the Gods, he endeavoured to imi- 


| inte them in the Uſe of his Underſtanding, and of all 


other Faculties; ànd, in particular, That it was always 


his Study to have as few Wants as poſſible in himſelf, 


and to do all the Good he could to others. 


AMONG the many Methods by which revealed Religi- | 


— advanced Morality, this is ane, That | it has given: 
10 


f 


"T vs 1 


us 4 more juſt and wt Idea of that Being whom „ 

very reaſonable Creature ought toimitate. The you 
Man, in-a heathen Comedy, might juſtify his Lewd» 
neſs by the Example of Fupiter ; as indeed there was 
ſcarce any Crime that might not be countenanced b 
_ thoſe Notions of the Deity which prevailed among the 

common People in the heathen World. Revealed Reli- 
gion ſets forth a proper Object for Imitation, in that 
Being who is the Pattern, as well as the DOOR of all 
ſpiritual Perfection. 

WHILE we remain in tkis Life, we are ſubj ect to 
innumerable Temptations, which, if liſten'd to, will 
make us deviate from Reaſon and Goodneſs, the only 
Things wherein we can imitate the ſupream Being. In 
the next Life we meet with nothing to excite our Inclina- 
tions that doth not deſerve them. I ſhall therefore diſ- 
miſs my Reader with this Maxim, viz. Our DN in 
this World proceeds from the Suppreſſion of our Deſires, but 
in the next World from the Grati oats of them. 
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- Duis enim virtutem n es | 
Pa fe tollas ? . 


＋ is uſual with polemical Writers to object ill De- 
ſigns to their Adverfaries, This turns their Argu- 
ment into Satyr, which, inſtead of ſhewing an Error in 
the Underſtanding, tends only to expoſe the Morals of 
thoſe they write againſt. I ſhall not act after this Man- 
ner with reſpect to the Free- thinters. Virtue, and the 
Happineſs of Society, are the great Ends which all Men 
ought to promote, and ſome of that Sect would be 
thought to have at Heart above the reſt of Mankind. 
But ſuppoſing thoſe Who make that Profeſſion to carry 
on a good Deſign in the Simplicity of their Hearts, and 
according to their beſt Knowledge, yet it is much to be 
feared, thoſe well - meaning Souls, while they endea- 
voured to recommend Virtue, have, in Reality, been 


een the Intereſts HE Vice; which, as I take to 
. Pro- 
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proceed from their Wers of human Nature, we may 


hope, when they become ſenſible of their Miſtake, they 


will, in Conſequence of that beneficent Principle they 
pretend to act upon, reform their Practice for the future. 


THE Sages whom I have in my Eye, ſpeak of Virtue 


as the moſt amiable Thing in the World; but at the 


ſame Time that they extol her Beauty, they take Care 
to lefſen her Portion. Such innocent Creatures are 
they, and ſuch great Strangers to the World, that they 
think this a likely Method to increaſe the Number of 
her Admirers. 
 ViRTvuE has in herſelf the moſt engaging Charms; 
and Chriſtianity, as it places her in the ſtrongeſt Li ght, 
and adorned with all her native Attractions, ſo it kindles 


a new Fire in the Soul, by adding to them the unutter- 


able Rewards which attend her Votaries in an eternal 
State. Or if there are Men of a ſaturnine and heavy 
Complexion, who are not eaſily lifted up by Hope, there 
is the Proſpect of everlaſting Puniſhment to agitate their 
Souls, and frighten them into the Practice of Virtue, 
and an Averſion from Vice. 

WHEREAS your ſober Free-thinkers tell you, that Vir- 
tue indeed is beautiful, and Vice deformed ; the former 
deſerves your Love, and the latter your Abhorrence ; ; 
but then it is for their own Sake, or an Account of the 
Good and Evil which immediately attend them, and are 
inſeparable from their reſpective Natures. As for the 


Immortality of the Soul, or eternal Puniſhments and 


Rewards, thoſe are openly ridiculed, or rendered ſuſ- 
picious by the moſt ſly and laboured Artifice. 
I wILL not fay theſe Men act treacherouſly in the 


Cauſe of Virtue; but will any one deny, that they act 


fooliſhly, who pretend to advance the Intereſt of it by 
deſtroying or weakening the ſtrongeſt Motives to it, 


which are accommodated to all Capacities, and fitted to 


work on all Diſpoſitions, and enforcing thoſe alone 
which can affect only a generous and exalted Mind? 
SURELY they muſt be deſtitute of Paſſion themſelves, . 


5 and unacquainted with the Force! it hath on the Minds of 


others, 


\ 


E 


others, who can imagine that the meer Beauty of For- 
titude, Temperance and juſtice, is ſufficient to ſuſtain the 
Mind of Man in a ſevere Courſe of Self. denial againſt 
all the Temptations of preſent Profit and Senſuality. 
IT is my Opinion, the Free-thinkers ſhould be treated 
as a Set of poor ignorant Creatures, that have not Senſe 
to diſcover the Excellency of Religion ; it being evi- 
dent thoſe Men are no Witches, nor likely to be guilty 
of any deep Deſign, who proclaim aloud to the World, 
that they have leſs Motives of Honeſty than the reſt 
of their Fellow-Subjects ; who have all the Induce- 
ments to the Exerciſe of any Virtue which a Free- 
thinker can poſſibly have, and beſides, the Expectation 
of never-ending Happineſs or Miſcry, as the Conſe- 
quence of their Choice. 
ARE not Men actuated by their Paſſions ? And are | 
Not Hope and Fear the moſt powerful of our Paſſions? 
And are there any Objects which can rouſe and awak- 
en our Hopes and Fears, like thoſe Proſpects that warm 
and penetrate the Heart of a Chriſtian, but .are not 
regarded by a Free-thinker. 
IT is not only a clear Point, that a Chriſtian breaks 
through ſtronger Engagements, whenever he ſurrenders 
himſelf to commit a criminal Action, and is ſtung 
with a ſharper Remorſe after it, than a Free-thinker ; 
but it ſhould even ſeem that a Man, who believes no 
future State, would act a fooliſh Part in being thorough- 
ly honeſt. For what Reaſon is there why ſuch a one 
ſhould poſtpone his own private Intereſt or Pleaſure to 
the doing his Duty? If a Chriſtian foregoes ſome pre- 
ſent Advantage for the Sake of his Conſcience, he 
acts accountably, becauſe it is with the View of gain- 
ing ſome greater future Good. But he, that having 
no ſuch View, ſhould yet conſcienciouſly deny himſelf 
a preſent Good in any Incident where he may fave 
Appearances, is-altogether as ſtupid as he that would 
truſt him at ſuch a Juncture. 
Ixæx will, perhaps, be ſaid, that Virtue is her OWN 
Reward ; that a natural Gratification attends good Ac- 
1 | 1 tions, 
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tions, which is alone ſufficient to excite Men to the 
Performance of them. But although there is nothing 


more lovely than Virtue, and the Practice of it is the 


ſureſt Way to ſolid natural Happineſs, even in this 
Life; yet Titles, Eſtates, and fantaſtical Pleaſures, 
are more ardently ſought after by moſt Men, than the 
natural Gratifications of à reaſonable Mind; and it 
cannot be denied, that Virtue and Innocence Ae not 


always the readieſt Methods to attain that Sort of 


"Happineſs. Beſides, the Fumes of Paſſion muſt be 
-allayed, and Reaſon muſt burn brighter than ordinary, 


to enable Men to fee and reliſh all the native Beauties 


and Delights of a virtuous Life, And tho“ we ſhould 
grant our Free-thinkers to be a Set of refined Spirits, 


capable only of being enamoured of Virtue, yet what 


would become of the Bulk of Mankind he have groſs 


Vaderſtandings, but lively Senſes and ſtrong Paſſions? 


What a Deluge of Luſt, and Fraud, and Violence, 
would in a little Time overflow the Whole Nation, if 
thefe wiſe Advocates for Morality were univerſally 
'hearkened to? Laſtly, Opportunities do ſometimes 
offer, in which a Man may wickedly make his Fortune, 
or indulge a Pleaſure, without Fear of temporal Da- 


mage, either in Reputation, Health, or Fortune. In 


fuch Caſes, what Reſtraint do they lie under who have 
no Regards beyond the Grave, the inward Compunc- 


tions of a wicked, as well as the Joys of an upright 


Mind, being grafted on the Senſe of another State? 
Tk Thought, That our Exiſtence terminates with 
this Life, doth naturally check the Soul in any gene- 


5 Purſuit, contract her Views, and fix them on tem- 


and ſelfih Ends. It dethrones the Reaſon, ex- 
Tinirotthes all noble and heroic Sentiments, and ſubjects 
the Mind to the Slavery of every preſent Paſſion. The 


wife Heathens of Antiquity were not ignorant of this; 
hence they. endeavoured by Fables, and Conjectures, 


and the Glimmerings of Nature, to poſſeſs the Minds 
of Men with the Belief of a future State, which has 
deen fince e to Light by ee and is now 
mot 
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moſt inconſiſtently decry'd by a few weak Men, who | 


would have us believe that they promote Virtue by. 
turning Religion i into Ridicule. | 


8 * i. * 


Po 


HERE is a certain 8 and Indifference in 
the Phraſes of our European Languages, when 

they are compared with the oriental Forms of Speech; 
and it happens very luckily, that the Hebrew Idioms: 
run into the Engliſh Tongue with a particular Grace: 


and Beauty, Our Language has received innumerable 


Elegancies and Improvements, from that Infuſion. of 


Aebraiſms which are derived to it out of the poeticab ._ - 
Paflages in holy Writ. They give a Force and Ener- 


gy to our Expreſſions, warm and animate our Lan- 


guage, and convey our Thoughts in more ardent and; 
intenſe Phraſes, than any that are to be met with in 
our own Tongue. There is ſomething ſo pathetic in. 
this Kind of Diction, that it often ſets the Mind in a 


Flame, and makes our Hearts burn within us, How: 


cold and dead does a Prayer appear, that is compoſed 
in the moſt elegant and polite Forms of Speech which 


are natural to our Tongue, when it is not heightned 
by that Solemnity of Phraſe which may be drawn from 
the ſacred 2d Writings. It has been, ſaid by ſome of the 


Ancients, that if the Gods were to talk with Men, 


they would certainly ſpeak in Plato's Style; but E 
think we may ſay, with Juſtice, that when Mortals con- 
verſe with their Creator, they cannot do it in fo mw 
per a Style as in that of the holy Scriptures, 


Ie any one would Judge of the Beauties of Poetry that: 


are to be met with in the divine Writings, and examine 


| how kindly the Hebrew Manners of Speech mix and 


incorporate with the Engly/b Language; after having 
peruſed the Book of Pſalms, let him read aliteral Tranſ- 
lation of Horace or Pindar. He will find in theſe to- 


laſt ſuch an Abſurdity and Confuſion of Style, with ſuch 


a comparative Poverty of Imagination, as will make 
him vey ſenſtble of what I have been here advancing. 
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Sixt we have therefore ſuch a Treaſury of Words, 
ſo beautiful in themſelves, and ſo proper for the Airs 


, of Muſic, I cannot but wonder that Perſons of Dif- 


tinction ſhould give ſo little Attention and Encourage- 
ment to that Kind of Muſic, which would have its 
Foundation in Reaſon, and which would improve our 
- Virtue in Proportion as it raiſed our Delight. The 
Paſſions that are excited by ordinary Compoſitions, ge- 
nerally flow from ſuch filly and abſurd Occaſions, that 


A Man is aſhamed to refte& upon them ſeriouſly ; but 


the Fear, the Love, the Sorrow, the Indignation that 
are awakened in the Mind by Hymns and Anthems, 
make the Heart better, and proceed from ſuch Cauſes 
as are altogether reaſonable and praiſe-worthy. Plea- 
ſure and Duty go Hand in Hand, and the greater our 
Satisfaction is, the greater is our Religion. 

- Mvstc, among thoſe who were ſtyled the choſen 
people, was a religious Art. The Songs of Sion, which 
we have Reaſon to believe were in high Repute —_— 
the Courts of the eaſtern Monarchs, were nothing el 
but Pſalms and Pieces of Poetry that adored or cele- 
brated the ſupream Being. The greateſt Conqueror 
in. this holy Nation, after the Manner of the old Gre- 
cian Lyrics, did not only compoſe the Words of his 
divine Odes, but generally ſet them to Muſic himſelf : 
After which, his Works, tho' they were conſecrated 
to the Tabernacle, became the national Entertainment, 
as well as the Devotion of his People. 

"'Trs firſt Original of the Drama was a religious Wor- 
ſhip, conſiſting only of a Chorus, which was nothing 
elſe but an Hymn to a Deity. As Luxury and Volup- 
tnouſneſs prevailed over Innocence and Religion, this 
Form of Worſhip degenerated into Tragedies ; in 
which, however, the Chorus ſo far remembered its 
firſt Office, as to brand every Thing that was vicious, 
and recommend every Thing that was laudable ; to 
 Intercede with Heaven for the Innocent, and to mis 
Its * on the Criminal. 


HO- 5 


\ 


E 
HOMER and Heſiod intimate to us how this Art 
ſhould be applied, when they repreſent the Muſes as: 
ſurrounding Fupiter, and warbling- their Hymns about 
kis Throne. I might ſhew from innumerable Paſſages 
in ancient Writers, not only that vocal and inſtrumen- 
tal Muſic were made Uſe of in their religious Worſhip, 
but that their moſt favourite Diverſions were filled with. 
Songs and Hymns to their reſpective Deities. Had we. 
frequent Entertainments of this Nature among us, they 
would not a little purify and exalt our Paſſions, give 
our Thoughts a proper Turn, and cheriſh thoſe divine 
Impulſes in the Soul, which every one feels that has 
not ſtifled them by ſenſual and immoderate Pleaſures. 
Music, when thus applied, raiſes noble Hints in. 
the Mind of the Hearer, and fills it with great Concep- 
tions. It ſtrengthens Devotion, and advances Praiſe in- 
to Rapture. It lengthens out every Act of Worſhip, 
and produces more laſting and permanent Impreſſions 
in the Mind, than. thoſe which accompany any tran- 
ſient Forms of. Words that are.uttered in the ordinary 
Method ay ms Workhip, 155 O- 
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o TOR Tillsfon, f in his 8 concerning ths: | 
| Danger of all known Sin, both from the Light of 
Nature and Revelation, after having given us the De- 
ſcription of the laſt Day out of holy Writ, has. this- 
remarkable Paſſage. 
J appeal to any Man, whether this be not'a 9 5 | 
« preſentation of Things very proper, and ſuitable to 
- © that great Day, wherein he who made the World 
* ſhall come to judge it? And whether the Wit of. 
Man ever deviſed any Thing ſo awful, and ſo. agree 
able to the Majeſty of God, and the ſolemn Judge- 
„ment of the whole World? The Deſcription which 


Pug makes of the Exon an Fields, and the he 
= 3. | Ac. 
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; Regions, how infinitely do they fall ſhort of the Ma- | 

jeſty of the holy Scripture, and the Deſcription there 
* made of Heaven and Hell, and of the great and terri- 
* ble Day of the Lord! So that in Compariſon they 

* are childiſh and trifling ; and yet perhaps he had 
© the moſt regular and moſt governed Imagination of 
any Man that evef lived, and obſerved the greateſt 
© Decorum in his haracters and Deſcriptions. But 
* who. can declarg the great Things of God, but he to 
© 2whom God ſball reveal them? 

Tus Obſervation was worthy a moſt pole Man, 
and ought to be of Authority with all h are ſuch, 
ſo far as to examine whether he ſpoke that as a Man 
of a juſt Taſte and Judgment, or advanced it meerly 
for the Service of his Doctrine as a Clergyman, 

I amt very confident whoever reads the Goſpels, with 
an Heart as much prepared in favour of them as when 
he fits down to Virgil or Homer, will find no Paſſage 
there which is not told with more natural Force than 
any Epiſode in either of thoſe Wits, who were the 
Chief of meer Mankind. 

THe laſt Thing I red was the 24th Chapter of St 
Luke, which gives an Account of the Manner in which 


dur bleſſed Saviour, after his Reſurrection, joined with 


two Diſciples on the Way to Emmanus, as an ordinary 
Traveller, and took the Privilege, as ſuch, to enquire 


of them what occaſioned a Sadneſs he "dbleviaa in 


their Countenances; or, whether it was from any pub- 
lic Cauſe. Their Wonder that any Man ſo near Jeru- 


ſalem ſhould be a Stranger to what had paſſed there 


their Acknowledgment to one they. met actidentally, 
that they had believed in this Prophet, and that now, 


the third Day after his Death, they were in Doubt as to 
their pleaſing Hope, which Occaſioned the Heavineſs 
he took notice of, are all repreſented in a Style which 


Men of Letters call the great and noble Simplicity. The 


Attention of theDiſciples, when he expounded the Scrip- 


tures concerning himſelf, his offering to take his Leave 


of guy their Fondneſs of his Stay, and the Manifeſ- 


tation 
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Man can have, who is cold to the Beauty of Holineſs.” 
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tation of the great Gueſt whom they had entertain - 
ed while he was at Meat with them, are all Inci- 


dents which wonderfully pleaſe the Imagination of a 
Chriſtian Reader; and give him ſomething of that 
Touch of Mind which the Brethren felt, when they 
ſaid one to another, Did not our Hearts burn within us, 
while he talked with us by the Way, _ while he opened 
to us the Scriptures © 

I am very far from pretending to treat theſe Mat- 
ters as they deſerve ; but I hope thoſe Gentlemen who: 
are qualified for it, and called to it, will forgive me, 
and conſide that 1 ſpeak as a meer ſecular Man, im- 
partially conſidering the Effect which the ſaered Writ- 
ings will have upon the Soul of an intelligent Reader ; 
and it is ſome Argument, that a Thing is the immediate 


Work of God, when it ſo infinitely tranſcends all the 


Labours of Man. When I look upon Raphael's Pic- 
ture of our Saviour appearing to his Diſciples after his 
Reſurrection, I cannot but think the juſt Diſpoſition 
of that Piece has in it the Force of many Volumes on 
the Subject: The Evangeliſts are eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
from the reſt, by a paſſionate Zeal and Love which the 
Painter-has thrown in their Faces; the huddle Group 
of thoſe who ſtand moſt diſtant, are admirable Repre- 
ſentations of Men abaſhed with their late Unbelief and 
Hardneſs of Heart. And ſuch Endeavours as this of 
Raphael, and of all Men not called to the Altar, are 
collateral Helps not to be deſpiſed by the Miniſters of 
the Goſpel. _ 

"Tis with-this: View that I preſume upon Subjects 
of this Kind; and Men may take up this Paper, and 
be catched by an Admonition under the Diiguiſe of a 
Diverſion.  - 

ALL the Arts and Scieticed: oughe' to be employed 


in one Confederacy, againſt the prevailing Torrent of 
Vice and Impiety ; and it will be no ſmall Step in 


the Progreſs of Religion, if it is as evident as it ought 
to be, that he wants the beſt Taſte and beſt Senſe: a 


As 


r 
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As for my Part, when I have happened to attend 
the Corps of a Friend to his Interment, and have ſeen. 
2 graceful Man at the Entrance of a Church-Yard, who. 
became the Dignity of his Function, and aſſumed an 
Authority which is natural to Truth, pronounce, Tam 
the Reſurreftion and the Life; he that believeth in me, 
though he were dead yet ſhall he live; and whoſoever liv - 
eth and believeth in me, ſhall never die : I ſay, upon ſuch 
an Occaſion, the Retroſpect upon paſt Actions between 
the deceaſed, whom I followed, and myſelf, togethes 
with. the many little. Circumſtances that ſtrike upon. 
the Soul, and alternately give Grief and Eonſolation, 
have vaniſhed like a Dream; and I have been relieved 
as by a Voice from Heaven, when the Solemnity has 
proceeded, and after a long Pauſe I have heard the 
Servant of God utter, I know that my Redeemer. liveth; 
and that he ſhall ſtand at the latter Day upon the Earth; 
and though Worms defiroy this Body, yet in my Fleſh ſhall = 
1 fee God: whom T ſhall ſee for myſelf, and my Eyes [ball 
' behold, and not another. How have I been raiſed above 
this World, and all its Regards, and how well pre- 
pared to receive the next Sentence which the holy 
Man has ſpoken, We brought nothing into. this World, 
and it is certain ue can carry nothing out; the Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken. away, bleſſed be the Name f the 
Lord! © | Sr HR rid | rod h 
TERRE are, Iknow, Men of heavy Temper without 
Genius, who can read theſe Expreſſions of Scripture, 
with as much Indifference as they do the reſt of theſe 
looſe Papers: However, I will not deſpair but to bring 
Men of Wit into a Love and Admiration of ſacred 
Writings; and, as old as I am, I promiſe myſelf to 
ſee the Day when it ſhall be as much the Faſhion a- 
mong Men of Politeneſs, to admire a Rapture of St 
Paul, as any fine Expreſſion in Virgil or Horace; and 
to ſee a well-dreſſed young Man produce an Evange- 
liſt out of his Pocket, and be no more out of Counte- 
nance than if it were a Claſſic printed by Elzevir. 
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I f is a Gratitude that ought to be paid to Providence 
by Men of diſtinguiſhed Faculties, to praiſe and adore 
the Author of their Being with-a Spirit ſuitable to 
thoſe Faculties, and rouſe ſlower Men by their Words, 
Actions, and Writings, to a Participation of their 
Town ports and 'F Tg. 


*. 


Qua ratione queas traducere leniter ævum: 
e te ſemper inops agitet vexetque cußido; 
Ne pavor & rerum medivcriter utilium fþes, Ho. 


SHALL in this Paper conſider what are the proper 
Means of ſtrengthening and confirming Faith in the 
Mind of Man. Thoſe who delight in reading Books of 
Controverſy, which are written on both Sides of the 
Queſtion in Points of Faith, do very ſeldom arrive at a 
fixed and ſettled Habit of it. They are one Day en- 
tirely convinced of its important Truths, and the next 
meet with ſomething that ſhakes and diſturbs them. 
The Doubt which was laid revives again, and ſhews it- 
ſelf in new Difficulties, and that generally for this Rea- 
ſon, becauſe the Mind, which is perpetually toſt in 
Controverſies and Diſputes, is apt to forget the Rea- 
ſons which had once ſet it at Reſt, and to be diſquieted 
with any former Per plexity, when it appears in a new 
Shape, or is ſtarted by a different Hand. As nothing 
is more laudable than an Enquiry after Truth, ſo no- 
thing is more irrational than to paſs away our whole 
Lives, without determining ourſelves one Way or other 

in theſe Points which are of the laft Importance to us. 
There are indeed many Things from which we may 
with-hold our Aſſent; but in Cafes. by which we are to 
regulate our Lives, it is the greateſt Abſurdity. to be 
wavering and unſettled, without cloſing with that Side 
which appears the moſt ſafe and the moſt probable... 
THE firſt Rule therefore which I ſhall lay down, is 
this That when by Reading or Diſcourſe we find our- 
ſelves thoroughly convinced of the Truth of any _ 
ticle, 


ticle, and of the Reaſonableneſs of our Belief in it, we 
ſhould never after ſuffer ourſelves to call it into Queſtion. 
We may perhaps forget the Arguments which occaſion- 
ed our Conviction, but we ought to remember the 
Strength they had with us, and therefore ſtill to re- 
tain the Conviction which they once produced. This is 
no more than we do in every common Art or Sci- 
ence, nor is it poſſible to act otherwiſe, conſidering the 
Weakneſs and Limitation. of our intellectual Faculties. 
It was thus that Latimer, one of the glorious Army of 
Martyrs who introduced the Reformation in England, 
behaved himſelf in that great Conference which was 
managed between the maſt learned among the Proteſ- 
_ tants and Papiſts in the Reign of Queen Mary.. This. 
venerable old Man, knowing how his Abiligies were im- 
paired by Age, and that it was impoſliblefor him to re- 
collect all thoſe Reaſons which had directed him in the 

Choice of his Religion, left his Compani ys, who were: 
in the full Poſſeſſion of their Parts and Le@&ning, to baffle. 
and confound their Antagoniſts by th 5 F orce of Rea». . 
ſon. - As for himſelf, he only repeated his Ad verſa - 
ries the Articles in Which he firmly belig wd, and in the 
Profeſſion of which he was determined A die. It is in 
this Manner that the Mathematician prost 
poſitions which he has once demenſtrated nd tho” the 
Demonſtration may have ſlipt out of his Memory, he 
builds upon the Truth, becauſe he knows it was demon- 
ſtrated. This Rule is abſolutely neceſſary for weaker 
— and in ſome Meaſure for Men of the greateſt Abi⸗ 
Atties. 

Bur to. theſe laſt I would propoſe, in the ſecond 
Place, that they ſhould lay up in their Memories, and 
always keep by them in a Readineſs, thoſe Arguments 
which appear to them of the greateſt Strength, and 
which cannot be got over by all the Doubts and Ca- 
vils of Infidelity. 

Bor, in the third Place, ther 3 is nothing which 
firengthens Faith more than Morality. Faith and 
Morality naturally produce each other. A Man 

is. quickly convinced of the Truth of Religion, ade | 
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finds it is not againſt his Intereſt that it ſhould be 
true. The Pleaſure he receives at preſent, and the 
Happineſs which he promiſes himſelf from it hereaf- 
ter, will both diſpoſe him very powerfully to give 
Credit to it; according to the ordinary Obſervation, 
that we are eaſy to belicue what we wiſh. It is ve- 
ry certain, that a Man of found Reaſon cannot for- 
bear cloſing with Religion upon an impartial Exami- 
nation of it; but, at the ſame Time, it is as certain, 
that Faith is kept alive in us, and gathers Strength 
from Practice more than from Speculation. 
THERE is ſtill another Method which is more per- 
ſuaſive than any of the former, and that is an habi- 
tual Adoration of the ſupreme Being, as well in con- 
Nant Acts of mental Worſhip, as in outward Forms. 
The devout Man does not only believe, but feels there 
is a Deity. He has actual Senfations of him; his Ex- 
perience concurs with his Reaſon; he ſees him more 
and more in all his Intercourſes with him, and even 
in this Life almoſt loſes his Faith in Conviction. 
THe laſt Method which I ſhall mention for the giv- 
ing Life to a Man's Life, is frequent Retirement from 
the World, accompanied with religious Meditation. 
When a4 Man thinks of any Thing in the Darkneſs of 
the Night, whatever deep Impreſſions it may make in 
his Mind, they are apt to vaniſſ as ſoon as the Day breaks 
about him. The Eight and Noiſe of the Day, which 
are perpetually ſolliciting his Senſes, and calling off 
his Attention, wear out of his Mind the Thoughts 
that imprinted themſelves in it with ſo much Strength, 
during the Silence and Darkneſs of the Night. A 
Man finds the ſame Difference, as to himſelf, in 
a Croud and in a Solitude: The Mind is ſtunned _ 
and dazzled amidſt that Variety of Objects which 
preſs upon her in a great City: She cannot ap- 
ply herſelf to the Conſideration of thoſe Things which 
are of the utmoſt Concern to her. The Cares or Plea-* 
' ſures of the World ſtrike in with every Thought, and 
aMultitude of vicious Examples give a Kind of Juſti- 
5 5 c | | fication * 
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Keation to our r Folly. In our Retirements every Thing 

| diſpoſes us to be ſerious. In Courts and Cities we are 

| entertained with the Works of Men ; in the Country 

| with thoſe of God. One is the Province of Art, the 
þ other of Nature. Faith and Devotion naturally grow 
1 in the Mind of every reaſonable Man, who ſees the 
| 


WF; 


Impreſſions of divine Power and Wiſdom in every Ob- 
je& on which he caſts his Eye. The ſupreme Being 
has made the beſt Arguments for his own Exiſtence, 
in the Formation of the Heavens and the Earth ; and 
theſe are Arguments which a Man of Senſe cannot for- 
bear attending to, who is out of the Noiſe and Hurry 
of human Affairs. Ariſtotle ſays, that ſhould a Man 
live under Ground, and there converſe with Works, of 
Art and Mechaniſm, and ſhould afterwards be brought 
up into the open Day, and ſee the ſeveral Glories of the 
Heaven and Earth, he would immediately pronounce 
them the Works of ſuch a Being as we define God to 
be. The Pſalmiſt has very beautiful Strokes of Poetry | 
to this Purpoſe, in that exalted Strain, The Heavens de-... 
clare the Glory of God : And the Firmament fheweth his 


$ Handy-work. One Day telleth another: And one Night | 
eertiſtetß another. There is neither Speech nor Language: | 
£4 But their Voices are heard among them, Their Sound is 


out into all Lands ; And their Words into the Ends of | © 
by World, As ſuch a bold and ſublime Manner of 
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+ Thinking, furniſhes very noble Matter for an Ode, the | 
Reader ny ſec it wrought in into the OY one. 8 

ee > 3 HL | SEE IC. 4 

T5 The ſpacious Firmament on high, 2b" 5 [ 
i 4 e all the blue etherial Sky, © | 
Ad ſpangled Heav'ns, a 22 Frame; > Y 


2 Dyhpeir great Original proclaim : | 

_ Ty unwearied Sun, from Day to Day. 
_ as Does his Creators Pow*r , * 
33 Ahd publiſhes t o every Land, "RM | 4 - 
die eWork 75 an . Hand. 1 
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| II. | 
Mahon as + Ms Ev? ning Shades prevail, 
2 he Moon takes up the wond'rous Tale, 
And nightly to the liſining Earth 
*FRepeats the Story of her Birth: | 
- Fhilſt all the Stars that round her burn, 
And all the Planets in their Turn, 
Confirm the Tidings as they ro ul, 
And ſpread the Truth from Pole to Pole. 
1 f 
What though, in ſolemn Silence, TY 
Move round the dark terreſtrial Ball ! 
What though nor real Voice nor Sound 
Amid their radiant Orbs be found“ 1 
In Reaſons Ear they all rejoice, . 
And utter forth a glorious Voice, 


-1 For ever ſinging, as they ſhine, IL nb 
Mo 50 Ede Hand «id made us is Divins.” „„ 

j ; FT 3:4 — © 
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3 

̃ HERE arrived in this Neighbourhood' two Days 

; ' ago, one of your gay Gentlemen of the Town, * 
F * who being attended at his Entry with a Servant of 
' | © his own, beſides a Countryman he had taken up for 
# os Guide, excited the Curioſity of the Village to learn 


* whence and what he might be. The Countryman 
(to whom they applied as moſt eaſy of Acceſs) knew 
little more than that the Gentleman came from Lan- 
don to travel and ſee Faſhions, and was, as he heard 
ſay, a Free-thinker: What Religion that might be, 


0 * could not tell; and for his own Part, if they had 
not told him the Man was a Free- thinker, he ſhould 
have gueſſed; by his Way of Talking, ke was little 
better than a Heathen ; excepting only that he had 
been good Gentleman to him, and made him drunk 


| wies one Day, over and above 92875 Pang. oo 
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© I po not look upon the Simplicity of this, and 


Ly ſeveral odd Enquiries with which I ſhall trouble 


© you, to be wondered at, much leſs can I think that 
our Youths of fine Wit, and enlarged Underſtand- 


< ings, have any Reaſon to laugh. There is no Ne- 
© ceſlity that every Squire in Great Britain ſhould know 


© what the Word Free-thinker ſtands for; but it were 
much to be wiſhed, that they who valued themſelves 
upon that conceited Title, were a little better inſtruct- 


4, 1. ed in what it ought to ſtand for; and that they 


* would not perſuade themſelves a Man is really and 
truly a Free- thinker, in any tolerable Senſe, \meerly 
* by Virtue of his being an Atheiſt, or an Infidel of 


any other Diſtinction. It may be doubted, with good 
© Reaſon, whether there ever was in Nature a more 


ET _ * abje&; laviſh, and bigotted Generation than the 


* Tribeof Beaux Eſprits, at preſent ſo prevailing in this 
* Ifland; their Pretenſion to be Free-thinkers. is no o- 
© ther, than Rakes have to be Free-livers, and Savages 
to be Free-inen, that is, they can Think whatever 
they have a-mind to, and give themſelves up to 
< whatever Conceit the Extravagancy of their Inclina- 


t © tion or their Fancy ſhall ſuggeſt; they can think as 


« wildly, as talk and act, and will not endure that 


their Wit ſhould be controuled by ſuch formal Things 


as Decency and common Senſe: Deduction, Cohe- 


rence, Conſiſtency, and all the Rules of Reaſon, they 


accordingly diſdain, as too preciſe and en 
for Men of a liberal Education. 


£ Trrs, as far as I could 3 "A their | 


1 Writings, or my on Obſervation, is a true Ac- 


© count of the Eritiſb Fred thinker. Our Viſi tant here, 


Pho gave Occaſion to this Paper, has brought with 
| 75 him a new Syſtem of common Senſe, the Particu- 


lars of which I am not yer acquainted with, but will 


| * loſe: no Opportunity of informing mylſelt, whether it 


contain any Thing worth Mr SPECTATOR's Notice. 


In the mean Time, Sir, I cannot but think it would 
5 * be for the Good of —_— if you. would, take this 
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gubject into your own Conſideration, and convince 


_ © the hopeful Youth of our Nation, that Licentiouſneſs 


is not Freedom; or, if ſuch a Parodox will not be 
* underſtood, that a Prejudice towards Atheiſm | is not 
5 Impartiality. | 

| Tom, Sir, your moft humble Servant, . 
. | PHILONOUS. 


———_— 


6 
6— — ay F _—_ — —— , 


 Quidjuid oft illud, quad ſentit, quod ſapit, qued vult, quod 


viget, oo & divinum of, 6 o eamque rem æternum 


228 neceſſe et. Fg | TI 


Au diverted from the Account I was giving the 
Town of my particular Concerns, by caſting my 
Eye upon a Treatiſe which I could not overlook with- 
out an inexcuſable Negligence, and Want of Concern 
for all the civil, as well as religious Intereſts of Man- 
kind. This Piece has for its T itle, 4 Diſcourſe of Free 


thinking, occaſioned by the Riſe and Growth of a Sctt call. 


ed Free-thinkers, The Author very methodically en- 
ters upon his Argument, and ſays, By Free-thinking T_ 


mean the Uſe of the Underſtanding in endeavouring to nd 


out the Meaning of any Propoſition whatſoever, in cont der- 


ing the Nature of the Evidence for or againſt, and in judg- 


ing of it according to the ſeeming Force or Weakneſs of the 
Evidence, As ſoon-as he has delivered this Definition, 


from which one would expect he did not deſign to e. 


a particular Inclination for or againſt any Thing before 


he had conſidered it, he gives up all Title to the Cha- 


racter of a Froe-tdtker, with the moſt apparent Preju- 
dice againſt a Body of Men, whom of all other a good 
Man would be-moſt careful not to violate, I mean Men 
in holy Orders. Perſons who have devoted themſelves 
to the Service of God; are venerable to all who fear him; 
and it is a certain Characteriſtic of a diſſolute and un- 


governed Mind, to rail or ſpeak diſreſpectfully of them 
in general. It is certain, that in ſo great a Crowd of 


Khan, done il zatrude. who are of Tempers very un- 
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Society, in what. Mann 
common Enemy, who promotes the Growth of ſuch 
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becoming their Function; but becauſe Ambition and 
Avarice are ſometimes lodged in that Boſom, which 
ought to be the Dwelling of Sanctity and Devotion, 


'Muſt this unreaſonable Author vilify the whole Or- 
der? He has not taken theleaſt Care todiſguiſe his being 
an Enemy to thePerſons againſt whom he writes, nor 


any where granted that the Inſtitution of religious Men 
to ſerve at the Altar, and inſtru ſuch who are not 
as wiſe as himſelf, is at all neceſſary or deſirable ; 


but proceeds, without the leaſt Apology, to undermine 


their Credit, and fruſtrate their Labours : Whatever 
Clergymen, in Diſputes againſt each other, have un- 
guardedly uttered, is here recorded in ſuch a Manner as 


to affect Religion itſelf, by wreſting Conceſſions to its 


Diſadvantage from its own Teachers. If this be true, 
as ſure any Man that reads the Diſcourſe muſt allow 
it is, and if Religion is the ſtrongeſt Tye of human 
are we to treat this our 


a Seq as he calls Free-thinkers ? He that ſhould mw 


2 Houſe, and juſtify the Action by aſſerting he is 


free Agent, would be more excuſable than this mo bags 


in uttering what he has from the Right of a Free- 


li ler: But they are a Set of dry, joyleſs, dull Fel- 
los, who want Capacities and Talents to make a Fi- 


gure amongſt Mankind upon benevolent and generous 
Principles, that think to ſurmount their own natural 


Meanneſs, by laying Offences in the Way of ſuch as make 


it their Endeavour to excel upon the received Maxims 
and honeſt Arts of Life. I it were poſſible to laugh at 
ſo melancholy an Affair as what hazards Salvation, it 
would be no unpleaſant Enquiry, to aſk what Satisfac- 


tion they reap, what extraordinary Gratification. of 


Senſe, or what delicious Libertiniſm this Sect of Free- 
thinkers enjoy, after getting looſe of the Laws which 
confine the Paſſions of other Men? Would it not be a 
Matter. of Mirth to find, after all, that the -Heads of 


this growing Sect are ſober Wretches, who prate whole 


- Evcaings over Coffee, and have not themſelves Fire e- 


nough 
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nough to be any . Debauchees, than merely in 
Principle? Theſe Sages of Iniquity, are, it ſeems, them- 
ſelves only ſpeculatively wicked, and are contented that 
all the abandoned young Men of the Age are kept ſafe 
from Reflexion by dabbling in their Rhapſodies, with- 
out taſting the Pleaſures for which their Doctrines leave 
them unaccountable. Thus do heavy Mortals, only to 
gratify a dry Pride of Heart, give up the Intereſts of an- 
other World, without enlarging their Gratifications in 


this; but it is certain, that there are a Sort of Men 


that can puzzle Truth, but cannot enjoy the Satisfac- 
tion of it. This ſame Free-thinker is a Creature unac- 
quainted with the Emotions which poſſeſs great Minds 
. when they are turned for Religion, and it is apparent 
that he is untouched with any ſuch Senfation as the 
Rapture of Devotion. Whatever one of theſe Scorn- 
ers may think, they certainly want Parts to be de- 


vout; and a Senſe of Piety towards Heaven, as well 
as the Senſe of any Thing elſe, is lively and warm in 
Proportion to the Faculties of the Head and Heart. 
This Gentleman may be aſſured he has not a Taſte for 


| what he pretends to decry, and the poor Man is cer- 
tainly more a Blockhead than an Atheiſt, I muſt re- 
peat, that he wants Capacity to reliſh what true Piety 
is; and he is as capable of writing an heroic Poem, 
as making a fervent Prayer. When Men are thus low 
and narrow in their Apprehenſions of Things, and 
at the ſame Time vain, they are naturally led to think 
every Thing they do not underſtand, not to be under- 
ſtood. Their Contradiction to what is urged by others, 
is a neceſſary Conſequence of their Incapacity to re- 
ceive it. The atheiſtical Fellows who appeared the 
laſt Age didnot ſerve the Devil for nought; but revell- 
ed in Exceſſes ſuitable to their Principles, while in 
theſe unhappy Days Miſchief is done for Miſchief's 


Sake. Theſe Free-thinkers, who lead the Lives of re- 


cluſe Students, for no other Purpoſe but to diſturb 

the Sentiments of other Men, put me in Mind of the 
monſtrous Recreation of thoſe late wild Youths, who, - 
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withont Provocition, had a Wantonneſs in ſtabbing and 
defacing thoſe they met with. When ſuch Writers as 
this, who have no Spirit but that of Malice, pretend to 
inform the Age, Mahochs and 'Cut-throats may well 
fet up for Wits, and Men of Pleaſure. 5 
Ir will be perhaps expected, that I ſhould produce 
ſome Inſtances of the ill Intention of this Free-thinker, 
___ to ſupport the Treatment I here give him. In his 7 
Page, he ſays, 5 | 
* 2dy. Tre Prieſts throughout the World differ a- 
© bout Scriptures, and the Authority of Scriptures. 
The Bramins have a Book of Scripturecalled theSha/- 
© ter. The Perſees have their Zundavaſtaw, The Bonzes 
of China have Books written by the Di/ciples e Fo- 
he, whom they call the God and Saviour of the World, 
*-who was born to teach the Way of Salvation, and to 
give Satisfaftion for all Men's Sins. The Talapoms 
© of Siam have a Book of Scripture written by Sommono- 
=  * codom, who, the Siameſe ſay, was born of a Virgin, 
and was the God expecteu by the Univerſe. The Der- 
W. viſes have their Alcoran.” f 
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| E TI BELIEVE there is no one will diſpute theAzthor's 
= a great Impartiality in ſetting down the Accounts of 
& theledifferentReligions. And I think it is pretty evi- 
deͤent, he delivers the Matter with an Air, that betrays 
the Hiſtory of. one born f a Virgin, has as much Au- 
=  thority with him from St Sommonocodom as from St. 
= — Matthew. Thus he treats Revelation. Then, as to 
| | b: - _ Philoſophy, he tells you, Page 136. Cicero produces 
dis at an bnftance of abrebable Opinion, that they who 
B 1 dy Philoſophy, do not believe there are any Gods ; and 
then, from Conſideration of various Notions, he af- 
5 4 firms 75 wy candies, That there can” be wur burg after 
Death. 
As to what he aliſrepreſents of Tally, the ſhort Sen- 
ttence on the Head of this Paper is enough to oppoſe : 
4 But who can have Patience to reflect upon the Aſſem- 
re of Impoſtures, among which our Author places 
the” W of his * x; 3s for * OY -Fcan- 
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not ſee amy poſſible Interpretation to give this Work, 


but a Deſign to ſubvert and ridicule the Authority of 


Scripture, The Peace and Tranquility of the Nation, 


and Regards even above thoſe, are ſo much concerned 
in this Matter, that it is difficult to expreſs ſufficient 
Sorrow for the Offender, or Indignation againſt him. 
But if ever Man deſerved to be denied rhe common 
Benefits of Air and Water, it is the Author _ a 9 /Þ 
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8 I was, the other Day, raking A ſolitary Walk 
in St Paul's, I indulged my Thoughts in the Pur- 


ſuit of a certain Analogy between the Fabric, mn 5 
the Chriftian Church in the largeſt Senſe. The divim 
Order and Oeconomy of the one, ſeemed to be 5 
matically ſet forth by the juſt, plain, and majeſtic Ar- 

chitecture of the other. And as the one conſiſts of ia 


great Variety of Parts united in the ſame regular De- 
fign, according to the trueft Art, and moſt exact Pro- 
portion; ſo the other contains a decent Subordina-. 


tion of Members, various facred Inſtitutions; ſublime 


Doctrines, and folid Precepts of Morality digeſted into 


the fame Defign, and With an admirable Concurrence 


tending to one View, the Harpen . eee of 
human Nature. 


In the Midſt of mz y Contemplation, 1 beheld a Fly | 
upon one of the Pillars, and it ſtraitway came into my 


Head, that this fame Fly was a Free- hinter. For it 


required ſome Comprehenſion i in the Eye of the Spec- 


tator, to take in at one View the various Parts of the 
Building, in order to obſerve their Symmetry and Pe- 


ſign. But to the Fly, whoſe Proſpect was confined to 
2 little Part of one of the Stones of a ſingle Pillar, the 
joint Beauty of the Whole, or the diſtinct Uſe of its 
Parts, were inconſpicuous, and nothing could appear 


bur fall Inequalities in „ the gs Stone, 


Which | 
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certain minute Particularities of Religion, the Diffi- 
culty of a ſingle Text, or the Unaccountableneſs of 


. Shich in the View of that Inſect ſeemed ſo many * 
formed Rocks and Precipices. | 
THE Thoughts of a Free-thinker are employed o on 


ſome Step of Providence or Point of Doctrine, to his 


narrow Faculties, without comprehending the Scope 
and Deſign of Chriſtianity, the Perfection to which it 
raiſeth human Nature, the Light it hath ſhed abroad 
in the World, and the cloſe Connexion it hath as well 
with the Good of public Societies, as with that of 
particular Perſons. 

Tears raiſed in me ſome Nees on that Frame 
or Diſpoſition which is called Largeneſs of Mind, its 


Nieceſſity towards forming a true Judgment of Things, 


and where the Soul is not incurably ſtinted by Nature, 
what are the likelieſt Methods to give it Enlargement. 
- IT is evident, that Philoſophy doth open and enlarge 


| the Mind, by the general Views to which Men are ha- 
bituated in that Study, and by the Contemplation of 


more numerous and diſtant Objects, than fall within 


the Sphere of Mankind in the ordinary Purſuits of Life.. 


Hence it comes to paſs, that Philoſophers judge of meſt 
Things very differently from the Vulgar. Some In- 


ſtances of this may be ſeen in the Theatetus of Plato, 


where Socrates makes the following Remarks „among 
others of the like Nature. 


WEN a Philoſopher hears Ten 8 Acres. 


mentioned as a great Eſtate, he looks upon it as an 
< inconſiderable Spot, having been uſed to contemplate 


the whole Globe of Earth. Or when he beholds a 
Man elared with the Nobility of his Race, becauſe he 


can reckon a Series of ſeven rich Anceſtors, the Phi- 


' © Joſopher thinks him a ſtupid ignorant Fellow, whoſe 


Mind cannot reach to a general View of human Na- 


"© ture, which would ſhew him that we have all in- 
« numetable Anceſtors, among whom are Crowds of 


Rich and Poor, Kings and Slaves, Greeks. and Bar- 
© barians.” Thus far Socrates, who was accounted 
Foy wiſer 
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wiſer than the reſt of the Heathens, * Notions which 


approach the neareſt to Chriſtianity. 


A's all Parts and Branches of Philoſophy, or ſpecu- 


lative Knowledge, are uſeful in that Reſpect, Aſtrono- 


my is peculiarly adapted to remedy a little and nar- 
row Spirit. In that Science there are good Reaſons 
aſſigned to prove the Sun an hundred thouſand Times 
bigger than our Earth; and the Diſtance of the Stars 
fo prodigious, that a Cannon-Bullet continuing in its 
ordinary rapid Motion, would not arrive from hence 
at the neareſt of them, in the Space of an Hundred 
and fifty thouſand Years, Theſe Ideas wonderfully di- 


late and expand the Mind. There is ſomething in the 


Immenſity of this Diſtance, that ſhocks and overwhelms 


the Imagination; it is too big for the Graſp of a human 
Intellect; Eſtates, Provinces, and Kingdoms, vaniſh 
at its Preſence. It were to be wiſhed a certain Prince, 
who hath encouraged the Study of it in his Subjects, 
had been himſelf a Proficient in Aſtronomy. This 
might have ſhewed him how mean an Ambition that 
Was, which terminated in a {mall Part of what is itſelf 
but a Point, in Reſpect of that Part of the Univerſe 
which lies within our View, 


Bur the Chriſtian Religion ennobleth and enlargeth 


the Mind beyond any other Profeſſion or Science what- 
ſoever. Upon that Scheme, while the Earth, and the 


tranſient Enjoyments of this Life, ſhrink in the nar- 


roweſt Dimenſions, and are accounted as the Duſt of a 
Balance, the Drop of a Bucket, yea leſs than nothing, the 


intellectual World opens wider to our View: The Per- 


fections of the Deity, the Nature and Excellence of Vir- 
tue, the Dignity of the human Soul, are diſplayed in 
the largeſt Characters. The Mind of Man ſeems to a- 
dapt itſelf to the different Nature of its Objects; it is 
contracted and debaſed by being converſant in little 


and low T bung and feels a proportionable Enlarge- 


ment ariſing from the Contemplation of theſe great 


and ſublime Ideas. 
THE 
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Tux Greatneſs of Things is comparative; and this 
does not only hold, in Reſpect of Extenſion, but like 


_ wile in Reſpect of Dignity, Duration, and all Kinds of 


Perfection. Aſtronomy opens the Mind, and alters our 
Judgment, with Regard to the Magnitude of extended 


Beings; but Chriſtianity produceth an univerfal Great- 
neſs of Soul. Philoſophy encreaſeth our Views in eve- 


ry Reſpect, but Chriſtianity extends them to a Degree 
beyond the Light of Nature. 


How mean muſt the moſt exalted Potentate upon 
Earth appear to that Eye which takes in innumerable 


Orders of bleſſed Spirits, differing in Glory and Per- 


fection? How little muſt the Amuſements of Senſe, 


and the ordinary Occupations of mortal Men, ſeem to 
one who is engaged in fo noble a Purſuit, as the Afſi- 


mulation of himſelf to the Deity, which is the proper 


Employment of every Chriſtian ? 


AND the Improvement which grows from habituating 
the Mind to the comprehenſive Views of Religion, muſt 


not be thought wholly to regard the Underſtanding. 


Nothing is of greater Force to ſubdue the inordinate 


Motions of the Heart, and to regulate the Will. 


Whether a Man be actuated by his Paſſions or his Rea- 


ſon, theſe are firſt wrought upon by ſome Object, which 
Airs the Soul in Proportion to its apparent Dimenſions. 
Hence irreligious Men, whoſe ſhort Proſpects are filled 
with Earth, and Senſe, and mortal Life, are invited 
by theſe mean Ideas, to Actions proportionably little 


and low. But a Mind, whoſe Views are enlightened 


and extended by Religion, is animated to nobler Pur- 
ſuits, by more ſublime and remote Objects. 


ITE RE is not an Inſtance of Weakneſs in the Free- ) 
. #hinkers, that raiſes my Indignation more, than their 


pretending to ridicule Chriſtians, as Men of narrow 
Underſtandings, and to paſs themſelves upon the World 
for Per ſons of ſuperior Senſe, and more enlarged Views. 


But I leave it to any impartial Man to judge which. 


hath the nobler Sentiments, which the greater Views; 
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of Senſe, or he whoſe Sentiments are raiſed above the © 
common Taſte, by the Anticipation of thoſe Delights 
which will ſatiate the Soul, when the whole Capacity 
of her Nature is branched out into new Faculties? He 
who looks for nothing beyond this ſhort Span of Dura- 
tion, or he whole Aims are co-extended with the end- 
leſs Length of Eternity ? He who. derives his Spirit 
from the Elements, or he who thinks it was inſpired 


hy the e e . 


8 I BR, | : 
S you have not t veful ed to inſert doctors of a 4 
ical Nature in thoſe excellent Papers, with 
* which you . — both inſtruct and divert us, I earneſt- 
* Iy deſire you to print the following Paper. The No- 
tions therein advanced are, for ought I know, new to 
the Engliſb Reader, and if they are true, will afford 
* Room for many uſeful Inferences. | 
© No Man that reads the Evangeliſts, but muſt ob- 
* ſerve, that our bleſſed Saviour does, upon every Oc- 
* caſion, bend all his Force and Zeal to rebuke and cor- 
rect the Hypocriſy of the Phariſees, Upon that Sub- 
- * jet he ſhews a Warmth which one meets with in no 
other Part of his Sermons. They were ſo enraged at 
this public Detection of their ſecret Villanies, by 
one who ſaw through all their Diſguiſes, that they 
joined in the Proſecution of him, which was ſo vigo- 
_ © rous, that Pilate at laſt confented to his Death. The 
Frequency and Vehemence of theſe Reprehenſions of 
our Lord, have made the Word Phari/ee to be looked 
upon as odious among Chriſtians, and to mean only 
one who lays the utmoſt Streſs upon the outward, ce- 
© remonial, and ritual Part of his Religion, without 
* having fuch an inward Senſe of it, as would lead him 
to a general and ſincere Obſervance of thoſe Duties 
© which can only ariſe from the Heart, and which can- 
not be ſuppoſed to ren from a Deſire of Wd rap 
or rob. 94.4% 
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= © ©< Tars is plain from the des of the Life and Ac- 
tions of our Lord, in the four Evangeliſts. One of 
i © them, St Luke, continued his Hiſtory down in a ſe- 
© cond Part, which we commonly call the 4&s of the 

0 Apoſtles. Now, it is obſervable, that in this ſecond 

© Part, in which he gives a particular Account of what 

; © the Apoſtles did and ſuffered at Feru/alem upon their 

© firſt entering upon their Commiſſion, and alſo of what 

, | | © St Paul did after he was conſecrated to the Apoſtle- 
H £ * hip till his Journey to Rome, we find not only no Op- 
| [ | © poſition to Chriſtianity from the Phari ſees, but ſeveral 
ſignal Occaſions in which they aſſiſted its firſt 'Teach- 
© ers, when the Chriſtian Church was in its infant State. 
1 The true, zealous and hearty Perſecutors of Chriſtia- 

© nity at that Time were the Sadducees, whom we may 

truly call the Free-thinkers among the eus. They 

believed neither Reſurrection, nor Angel, nor Spirit, 
i. e. in plain Engliſh, they were Deiſts at leaſt; if not A- 
© thei ſts, They could outwardly comply with, and 

conform to the Eſtabliſhment in Church and State, 
and they pretended forſooth to belong only to a parti- 
* cular Sect, and becauſe there was nothing in the Law 

* of Moſes which in ſo many Words aſſerted a Reſurrec- 
tion, they appeared to adhere to that in a particular 

Manner beyond any other Part of the Old Teſtament. 

© Theſe Men therefore juſtly dreaded the ſpreading of 
4 : eee after the Aſcenſion of our Lord, becauſe 
" it was wholly founded upon his Reſurrection. 
bo — © ACCORDINGLY therefore when Peter and John had 
1 3 cured the lame Man at the beautiful Gate of the 
I} Temple, and had thereby raiſed awonderſul Expęcta- 
if © tion of themſelves among the People, the Prieſts and 
Sadducees, Acts iv. clapt them up, and ſent them away 
a for the firſt Time with a ſevere Reprimand. Quick- 
Iq pu after, when the Deaths of Ananias and Saphira, and 
the many Miracles wrought after. thoſe ſevere In- 
4 * ſtances of the apoſtolical Power, had alarmed the 
£ Prieſts, who looked upon the Temple Worſhip, and 

c > 1 pra their Bread, to be ſtruck at, theſe Prieſts, . 
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* and all they that were with them, who were of the 
* Set of the Sadducees impriſoned the Apoſtles, in- 
* tending to examine them in the great Council the next 
© Day. Where, when the Council met, and the Prieſts 
* and Sadducees propoſed to proceed with great Rigor 
* againſt them, we find that Gamaliel, a very eminent 
0 * Phariſee, St Paul's Maſter, a Man of great Authori- 


© ty among the People, many of whoſe Determinations 


Ve have {till preſerved in the Body of the Few!i/hTra- 
* ditions, commonly called the Talmud, oppoſed their 
Heat, and told them, for ought they knew, the A- 
: poſtles.might be acted by the Spirit of God, and that 


in ſuch a Caſe it would be in vain to oppoſe them ,lince 


if they did ſo; they would only fight againſt God, 
* whom they could not overcome. Gamaliel was ſo 
© conſiderable a Man amongſt his -own Set, that we 
may reaſonably believe he ſpoke the Senſe of his Party 
© as well as his own. St Stephen's Martyrdom came 
on preſently after, in which we do not find the Pha- 
© riſees, as ſuch, had any Hand; it is probable that he 


© was proſecuted by thoſe who before had impriſoned 


* Peter aud Fohn, One Novice indeed of that Sect was 
* ſozealous, that he kept the Cloaths of thoſe that ſton- 
* ed him. This Novice, whoſe Zeal went beyond all 


_ © Bounds, was the great St Paul, who was peculiarly 
*© honored with a Call from Heaven, by which he was 


converted, and he was afterwards, by God himſelf, 
: appointed to be the Apoſtle of the Gentiles, Befides, 
him, and him too reclaimed in ſo glorious a Manner, 
«we find no one Phariſee either named or hinted at b 
* St Luke,'as an Oppoſer to Chriſtianity in thoſe earli- 
© eſt Days. What others might do we know not, But 


we find the Sadducees purſuing St Paul even to Death, 


* at his coming to Fer uſalem, in the xxi. of the As. He 
then, upon all Occaſions, owned himſelf to be a Pha- 


* riſee, In the 22d Chapter, he told the People, that 


he had been bred at the Feet. of Gamaliel, after the 
« ſtricteſt Manner, in the Law of his Fathers. In the | 
4 2 gd Chapter he told the Council, that he was a Pha- 


8 * riſee, 
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© riſee, the Son of a Phariſee, and that he was accuſed 
for aſſerting the Hope and Reſurrection of the Dead, 
Hereupon the 
* Phariſees ſtood by him, and tho? they did not own our 
Saviour to be theMeſſ, ah, yet they would not deny but 
© ſome Angel or Spirit might have ſpoken to him, and 


© which was their Darling Doctrine. 


© then if they oppoſed him, they ſhould fight againſt 
God. This was the very Argument Gamaliel had 
The Reſurrection of our Lord, which 
they ſaw ſo ſtrenuoully aſſerted by the Apoſtles, whoſe 


© Miracles they alſo ſaw and owned, (Acts iv. 16.) ſeems 


© to have ſtruck them; and many of them were con- 


© yerted (4s xv. 5.) even without a Miracle, and the 


« reſt ſtood ſtill, and made no Oppoſition. © 
W ſee here what the Part was which the Phari- 
© ſees ated in this important Conjuncture. Of the Sad. 


© ducees, we meet not with one in the whole apoſtolic 
© Hiſtory that was converted. We hear of no Miracles 
* wrought to convince any of them, tho' there was an 
eminent one wrought to reclaim a Phariſee. | St Paul 
e ſee, after his Converſion, always gloried in his 
having been bred a Phariſee. He did ſo to the People 
\ © of Jeruſalem, to the great Council, to King Agripþa, 
5 and to the Philippians. So that from hence we may 

*< juſtly infer, that it was not their Inſtitution, which 
Was in itſelf laudable, which our bleſſed Saviour found 
Fault with; but it was their Hypocriſy, their Cove- 


© touſnels, their Oppreſſion, their overvaluing them- 


* ſelves upon their Zeal for the ceremonial Law, and 
t their adding to that Yoke, by their Traditions, all 
.< which were not properly Eſſentials of their Inſti- 
tution, that our Lord blamed. 
Bor muſt not run on. 
Sir, is, that Atheiſm is more dreadful and would be 
more grievous to human Society, if it were inveſted 
with ſufficient Power, than Religion under any Shape, 
© where its Profeſſors do at the Bottom 


What 1 would dlerve, 


: they profeſs. I deſpair not of a Papiſt's Converſion, 


: 


— 


believe what 


LY 
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| N „ (and no Proteſtant would, if he knew what Po- 
ery is) tho” he truly believes in our Saviour. But 

. he Free-thinker, who ſcarcely believes there is a God, 
and certainly diſbelieves Revelation, is a very terrible 
Animal. He will talk of natural Rights, and the juſt 
« Freedoms of Mankind, no longer than *till he himſelk 
* gets into Power; and by the Inſtance before us, we 


« have ſmall Grounds to hope for his Salvation, or that 


God will ever vouchſafe him ſufficient Grace to re- 
claim him from Errors, which have been ſo immedi- 
- * ately levelled againſt himſelf. 

* IF theſe Notions be true, as I verily believe they 
* are, I thought they might be worth publiſhing at this 
* Time, for which Reaſon they are ſent in this Man- 
* ner to you, ET 
E 1 R, 


Your mak humble Ievant: : 
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| Tur Fins preſent ſeldom affords fafficient E 8 
ment to the Mind of Man. Objects of Pain or 
Pleaſure, Love or Admiration, do not ly thick enou gh 


together in Life, to keep the Soul in conſtant Action, 
and ſupply an immediate Exerciſe to its Faculties, In - 


order, therefore, to remedy this Defect, that the Mind 


may not want Buſineſs, but always have Materials for 


thinking, ſhe is endowed with certain Powers, that can 
recal what is paſſed, and anticipate what is to come. 


THrarT wonderful Faculty which we call the Memo- - 


ry, is perpetually looking back, when we have nothing 
preſent to entertain us. It is like thoſe Repoſitories 
in ſeveral Animals, that are filled with Stores of their 


former Food, on which they may ruminate when their 5 


preſent Paſture Sc. 


As the. Memory relieves the Mind! in Ber vacant Mo- 


mgaty, and Fr any Chaſms of T hought, by Ideas 
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of what is haſt, we have other F aculties that agitate and 
employ her upon what 7s to came. Theſe are the Pal- 
ions of Hope and Fear, 

Br theſe two Paſſions we reach forward into Futu- 
rity, and bring up to our preſent Thoughts Objects that 
ly hid in the remoteſt Depths of Time. We ſuffer Mi- 
ſery, and enjoy Happineſs, before they are in Being; 
we can ſet the Sun or Stars forward, or loſe Sight of 
them, by wandering into thoſe retired Parts of Eterni- 
ty, when the Heavens and Earth ſhall be no more. 

By the Way, Who can imagine that the Exiſtence of 
2 Creature is to be circumſcribed by Time, whoſe 
Thoughts are not ? But I ſhall, in this Paper, confine 
myſelf to that particular Paſſion which goes by the 
Name of Hope. 

Ou actual Enjoyments are ſo fon and tranſient, that 
Man would be a very miſerable Being, were he not en- 
dowed with this Paſſion, which gives him a Taſte of 
thoſe good Things that may poſſibly come into his Poſ- 


i [fon Fe ſhould hope for every Thing that is good, ſays 


the old Poet Linus; becauſe there is nothing which may 
not be hoped for; and nothing but what the Gods are able 
79 give us. Hope quickens all the {till Parts of Life, 
and keeps the Mind awake in her moſt remiſs and indo- 
lent Hours. It gives habitual Serenity and good Hu- 
mour. It is a Kind of vital Heat in the Soul, that chears 
and gladdens her, when ſhe does not attend to it. It 
makes Pain eaſy, and Labour pleaſant. _ 

BESIDE theſe ſeveral Advantages which riſe from 
Hope, there is another, which is none of the leaſt, and 
that is, its great no: K in preſerving us from ſetting 
too high a Value on preſent Enjoyments. The Saying 
of Ceſar is very well known. When he had given away 


all his Eſtate in Gratuities among his Friends, one of 


them aſked, what he had left for himſelf ? To which 
that great Man replied, Hope. His natural Magnant- 

mity hindered him from prizing what he was certainly 
poſſeſſed of, and turned all his Thoughts upon ſome- 


thing m more valuable that he had in View. I queſtion 
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not but every Reader will draw a Moral from this Stow 
Ty, and apply it to himfelf without my Direction. | 

- Trx old Story of Pandora's Box (which many of 
the learned believe was formed among: the Heathens, 
upon the Fradition of the Fall of Man) ſhews us how 
deplorable a State they thought the preſent Life with- 
out Hope. To ſet forth the ut oft Condition of Mi- 
fery, they tell us, that our Fore-father, according to the 
Pagan Theology, had a great Veſſel preſented him by 
' Pandora + Upon his lifting up of the Lid of it, ſays the 
Fable, there flew out all the Calamities and Diſtempers 
incident to Men, from which, till that Time, they 
had been altogether exempt. Hope, who had been 
incloſed in the Cup with ſo much bad Company, in- 
| ſtead of flying off with the reſt, ſtuck ſo cloſe to the 
Lid of it, that it was ſhut down upon her.. 

I $HALL make but two Reflections upon what 1 have 
hitherto ſaid. Firſt, that no Kind of Life is ſo happy 
vs that which is full of Hope, eſpecially when the Hope 


is well grounded, and when the Object of it is of am 


exalted Kind, and in its Nature proper to make the 
Perſon happy who enjoys it. This Propoſition muſt: 
be very evident to thoſe who conſider how few are the: 
' preſent Enjoyments of the moit happy Man, and how: 
inſufficient to give him an entire Satisfaction and. Ac- 
quieſcence in them. 


Mr next Obſervation is this, That a: religions Life | 


is that, which moſt abounds in a well-grounded Hope, 


and ſuch an one as is fixed on Objects that are capable: 


of making us entirely happy. This Hope i in a religi- 
ous Man, is much more ſure and certain than the Hope: 


of any temporal Bleſling, as it is ſtrengthened uot on- 


ly by Reaſon, but by Faith: It has, at the ſame Time, 
its Eye perpetually fixed on that State, which implies, . 
in the very Notion of it, the. molt. full and the molt. 
complete Happineſs, 

| I nave before ſhewn how the . of Hope i im 
| general ſweetens Life, and makes our preſent Condition 


5 it not pleaſing ; but a religious Hogs has: 
£ Res: 
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ill greater Advantages. It does not cas bear up the 


Mind under her Sufferings, but makes her rejoice in 


e as they may be the Inſtruments of proceriag her 
e great and ultimate End of all her Hope. 
 REL16G1ovs Hope has likewiſe this Advantage above 


any other Kind of Hope, that it is able to revive the 
dying Man, and to fill his Mind not only with ſecret 


Comfort and er but ſometimes with Rap- 
ture and Tranſport. He triumphs in his Agenies, 


_ whilſt the Soul rings forward with Delight to the 


great Object which ſhe has always had in View, and 


leaves the Body with an Expectation of being re-unit- 


ed to her in a glorious and joyful Reſurrection. 
IT 8HALL conclude: this Eſſay with thoſe emphatical 


| Expreſſions of a lively Hope, which the Pſalmiſt made 
Uſe of in the Midſt of thoſe Dangers and Adverſities 


which ſurrounded him; for the following Paſſage had 


its prefent and pm, as well as its fature and pro- 
pPhetic Senſe. 


have the Lord always before me : 
Becauſe he is at my right — I ſhall not be moved. There- 
fore my Heart is glad, and my Glory rejaiceth : My Fleſh 


alſo ſball reft in Hope. For thou wilt not leave my Soul in 
Hell, neither wilt thou ſuffer thine Holy One to fee Cor- 


ruption. Thou wilt ſbeu me the Path of Life ; in thy 
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"1 To the SPECTATOR. 
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TT has Pein afoul to Spende of Rank, on 
great Occaſions in Life, of their Race and Quali- 
© wn and to what Expectations they were born; that, 
by conſidering what is worthy of them, they may be 


1 53 J "8 withdrawn from mean Purſuits, and encouraged to 


jaudable Undertakings. This is turning Nobility in- 


to a Principle of Virtue, and maketh 1 it ane of 
5 8 4 
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- Preſence is Fullneſs of Foy, at thy _ Hand Shore are 
Pleaſures n evermore. C 
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© Merit, as it is underſtood to have been originally a 
© Reward of it. 3 | :; 

« IT is for the like Reaſon, I imagine, that you have 
in ſome of your Speculations aſſerted to your Readers 
the Dignity of human Nature. But you cannot be in- 
« ſenſible. that this is a controverted Doctrine. There 
are Authors who conſider human Nature in a very dif- 


f ferent View; and Books of Maxims have been writ- 


ten to ſhew the Falſity of all human Virtues, The Re- 
« flexions which ate made on this Subject uſually take 
«* ſome Tin&ure from the Tempers and Characters of 
© them that make them, Politicians can reſolve the 
* moſt ſhining Actions among Men, into Artifice and 
© Deſign ; others, who are ſoured by Diſcontent, Re- 


« pulſes, or ill Uſage, are apt to miſtake their Spleen 


for Philoſophy : Men of profligate Lives, and ſuch 
* as find themſelves incapable of riſing to any Diſtinc- 
tion among their Fellow-Creatures, are for pulling 


© down all Appearances of Merit, which ſeem to up- 
© braid them; and Satyriſts deſcribe nothing but Defor- 
* mity, From all theſe Hands we have ſuch Draughts 
of Mankind as are repreſented in thoſe burleſk Pic- 


© tures, , which the [taltans call Carataturas ; where 
* the Art conſiſts in preſerving amidſt diſtorted Pro- 
* portions, and aggravated Features, ſome diſtinguiſh-_ 
© ing Likeneſs of the Perſon, but in ſach a Manner as 
* odious Monſter. | | 

© IT is very diſingenuous to level the beſt of Mankind 
* with the worſt, and for the Faults of Particulars to 


to transform the moſt agreeable Beauty into the moſt 


© degrade the whole Species. Such Methods tend not 
only to remove a Man's good Opinion of others, but 


* to deſtroy that Reverence for himſelf, which is a great 
* Guard of Innocence, and a Spring of Virtue, _ 

I is true indeed, that there are ſurpriſing Mix- 
* tures-of Beauty and Deformity, of Wiſdom and Folly, 


< Virtue and Vice, in the human Make; ſuch a Diſpa- 
_ © rity is found among Numbers of the fame Kind, and 
every Individual, in ſome Tnſtances, or at ſome Times, 
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is ſo unequal to himſelf, that Man 8 to be the 
© moſt wavering and confftent Being i in the whole 
© Creation, So that the Queſtion in Morality,” con- 
* cerning the Dignity of our Nature, may at firſt Sight 
© appear like ſome difficult Queſtions 3 in natural Phi- 
* loſophy, in which the Arguments on both Sides ſeem 
to be of equal Strength. But, as I begin with con- 
„ ſidering this Point, as it relates to Action, I ſhall 
here borrow an Ach irahle Reffection from Monſieur 
« Paſeal, which I think ſets it in its proper Light. 
* It is of dangerous Conſequence, ſays he, to repreſent 

e to Man how near he is to the Level of Beaſts, without 
F © ſhewing him, at the fame Time, his Greatneſs. I is 
'* likewiſe dangerous to let him ſee his Greatnefs, without 
* his Meanneſs. I i is more dangerous yet to leave him 
ignorant of either ; but very beneficial that he ſhould 

Je mad: ſenſi ble of both. Whatever Imperfections we 
< may have in our Nature, it is the Buſtneſs of Reli- 

gion and Virtue to rectify them, as far as is conſiſtent 
With our preſent State. In the mean Time, it is no 
* ſmall Encouragement to generous Minds, to conſider 
that we ſhall put them all off with our Mortality, 
That ſublime Manner of Salutation with n me 
*£ Jews approached their Kings, 85 


O King, I k ive for ever! 


6 may be addreſſed. to the loweſt and bl | deſpiſed 
© Mortal amongſt us, under all the Infirmities and Diſ- 
-* treſſes with which we ſee him ſurrounded: And who- 
g £ ever believes the Immortality of the Soul, will not need 
a better Argument for the Dignity of his Na- 
ture, nor a ſtronger Incitement to Actions ſuitable: 
b to it. 
; T I am naturally led by this Reflexion, to a Subject 
I have alteady touched upon in a former Letter, and 
cannot without Pleaſure call to Mind the Thoughts 
7 of Cicero to this Purpoſe, in the Cloſe of his Book 
6 concerning old Age. Every one who is d 
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with his Writings, will cane that the elder Cato 

© is introduced in that Diſcourſe as the Speaker, and 
* Scipro and Lelius, as his Auditors. This venerable 

* Perſon is repreſented looking forward as it were from 


the Verge of extreme old Age, into a future State, 
* and riling into a Contemplation on the un periſhable 


Part of his Nature, and its Exiſtence after Death. I 


« ſhall collect Part of his Diſcourſe, And as you have 
© formerly offered ſome Arguments for the Soul's Im- 


© mortality, agreeable both to Reaſon and the Chriſti- 
an Doctrine, I believe your Readers will not be diſ- 


« pleaſed ro ſee how the ſame great Truth mines! in the 


Pomp of Roman Eloquence. 


* Tris, ſays Cato, is my firm Perſuaſion, that ſince 
© the haman Soul exerts itſelf with ſo great Activity, 
"ſince it has ſuch a Remembrance of the Paſt, ſuch a 
* Concern for the Future, ſince it is enriched with ſo 
* many Arts, Sciences, and Diſcoveries, it is impoſſible 
© but the Being which contains all theſe muſt 3 im- 
mortal, 

TRE elder Cyrus, juſt SE: IS. his De is repre- 

« ſented by XENoPHoN ſpeaking after this Manner. 
* Think not, my deareſt Children, that when I depart from 
you, 1 ſhall. be no more, but remember, that my Soul, 


even while I lived among you, was inviſible to you ; yet 


* by my Actions you were ſenſible it exiſted in this Body. 
« Believe it therefore exiſting ſtill, though it he ſtill unſeen.. - 


* How quickly would the Honors of illuſtrious Men periſh 


« after Death, if their Souls performed nothing to preſerve 


their Fame? For my own Part, I could never think that 


* the Soul while in a mortal Body lives, but when de- 
© parted out of it, dies; ar that its Conſciouſneſs is loft 


* when it is di iſcharged out of an unconſcious Habitation. 
© But when. it is freed from all corporeal Alliance, then it 


truly exiſts. Further, ſince the human Frame is broken 


y Death, tell us what become of its Parts? It is viſible 


* whether the Materials of other Beings are tranſlated, 


* 


0% 1987 Þ 
© The Soul alone, neither preſent, nor departed, is the 2 
fed of our Eyes. 
_** Tuvs Cyrus. But to proceed. No one ſhall per- 
* ſuade me, Scipio, that your worthy Father, or your 
* Grandfathers, Paulus and Africanus, or Africanus his. 
Father, or Uncle, or many other excellent Men whom 
I need not name, performed fo many Actions to be 
* remembered by Poſterity, without being ſenſible that 
© Futurity was their Right. And if I may be allowed 
an old Man's Privilege, to ſpeak of myſelf, do you 
think I would have endured the Fatigue of ſo many 
« weariſome Days and Nights, both at Home and A- 


broad, if I imagined that the ſame Boundary which 
is ſet to my Life muſt terminate my Glory? Were it 


not more deſirable to have worn out my Days in Eaſe 
 *and Tranquility, free from Labonr, and without E- 
© mulation ? But I know not how, my Soul has always | 
raiſed itſelf, and looked forward on Futurity, in this 
View and Expectation, that when it ſhall depart out 


 * of Life, it ſhall then live for ever; and if this were 


not true, that the Mind is immortal, the Souls of the 
© moſt worthy would not, above all others, have the 
* ſtrongeſt Impuſe to Glory. 

Wia beſides this is the Cauſe that the wileſt Men 
© die with the greateſt Equanimity, the Ignorant with 
the gteateſt Concern ? Does it not ſeem that thoſe 


Minds which have the moſt extenſive Views, foreſee 


they are removing to a happier Condition, which 
* thoſe of a narrower Sight do not perceive ? I, for my 
Part, am tranſported with the Hope of ſeeing your 


: + > Anceſtors, whom I have honored and loved, and 


am earneſtly deſirous of meeting not only thoſe excel- 
_ © lent Perſons whom I have known, but thoſe too of 
_ *whom'T have heard and red, and of whom I myſelf 


Ent have written; nor would I be detained from ſo 


© pleaſing a Journey. O happy Day, when I ſhall eſ- 


A : * cape from this Croud, this Heap of Pollution, and 


be admitted to that divine Aſſembly of exalted Spirits! 
* Whea I ſhall | 80 not only to- thoſe * Perſons I have 
„named, 


2 
2 


i 


— 


1 


* named, but to my Cato, my Son, thin whom a better 
< Man was never born, and whoſe funeral Rites I 
* myſelf performed, whereas he ought rather to have 
attended mine. Yet has not his Soul deſerted me, 
but ſeeming to caſt back a Look on me, is gone be- 
fore to thoſe Habitations to which it was ſenſible I 
* ſhould follow him. And though I might appear to 
have born my Loſs with Courage, I was not unaf- 
* fected with it, but I comforted myſelf in the Aſſur- 
* ance, that it would not be long before we ſhould 
* meet again, and be divorced no more, 
F R, &c. 
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| et young Fellow ſeeing an aged Hermit go by 


him barefoot, Father, lays he, you are in @ very 
miſerable Condition if there is not another World, True, Son, 
ſaid the Hermit; But what is thy Condition if there is? 
Man is a Creature deſigned for two different States of 
Being, or rather for two different Lives. His firſt 
Life is ſhort and tranſient ; his ſecond permanent and 
laſting. The Queſtion we are all concerned in is this, 
In which of theſe two Lives it is our chief Intereſt to 
make ourſelves happy? Or, in other Words, Whether 


we ſhould endeavour to ſecure to ourſelves the Plea- 


ſures and Gratifications of a Life which is Uncertain 
and precarious, and at its utmoſt Length of a very in- 
conſiderable Duration; or to ſecure to ourſelves the 


_ Pleaſures of a Life EY 6 of is fixed and ſettled, and will 


never end? Every Man, upon the firſt Hearing of 


this Queſtion, knows very well which Side of it he 


ought to cloſe with. But however right we are in 
Theory, it is plain, that in Practice we adhere to the 


wrong Side of the Queſtion, We make Proviſions 


a Ang; 1 


for this Life, as tho” it were never to have an End. 
And for the other Life, as tho' it were never to have 7 
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*SHoULDA Spiritof ſu periorRank, who is a stranger 
to human Nature, accidentally alight upon the Earth, 
and take a Survey of its Inhabitants, What would his 


Notions of us be ? Would he not think that we are a 
Species of Beings made for quite different Ends and 
Purpoſes than what we really are? Muſt not he ima- 
gine, that we were placed in this World to get Riches 


and Honor ? Would not he. think that it was our Du- 
ty to toil after Wealth, and Station, and Title ? Nay, 


Would not he believe we were forbidden Poverty by 


Threats of eternal Puniſhment, and enjoined to purſue 
our Pleaſures under Pain of Damnation ? He would 


certainly imagine that we were influenced by a Scheme 


of Duties quite oppoſite to thoſe which are indeed pre- 
ſcribed to us. And truly, according to ſuch an Ima- 
gination, he muſt conclude, that we are a Species of 


the moſt obedient Creatures in the Univerſe ; that we 
are conſtant to our Duty ; and that we keep a ſteady 
Eye on the End for which we were ſent hither. 


Bu r how great would be his Aſtoniſhment, when he 
learnt that we were Beings not deſigned to exiſt in 
this World above threeſcore and ten Years ? And that 


the greateſt Part of that buſy Species fall ſhort even of 


that Age? How would he be loſt in Horror and Ad- 
miration, when he ſhould know that this Set of Crea- 
tures, who lay out all their Endeavours for this Life, 


which ſcarce deſerves the Name of Exiſtence, when, 1 
'fay, he ſhould know that this Set of Creatures are to 


exiſt to all Eternity in another Life, for which they make 
no Preparations? Nothing can de a greater Diſgrace 
to Reaſon, than that Men, who are perſuaded of theſe 
two different States of Being, ſhould be perpetually 


employed in providing for a Life of Threeſcore and Ten 


Years, and neglecting to make Proviſion for that, 
which after many Myriads of Years will be {till new, 
and ſtill beginning; efpecially when we conſider that 
our Endeavours for making ourſelves great, or rich, or 


| honorable, or whatever elſe we place our Happineſs 
in, may after all prove unſucceſsful ; whereas .if we 
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«conſtantly and ſincerely endeavour to make curtis 


happy in the other Life, we are ſure that our Endea- 
vours will ſucceed, and that we ſhall not be diſap- 
pointed of our Hope. 

TRR following Queſtion is ſtarted by one of the 
Schoolmen. Suppoſing the whole Body of the Earth 
were a great Ball or Maſs of the fineſt Sand, and that a 
ſingle Grain or Particle of this Sand ſhould be annihi- 
lated every thouſand Years ? Suppoſing then that you 
had it in your Choice to be happy all the While this 
prodigious Maſs of Sand was conſuining by this flow 
Method, till there was not a Grain of it left, on Con- 
dition you were to be miſerable for ever after? Or, 
ſuppoſing that you might be happy for ever after, on 
Condition you would be miſerable till the whole Maſs 
of Sand were thus annihilated at theRate of one Sand 


in a thouſand Years, Which of theſe two Caſes would 
you make your Choice? 


IT muſt be confeſſed in this Caſe, ſo many Thouſantls | 


of Years are to the Imagination as a Kind of Eternity, 

tho in Reality do not bear ſo great a Proportion to that 
Duration which is to follow them, as an Unite does to 
the greateſt Number which you can put together in Fi- 
gures, or as ene of thoſe Sands to the ſuppoſed Heap. 

Reaſon therefore tells us, without any Manner of Heſi- 
tation, which would be the better Part in this Choice. 
However, as I have before intimated, our Reaſon might 
in ſuch Caſes be overſet by the Imagination, as to dil- 
poſe ſome Perſons to ſink under the Conſideration of the 
great Length of the firſt Part of this Duration, and of 


the great Diſtance of that ſecond Duration which is to 
ſucceed it. The Mind, I fay, might give itſelf up to 


that ele which is at Hand, conſidering that it 
is ſo very near, and that it would laſt fo very long. But 
when the Choice we actually have before us, is this, 
Whether we will chuſe to be happy for the Space on] 


of Threeſcore and ten, nay, perhaps of only twenty = 


ten Years, I might ſay of only a Day or an Hour, and 


miſerable to all Eternity, or, on the contrary, mi r. 
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able 1 his ſhort Term of Years, and henwy for a 
whole Eternity, What Words are ſufficient to expreſs 
that Folly and Want of Conſideration which in ſuch a 
Caſe makes a wrong Choice ? 

I xxx put the Caſe even at the worſt, by ſuppoſing 
(what ſeldom happens) that a Courſe of Virtue makes 
us miſerable in this Life: But if we ſuppoſe, (as it ge- 
nerally happens) that Virtue would make us more hap- 
Py even in this Life, than a contrary Courſe of Vice, 
How can we ſufficiently admire the Stupidity or Mad- 
neſs of thoſe Perſons who are capable of making ſo 
abſurd a Choice? 

EVERY wile Man therefore will conſider this Life 

uy as it may conduce to the Happineſs of the other, 

I chearfully ſacrifice the POSTS i of a HOW Years to 
Yo of an Eternity. 
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FISHERE are none of your Speculations which 
- iy pleaſe me more than thoſe upon Infinitude and 
Eternity. You have already conſidered that Part of 
Eternity which is paſt, and I wiſh you would give 
us your Thoughts upon that which is to come. 
© YouR Readers will perhaps receive greater Pleaſure 
from this View of Eternity than the former, ſince we 
have every one of us a Concern in that which is to 
come: Whereas a Speculation on that which is paſt, 
is rather curious than uſeful, 
. © BESIDES, we can eaſily conceive it poſſible for ſuc- 
= _* ceflive Duration never to have an End; tho', as you 
= have juſtly obſerved, that Eternity which never had a 
_ © Beginning is altogether incomprehenſible, that is, we 
can conceive an eternal Duration which may be, tho 
Ve cannot an eternal Duration which hath been; or, 


if 
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if I may uſe the philoſophical Terms, we may appre- - 


hend a potential though not an actual Eternity, 
FT Is Notion of a future Eternity, which is natural 
to the Mind of Man, is an unanſwerable Argument 
that he is a Being deſigned for it, eſpecially, if we 
conſider that he is capable of being virtuous or vicious 
| here, that he hath Faculties improvable 1 to all Eter- 
nity, and, by a proper or wrong Employment of 
them, may be happy or miſerable. throughout that 
infinite Duration. Our Idea indeed of this Eternity 
is not of an adequate or fixed Nature, but is per- 
petually growing and enlarging itſelf toward the Ob- 


a 2 > 4 


ject, which is too big for human Comprehenſion. 


As we are now in the Beginnings of Exiſtence, fo 
© ſhall we always appear to ourſelves as if we were for 


© ever entering upon it. After a Million or Two of 


* Centuries, ſome- conſiderable Things, already paft, 


may ſlip out of our Memory, which, if it be not 


© ſtrengthened in a wonderful Manner, may poſſibly 
* forget that ever there was a Sun or Planets. And 
yet, notwithſtanding the long Race that we ſhall then 


have run, we ſhall {till imagine ourſelves juſt ſtarting, 


© from the Goal, and find no Proportion between that 
Space which we know had a Beginning, and what 


We are ſure will never have an End.“ 


— 
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Sentis te ſedem hominum ac domum contemplarique ſi tibs 


parva (ut eft ) ita videtur, hac celeſtia ſemper ſpeta- 
. to; ; illa humana contemnito. 


| Cicero Somn. Scip. 


; Pi E Stn Effay comes from the ingenious 


Author of the Letter upon Novelty, printed in 


a late SpeFator : The Notions are drawn from the Pla- 


tonic Way of Thinking, but as they contribute-toraiſe 


the Mind, and may-infpire noble Sentiments of our 
cn future Grandeur and Happineſs, I think it well 
Saen to be * to the Public. 
* M 2. Ir 
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F the Vnivesſe be the Creature of an intelligent Mind, 

this Mind could have no immediate Regard to him- 
ſelf in producing it. He needed not to make Trial of 
his Omnipotence, to be informed what Effects were 
within its Reach: The World as exiſting in his eternal 
Idea, was then as beautiful as now it is drawn forth in- 
to Being; and in the immenſe Abyſs of his Eſſence are 
contained far brighter Scenes than will be ever ſet forth 
to View; it being impoſſible, that the great Author of 
Nature ſhould bound his own Power, by giving Exiſt- 
ence to a Syſtem of Creatures ſo perfect, that he can- 
not improve upon it by any other Exertions of his Al- 
mighty Will. Between finite and infinite there is an 
anmeaſured Interval, not to be filled up inendleſs Ages; 
for which Reaſon, the meſt excellegt of all God's 

Works, muſt be equally ſhort of what his Power is able 
to produce as the moſt imperfect, and may be exceed- 
ed with the ſame Eaſe. . 


THIS T hought hath made ſome i imagine, a it 


muſt be confeſt, is not impoſſible) that the unfathom- 


ed Space is ever teeming with new Births, the younger 
ſtill inheriting a greater Perfection than the elder. Bur, 
as this doth not fall within my preſent View, I ſhall 
content myſelf with taking Notice, that the Conſidera- 
tion now mentioned proves undeniably, that the ideal 
Wo.lds in the divine Underſtanding yield a Proſpect 
incomparably more ample, various and delightful, than 
any created World can do: And that therefore, as it 
is not to be ſuppoſed, that God ſhould make a World 


merely of inanimate Matter, however diverſified ;. or 


inhabited only by Creatures of no higher an Order than 
Brutes; ſo the End for which he deſigned his reaſonable 
Offspring is the Contemplation of his Works, the En- 
oyment of himſelf, and in both to be happy, having, 
to this Purpole, endowed them with correſpondent Fa- 
.culties and Deſires. He can have no greater Pleaſure 
from a bare Review of his Works, than from the Sur- 
vey of his,own Ideas, but we may be aſſured that he is 
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of it, and for whoſe K he hath erected this 
ESA Theater. Is not this more than an Intimation 
of our Immortality? Man; who when conſidered as on 


his Probation for a happy Exiſtence hereafter, is the molt 


remarkable Inſtance of divine Wiſdom ; if we cut him 
off from all Relation to Eternity, is the moſt wondertul 
and unaccountable Compoſition in the whole Creation: 
He hath Capacities to lodge a much greater Variety of 
Knowledge than he will be ever Maſter of, and an un- 
ſatisfied Curioſity to tread the ſecret Paths of Nature 


and Providence: But, with this, his Organs, in their 


preſent Structure, are Tather fitted to ſerve the Neceſſi- 


1 of a vile Body, than to miniſter to his Underſtand- 
ing; and from the little Spot to which he is chained, 


he can frame but wandering Gueſſes concerning the 
innumerable Worlds of Light that encompaſs him, 

which, tho' in themſelves of a prodigious Bigneſs, do 
but juſt glimmer in the remote Spaces of the Heavens; 


and, when, with a great deal of Time and Pains, he 


hath laboured a little Way up the ſteep Aſcent of 
Truth, and beholds with Pity the groveling Multitude 


„ in a Moment his Foot flides, and he tumbles 


down headlong into the Grave. 3 
THINKING on this, I am obliged to believe, in Juſ- 
tice to the Creator of the World, -that there is another 
State when Man ſhall be better ſituated for Contem- 
plation, or rather have it in his Power to remove from 
Object to Object, and from World to World; and be 
accommodated with Senſes, and other Helps, for mak- 
ing the quickeſt and moſt amaſing Diſcoveries: How 
doth ſuch a Genius as Sir aac Newtcn, from amidſt the 
Darkneſs that involves human Underſtanding, break 
forth, and appear like one of another Species! The 


vaſt Machine we inhabit lies open to him, he ſeems 
not unacquainted with the general Laws that govern it; 


and while with the Tranſport of a Philoſopher he be- 
holds and admires the glorious Work, he is capable of 
paying at once a more devout and more rational Ho- 
mage. to his Maker, But alas! How narrow is the 
„„ „ 1 Me ProſpeX 
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Proſpect even of ſuch a Mind ? And how obſcure to 
the Compaſs that is taken in by the Ken of an Angel, 
or of a Soul but newly eſcaped from its Impriſonment 
in the Body! For my Part, I freely indulge my Soul in 
the Confidence of its future Grandeur; it pleaſes me to 
think that I who know ſo ſmall a Portion of the Works 
of the Creator, and with flow and'painful Steps creep 
ap and down on the Surface of 'this Globe, ſhall ere 
long ſhoot away with the Swiftneſs of Imagination, 
trace out the hidden Springs of Nature's Operations, be 
able to keep Pace with the heavenly Bodies in the Rapi- 
dity of their Career, be a Spectator of the long Chain of 
Events in the natural and moral Worlds, viſit the ſe- 
veral Apartments of the Creation, know how they are 
furniſhed, and how inhabited, comprehend the Order, 
and meaſure the Magnitudes and Diſtances of thoſe 
Orbs, which to us ſeem diſpoſed without any regular 
Deſign, and ſet all in the ſame Circle; obſerve the De- 
pendence of the Parts of each Syſtem, and (if our 
Minds are big enough to graſp the Theory) of the ſeve- 
ral Syſtems upon one another, from whence reſults the 
Harmony of the Univerſe. In Eternity a great deal 
may be done of this Kind. I find it of Uſe to cheriſh 
this generous Ambition ; for beſides: the ſecret Refreſh- | 
ment it diffuſes through my Soul, it engages me in an 
Endeavour to improve my Faculties, as well as to ex- 
-, Erciſe them conformably to the Rank I now hold a- 
mong reaſonable Beings, and the Hope I have of being 
once advanced to a more exalted Station. 

TE other, and that the ultimate End of Man, is 
the Enjoyment of God, beyond which he cannot form 
a Wiſh. Dim at beſt are the Conceptions we have of 
the ſupream Being, who, as it were, keeps his Crea- 
tures in Suſpence, neither diſcoveritig; nor hiding him- 
ſelf; by which Means the Libertine hath. a Handle to 
diſpute his Exiſtence, while the molt are content to ſpeak 
Eim fair, but in their Hearts prefer every trifling Satisfac- 
tion to the Favour of their Maker, and ridicule the good 
Man for the * of 95 Choice. Will there not 
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A Time come, when the Free-thinker ſhall ſee his im- 


jous Schemes overturned, and be made a Convert to 


the Truths he hates; when deluded Mortals ſhall be 


convinced of the Folly of their Purſuits, and the few 
wiſe who followed the Guidance of Heaven, and ſcorn- 
ing the Blandiſhments of Senſe, andthe ſordid Bribery 
of the World, aſpired to a celeſtial Abode, ſhall ſtand 


poſſeſſed of their utmoſt Wiſh in the Viſion of the Crea- 
tor? Here the Mind heaves a Thought now and then 


towards him, and hath ſome tranſient Glances of his 


Preſence: When, in the Inftant, it thinks itſelf to have 


the faſteſt Hold, the Object cludes its Expectations, and 
it falls back tired and baffled to the Ground.. Doubt- 
leſs there is ſome more perfect Way of converſing with 
heavenly Beings. Are not Spirits capable of mutual 
Intelligence, unleſs immerſed in Bodies, or by their In- 
tervention? Muſt ſuperior Natures depend on inferior 
for the main Privilege of ſociable Beings, thar of con- 
verſing with them, and knowing each other? What 
would they have done, had Matter never been created ? 

I ſuppoſe, not have lived in eternal Solitude. As in- 
corporeal Subſtances are of a nobler Order, ſo, be ſure, 
their Manner of Intercourſe isanfwerably more expedite 


and intimate. This Method of Communication, we 


call intellectual Vifion, as ſomewhat analogous to the 


Senſe of Seeing, which is the Medium of our Acquaint= - i 
ance with this viſible World. And in ſome fuch Way | 


can God make himſelf the Object of immediate Intui- 
tion to the Bleſſed; and as he can, *tis not improbable 
that he will, always condeſcending in the Circumſtan- 
ces of doing i it, to the Weakneſs and Proportion of finite 
Minds. His Works but faintly reflect the Image of his 
Perfections, *tis a ſecond-hand Knowledge: To have 
a juſt Idea of him, it may be neceſſary that we ſee him 
as he is, But what is that? *Tis ſomething that never 
entered into the Heart of Man to conceive; yet, what 
we can eaſily conceive, will be a Fountain of unſ peak- 
able, of everlaſting Rapture. All created Glories will 


fade and die VANE in his 5 Perhaps it will be 


my 
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| my Happineſs. to compare the World with the fair Ex- 


emplar of.it in the divine Mind; perhaps to view the 


pf original Plan of thoſe wiſe Deſigns that have been exe- 


cuting in a long-Succeſſion.of Ages. Thus employed 
in finding out his Works, and contemplating their 


Author! How ſhall I fall proſtrate. and adoring, my. 
Body ſwallowed up in the Immenſity of Matter, my 


Mind in the Infinity of his Perfections. 


8 - 7 


— - „ * 


Multa putans, ſortemque animo miſeratus iniguum. VIC. 


IN Compaſſion to thoſe gloomy Mortals, who by 
their Unbelief are rendered incapable of feeling thoſe: 


Impreſſions of Joy and Hope, which the Celebration of 


the late glorious Eaſter Feſtival naturally leaves on the 


Mind of a Chriſtian, I ſhall, in this Paper, endeavour to. 


evince that there are Grounds to expect a future State, 
without ſuppoſing in the Reader any Faith at all, not 


even the Relief of a Deity. Let the moſt ſtedfaſt Unbe- 
liever open his Eyes, and take a Survey of the ſenſible: 
World, and then ſay if there be not a Connexion, an 
Adjuſtment, an exact and conſtant Order diſcoverable 
in all the Parts of it. Whatever be the Cauſe, the 


Thing itſelf is evident to all our Faculties. Look into 


the animal Syſtem, the Paſſions,. Senſes, and locomo- 


tive Powers, Is not the like Contrrvance and Propriety 
obſervable in theſe too? Are they not fitted to certain 
Ends? And are they not by Nature directed to proper 
Ds? £8 


Is it poſlible then that the ſmalleſt Bodies mould, by 


a Management ſuperior to the Wit of Man, be diſpoſed 


inthe moſt excellent Manner agreeable to their reſpective - 


Natures, and yet the Spirits or Souls of Men be neglect- 
ed, or managed by ſuch Rules as fall ſhort of Man's 
Underſtanding Shall every other Paſſion be rightly 
placed by Nature? And ſhall that Appetite of Immor- 


tality, natural to all Mankind, be alone miſplaced, or | 
deſigned to be fruſtrated ? Shall the induſtrious Appli- 
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eation of the inferior animal Powers, in the meaneſt Vo- 
cations, be anſwered by the Ends we propoſe ? And 
ſhall not the generous Efforts of a. virtuous Mind be 
rewarded ? In a Word, Shall the corporeal World be 
all Order and Harmony, the intellectual Diſcerd and 
Confuſion ? He who is Bigot enough to believe theſe 
Things, muſt bid adieu to that natural Rule, of Rea- 
ſoning from Analogy ; muſt run counter to that Maxim of 
common Senſe, That Men ought to form their Judgments 
of Things unexperienced from what they have experienced. 

Ir any Thing looks like a Recompence of calamitous 
Virtue on this Side the Grave, it is either an Aſſurance 
that thereby we obtain the Favour and Protection of 
Heaven, and ſhall, whatever befalls us in this, in ano- 
ther Life meet with a juſt Return; or elſe that Applauſe 
and Reputation which is thought to attend virtuous 
Aion The former of theſe, our Free-thinkers, out 
of their fingular Wiſdom and Benevolence to Mankind, 
endeavour to eraſe from the Minds of Men. The latter - 
can never be juſtly diſtributed in this Life, where ſo ma- 
ny ill Actions are reputable, and ſo many good Actions 
diſeſteemed or miſinterpreted ; where ſubtile Hypo- 
crily is placed in the moſt engaging Light, and. modeſt 

Virtue lies concealed ; where the Heart and the Soul 
are hid from the Eyes. of Men, and the Eyes of Men 
are dimmed and vitiated. Plato's Senſe in relation to 
this Paint is contained in his Gorgias, where he intro- 
duces Socrates ſpeaking after this Manner, 
II was in the Reign of Saturn provided by a Lone, 
* which the Gods have ſince continued down to this 
Time, That they who had lived virtuouſly and piouſ- 
ly upon Earth, ſhould after Death enjoy a Life full of 
Happineſs, in certain Iſlands appointed for the Habi- 
tation of the Bleſſed :. But that ſuch as had lived wick- 
« edly, ſhould go into the Receptacle of damned Souls, 
© named Tartarus, there to ſuffer the Puniſhments they 
« deſerved. But in all the Reign of Saturn, and in the 
Beginning of the Reign of ove, living Judges were 
3 e, by whom FRG Perſon was judged in. bis 
| Lifetime 
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greeable to the Analogy 


* „Lifeumei in the ſame Day on which he was to die. The 


Conſequence of which was, that they often paſſed 


* wrong Judgments. Pluto, therefore, who preſided in 
* Tartarus, and the Guardians of the bleſſed Iſlands, find- 
ing that, on the other Side, many unfit Perſons were 
ſent to their reſpective Dominions, complained to Fove, 

h promiſed to redreſs the Evil. He added, the 
Reaſon of theſe unjuſt Proceedings are, that Men are 
judged. in the Body: Hence many conceal the Ble- 
miſnes and Imperfections of their Minds, by Beauty, 
Birth and Riches ; not to mention, that, at the Time 
of Trial, there are Crouds of Witneſſes to atteſt their 
having lived well. Theſe Things miſlead the Judges, 


are {urrounded each with his own Body, as with a 
Veil thrown over his Mind. For the future, therefore, 
it is my Intention, that Men do not come on their 
Trial till after Death, when they fhall appear before 
„che Judge, difrobed of all their corporeal Ornaments. 
The Judge himſelf too ſhall be a pure unveiled Spirit, 
© beholding the very Soul, the naked Soul of the Party 


before him. With this ViewT have already conſtitut- 
ed my Sons, Minos and Rhadamanthus, Judges, who 


© are Natives of Aa, and Zacus, a Native of Europe. 
© Theſe, after Death, ſhall hold their Court in a cer- 


_-© tain” Meadow, from which there are two Roads, 
leading the one to Tartarus, the other to the Iſlands 


of the Bleſſed. 


From this, as from numberleſs her Paſſages of 


his Writings, may be ſeen Plato's Opinion of a future 


State. A Thing therefore in Regard to us ſo com- 


fortable, in itſelf ſo juſt and excellent, a Thing ſo a- 


of Nature, and ſo univerſally 
credited by all Orders and Ranks of Men, of all Na- 


tions and Ages, What is it that ſhould move a few Men 


to reject? Surely there muſt be ſomething of Prejudice 


in the Caſe. I appeal to the ſecret Thoughts of a 
Free-thinker, if he does not argue within himfelf after 


| — Manner : The Senſes and Faculties I enjoy at pre- 


ſent, 
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who being themſelves alſo of theNumberof theliving, 
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| fone, are viſibly defigned. to repair or preſerve the Bo- 
dy from the Injuries it is liable to in its, preſent Cir- 
cumſtances. But in an eternal Eſtate, where no De- 


cays are to be repaired, no outward Injuries to be 
fenced againſt, where there are no Fleſh and Bones, 


| Nerves, or Blood-veſſels, there will certainly be none 
of the Senſes ; and that there ſhould be a State of Life 


without the Senſes, is inconceivable. 

Bur as this Manner of Reaſoning proceeds from a 
Poverty of Imagination, and Narrowneſs of Soul in 
thoſe that uſe it, I ſhall endeavour to remedy thoſe De- 
fects and open their Views, by laying before them a 
Caſe, which, being naturally. poſſible, may perhaps re- 
concile them to the Belief of ans is ſupernaturally re- 
vealed. 

LET us ſuppoſe a Pain bid and deaf from his 
Birth, who, being grown to Man's Eſtate, is by the 
dead Palſy, or ſome other Cauſe, deprived of his Feel- 
ing, 'Taſting, and Smelling ; and, at the ſame Time, 
has the Impediment of his Hearing removed, and the 
Film taken from his Eyes: What the five Senſes are 
to us, that the Touch, Taſte and Smell were to him. 
And any-other Ways of Perception of -a more refined 
and extenſive Nature were to him as inconceiveable, as 
to us thoſe are which willone Day be adapted to perceive 
thoſe Things which Eye hath not ſeen, nor Ear heard, nei- 


ther hath it entered into the Heart of Man to concerve. And 
it would be juſt as reaſonable in him to conclude, that 


the Loſs of theſe three Senſes could not poſſibly be ſuc- 


ceeded by any new Inlets of Perception, as in a modern 


Free-thinker, to imagine there can be no State of Life and 
Perception without the Senſes he enjoys at preſent. Let 
us further ſuppoſe the ſame Perſon's Eyes, at their firſt 
opening, to be ſtruck with a great Variety of the moſt 
gay and pleaſing Objects, and his Ears with a melodi - 


ous Concert of vocal and inſtrumental Muſic: Behold 


him amazed, raviſned, tranſported, and you have ſome 
diſtant Repreſentation, ſome faint and glimmering Idea 


of the ecſtatic State of the Soul in that Article i in which 
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T* E "ITY Faculty of Reafon ood Underſtanding, 
which placeth us above the brute Part of the Cre- 


ation, doth alſo ſubject our Minds to greater and more 


manifold Diſquiets than Creatures of an inferior Rank 
are ſenſible of. It is by this that we anticipate future 


Diſaſters, and oft create to ourſelves real Pain from i- 
maginary Evils, as well as multiply the Pangs ariſing 
from thoſe which cannot be avoided. | 


IT behoves us therefore to make the beſt Uſe of that 
ſublime Talent, which, ſo long as it continues the In- 


ſtrument of Paſſion, will ſerve only to make us more 


miſerable, in Proportion as we are more excellent than 


other Beings. 
Ir is the Privilege of a thinking Being to withdraw 


from the Object that ſollicits its Senſes, and turn his 
Thoughts inward on himſelf. For my own Part, I 


often mitigate the Pain ariſing from the little Misfor- 


tunes and Diſappointments that chequer human Life by 
this Introverſion of my Faculties, wherein I regard my 
own Soul as the Image of her Creator, and receive 
great Conſolation from beholding thoſe Perfections 


which teſtify her divine Original, and lead me into 


ſome Knowledge of her everlaſting Architype. 

Bur there is not any Property or Circumſtance of 
my Being that I contemplate with more Joy, than my 
Immortality. I can eafily overlook any preſent mo- 
mentary Sorrow, when I reflect that it is in my Power 


to be happy a thouſand Years hence. If it were not for 


this Thought, I had rather be an Oyſter than a Man, 
the moſt ſtupid and ſenfeleſs of Animals, than a rea- 
ſonable Mind tortured with an extreme innate Defire 
of "_ Seas which it deſpairs to obtain, 
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IT is with great Pleaſure that 1 behold Inſtinct, 
Reaſon and Faith concurring to atteſt this comfortable 
Truth. It is revealed from Heaven, it is diſcovered 
by Philoſophers, and the ignorant unenlightened Part 
of Mankind have a natural Propenſity to believe it. It 
is an agreeable Entertainment to reflect on the various 

Shapes under which this Doctrine has appeared in the 
World. The Pythagorean Tranſmigration, the ſenſual 
Habitations of the Mahometan, and the ſhady Realms 
of Pluto, do all agree in the main Points, the Continu- 
ation of our Exiſtence, and the Diſtribution of Rewards 
and Puniſhments, proportioned to the Merits or De- 
merits of Men in this Life. 

Bo r in all thefe Schemes there 1s ſomething — and 
improbable, that ſhocks a reaſonable and ſpeculative 
Mind. Whereas nothing can be more rational and 
ſublime than the Chriſtian Idea of a future State. Eye 
hath not. ſeen, nor Ear heard, neither hath it entred into. 
the Heart of Man to conceive the Things which God hath 
prepared for thoſe that love him. The above-mentioned 
Schemes are narrow Tranſcripts of our preſent State: 
But in this indefinite Deſcription there. is ſomething 
ineffably great and noble. The Mind of Man muſt be 
raiſed to a higher Pitch, not only to partake the En- 
joyments of the Chriſtian Paradiſe, but even to be able 
to frame any Notion of them. | 

NEvERTHELESS, in order to gratify our - Imagina- | 
tion, and by Way of Condeſcenſion to our low Way of 
Thinking, the * ok of Light, Glory, a Crown, &c. 
are made Uſe of to adumbrate that which we cannot 
directly underſtand. The Lamb which is in the Midi 
of the Throne ſhall feed: them, and ſhall kad them into 
living Fountains of Waters; and Ged foall wipe away © 
all Tears from their Eyes. And there ſball be ns more 
Death, neither Sorrow, nor Crying, neither ſhall there 
be any more Pain; for the former Things are paſſed a- 
way, and behold all Things are new. There ſhall be no _ 
Night there, and they need no Candle, neither Light g 
the Sun; For the Lord God giveth them Light, aud hall | 
Tt. N male | 


— 


- wake them drink of the River of his Pp leaſures : And they 
Wall reign for ever and ever. They Hall receive à Crown | 
F Glory which fadeth not away. 
TxRsx are chearing Reflexions: And I have often 
wondered that Men could be found fo dull and phleg- 
matic, as to prefer the Thought of Annihilation be- 
fore them; or fo ill-natured, as to endeavour to per- 
fuade Mankind to the Dilbelief of what is ſo pleaſing 
and profitable even in the Proſpect; or ſo blind, as 
not to ſee that there is a Deity, and if there be, that 
this Scheme of Things flows from his Attributes, | 
and evidently correſ ponds With the other Parts of his | 
Creation, | 
TI xNow not dow to account for this abfurd Turn 
of Thought, except it proceed from a Want of other 
Employment, Joined with an Affectation of Singula- 
Tity. I ſhall therefore inform our modern Free-think- 
ers of two Points, whereof they ſeem to be ignorant. 
The firſt is, That it is not the being ſingular, but be- 
ning ſingular for ſomething, that argues either extraor- 
dinary Endowments of Nature, or benevolent Inten- 
tions to Mankind, which draws the Admiration and 
Eſteem of the World. A Miſtake in this Point natu- 
rally ariſes from that Confuſion of Thought which I do 
not remember to have ſeen ſo great Inſtances of in any 
Writers, as in certain modern Free-thinkers. 
Tx other Point is, That there are innumerable 
- Objets within the Reach of a human Mind, and each 
of theſe Objects may be viewed in innumerable Lights 
-and Poiitions, and the Relations arifing between them 
are innumerable. There is, therefore, an Infinity of 
Things whereon to employ their Thoughts, if not with 
Advantage to the World, at leaſt with Amuſement to 
themſelvęs, and without Offence or Prejudice to other 
People. If they proceed to exert their Talent of 
 Free-thinking in this Way, they may be innocently 
Aull, and no one take any Notice of it. But to ſee 
Men, without either Wit or Argument, pretend to run 
down gr nd human Laws, and treat heir. Fellow - . 
| | © avg Roi 14 
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Subjects with Contempt, for 3 a Belief of thoſe 


Points on which the preſent as well as the future In- 


tereſt of Mankind depends, | is not to be endured. For 
my own Part, I ſhall omit no Endeavours to render. 
their Perſons as deſpicable, and their Practices as odious. 
in the 188 * the World as they deferve. | | 
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PRE following Letter comes to me from that ex- 
cellent Man in holy Orders, whom I have men- 
tioned more than once, as one of that Society who aſ- 
ſiſt me in my Speculations. It is a Thought in Sickneſs, 
and of a very ferious Nature, for which Reafon 1 give 
it a Place in the r of . Day, | 


S TR, 


* 


| * E Indiſpoſi tion which has ſo 3 ng upon 


me, is at laſt grown to ſuch a Head, that it muſt 


5 « quickly make an End of me, or of itſelf. You may 


© imagine, that whilſt I am in this bad State of Health. 
there are none of your Works which I read with 
greater Pleaſure than your Saturday's. Papers. I 
* ſhould be very glad if I could furniſh you with any 
© Hints for that Day's Entertainment. Were J able to 
*.drefs up ſeveral Thoughts of a ſerious Nature, which 
* have made great Impreſfions on my Mind during a 
© long Fit of Sickneſs, they might not be an ee 
4 Entertainment for that Occaſion. © 

+* AmoNe all the Reffexions which uſually rif2 1 in 
6 the Mind of a fick Man, who has Time and Inciina- 
tion to conſider his approaching End, there is none 
more natural than that of his going to appear naked 
and unbodied before Him who made him. When a 
Man conſiders, that as ſoon as the vital Unioa is 
« diffolved, he ſhall fee that ſupreme Being, who n he 


_ © now: pay at a Diſtance, and only ia his 
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„Works ; or, to ſpeak more philoſophically, when 


by ſome Faculty in the Soul he fhall apprehend the 


divine Being, and be more ſenſible of his Preſence, 


_ * than we are now of the Preſence of any Object 


* which the Eye beholds, a Man muſt be loſt in Care- 


* leflneſs and Stupidity, who is not alarmed at ſuch a2 
Thought. Dr Sherlach, in his excellent Treatiſe up- 
on Death, has repreſented in very ſtrong and lively 


Colours, the State of the Soul in its firſt Separation 
* from the Body, with regard to that inviſible World 


© which every where ſurrounds us, tho” we are not able 
A to diſcover it through this grofler World of Matter, 
© which is accommodated to our Senſes in this Life. 


His Words are as follow: _ | 88 
Dat Death, which is our leaving this World, is no- 
© thing elſs but our putting off thoſe Bodies, teaches us, 
© that it is only our Union to theſe Bodies, which inter- 
© cepts the Sight of the other World : The other Morld 


is not at ſuch a Diſtance from us, as we may imagine; 


© the" Throne: of God indeed is at @ great Remove from 


his Earth, above the third Heavens, where be diſplays 


© his. Glory to thoſe bleſſed Spirits which. encompaſs his 


© Throne; but as ſoon as we ſteß out of theſe Bodies, we 
ep into the ether World, which is not ſo properly ano- 


ther World, (for there is the ſame Heaven and Earth 


ill) as a new State of Life, To live in theſe Bodies 


is to live in this World; to live out of them is to re- 


move into the next: For while our Souls are confined 
to theſe Bodies, and can look only through theſe mate- 


rial Caſements, nothing but what is material can affect 
© us ; nay, nothing but what is fo groſs, that it can re- 
fect Light, and convey the Shapes and Colours of Things 


with it to the Eye: So that though, within this viſible 


*Werld, there be a more glorious Scene of Things than 
© what appears to us, we perceive nothing at all of it; 
* for this Veil of Fleſh parts the viſible and - inviſible 


and ſurpriſing Wonders preſent themſelves to aur Views ; 
oben theſe material Spectacles are taken of, the _ 
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* apith its own naked Eyes, fees * was inviſible before» 
and then we are in the other World, when we can ſee it, 


and converſe with it: Thus St Paul tells us, That when | 
« we are at Home in the Body, we are abſent from the 
Lord; but when we are abſent from the Body we 
© are preſent. with the Lord, 2 Gor. v. 6, 8, And me- 
* thinks this is enough to cure us of our Fondizeſs for theſe 
© Bodies, unleſs we think it more deſirable ts be confined to 
2 Priſon, and to look through a Grate all our Lives, 
© which gives us but a very narrow Proſpect, and that 
© none of the beſt neither, than to be ſet at Liberty to view 
© all the Glories of the World. What would: we give now 
for the leaſt Glimpſe of that inviſible World, which 
© the firfl Step we take out of theſe Bodies will preſent 
* us with? There are ſuch Things, as Eye hath not ſeen 
© nor Ear heard, neither hath it entered into the Heart 
© of Man to conceive : Death opens our Eyes, inlarges 
© our Preſpect, preſents us with a new and moſt glorious 
* World, which we can never ſee while we are ſhut up in 
© Fleſh; which ſhould make us as willing to part with 
© this Vil, as to take the Film off our E yes which hinders 
© our Sight. 

As a thinking Man cannot but be very much * 
fected with the Idea of his appearing in the Preſence 
* of that Being whom none can ſee and live, he muſt. 
be much more affected when he conſiders that this 
Being whom he appears before, will examine all the 
Actions of his- paſt Life, and reward or puniſh him 
accordingly. I muſt confefs, that I think, there is 
no Scheme of Religion, beſides that of Chriſtianity, 
* which can poſſibly ſupport the moſt virtuous Perſon 


under this Thought. Let a Man's Innocence be what 


„it will, let his Virtues riſe to the higheſt Pitch of 


2 Perfection attainable in this Life, there will be ſtill 


in him ſo many ſecret Sins, ſo many human Frail- 


s ties, ſo many Offences of Ignorance, Paſſion, and 


' Prejudice, ſo many unguarded Words and Thoughts, 
and, in ſhort, ſo many Defects -in his beſt. Actions, 
8 that, . without the Advantages of ſuch an Expia- 

| | N 3 | tion 
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tion and Atonement, as Chriſtianity hath revealed 


© to us, it is impoſhble that he ſhould be cleared be- 
* fore his Sovereign Judge, or that he ſhould be able 


* ro ftandin his Sight. Our holy Religion ſuggeſts to us 


the only Means whereby our Guilt may taken a- 
Way, and our imperfect Obedience accepted. 

©IT is this Series of Thought that I have endea- 
© youred to expreſs in the following Hymn, which 1 
* have compoſed during _ my Sickneſs, 


1 Nriſin ng Fs the Bed of Death, 


'erwhelm'd with Guilt and Fear, 
IJ ſee my Maker, Face to Face, | 
O how Hall 4 9 5 


i yet, while Pardin may be * 5 hes 


And Mercy may be fought, © 

My Heart with inward Horror e # 
And trembles at the Thought. . 

i. 

ien thou, O Lord, ſhalt fland dit. 
In Majeſty ſevere, 

7 And fit in Fudement on my Sed, 

5 on o bow a 8 . 


© Put thu haſt told 85 troubled Mind, 
Who does her Sins lament, © 
2 The timely Tribute of her Years, : 
55 >. . Shall endle 2 Wo . 


Ten fee the 85 orrows f my Heart, 
Exe yet it be tos late, © 5 
Aud hear my Sqauiour's dying Se 
. : = ..To give theſe af Weight. 

A never ſhall my Soul deſpair 
Hler Pardon to procure, - 

Who knows thy only Son has dy'd 


"To make her Pardon Art. 


4 
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5 T HE proſpect of Death f is ; fo honey 100 diſmal, 


that if it were conſtantly before our Eyes, it 
would imbitter all the Sweets of Life. The gracious 
Author of our Being hath therefore ſo formed us, that 
we are capable of many pleaſing Senſations and Reflex- 
ions, and meet with as many Amuſements and Solici- 
tudes, as divert our Thoughts from dwelling upon an 


Evil, which by Reaſon of its ſeeming Diſtance makes 


but lan uid Impreſſions upon the Mind. But how 
diſtant ſoever the Time of our Death may be, ſince it 


is certain that we muſt die, it is neceſſary to allot ſome 


Portion. of our Life to conſider the End of it ; and it is 
highly convenient to fix ſome ſtated Times to meditate 
upon the final Period of our Exiſtence here. The 


Principle of Self- love, as we are Men, will make us en- 


quire, What is like to come of us after our Diſſolution? 
And our Conſcience, as we are Chriſtians, will inform 


us, that according to the Good or Evil of our Actions 


here, we ſhall be tranſlated to the Manſions of eternal 
Bliſs or Miſery. When this is ſeriouſly weighed, we 
muſt think it Madneſs to be unprepared againſt the 
black Moment; but when we reflect that perhaps that 
black Moment may be To-night, how watchful ought 


en 


I was wonderfully affected with a Diſcourſe I had 


lately with a Clergyman of my Acquaintance upon this 


Head, which was to this Effect. The Conſideration, 
« /aid 1 the good Man, that my Being is precarious, mov- 
* ed me many Years ago to make a Reſolution, which 


I have diligently kept, and to which I owe the great- 


© eſt Satisfaction that a thortal Man can enjoy. Every 
© Night before I addrefs myſelf in private to my Crea- 
© tor, I lay my Hand upon my Heart, and aſk myſelf, 
Whether, if God ſhould require my Soul of me this 
Night, I could hope for Mercy from him? The bit- 
I ter * I underwent, in this my firſt o—_ 
* ance 
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© ance with myſelf, were ſo ſar from throwing me into 


© Deſpair of that Mercy which is over all God's Works, 


that they rather proved Motives to a greater Circum- 
. © ſpeCtion in my future Conduct. Phe oftner I exer- 
< ciſed. myſelf in Meditations of this Kind, the leſs was 

my Anxiety; and by making the Thoughts of Death 
© familiar, what was at firſt ſo terrible and ſhocking, 
© is become the ſweeteſt of my Enjoyments. Theſe. 
© Contemplations have indeed made me ſerious, but not. 
ſullen; nay, they are ſo far from having. ſour'd my 
« Temper, that as I have a Mind perfectly compoſed, 
© and a ſecret Spring of Joy in my Heart, ſo my Con- 
verſation is. pleaſant, and my Countenance ſerene. I 
© taſte all the innocent Satisfactions of Life pure and- 
© and ſincere. I have no Share. of Pleaſures that leave a. 
Sting behind them, nor am I cheated with that Kind 
of Mirth, in the midi of which there is Heavineſs,” 


_ 
Lats. ti 
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Me IRONSIDEB; 1 . 
HE following Letter was really written by 
T a young Gentleman in a languiſhing ' Illneſs, 
which both himſelf and thoſe who, attended him, 
thought it impoſſible for him to outlive. If you think 
ſach an Image of the State of a Man's Mind in that 
Eircumſtancè be worth publiſhing, it is at your Service, 
and take it as follows. 1 | 


J TY. 

NO formerly. obſerved to me, that nothing made 
= V a more ridiculous Figure in a Man's Life, than 
* the Diſparity we often find in him ſick and well. 
« Thus one of an unfortunateConſtitution is perpetually 
n exhibiting a miſerable Example of the Weakneſs of 
his Mind, or of his Body, in their Turns. I have 
had frequent Opportunities of late to conſider myſelf 

in theſe different Views, and hope Lhave received 7 50 

| 4. 
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Advantage by it. If what Mr Waller ſays be true, 


Knee | 


« T he Souls dark Cottage, batter d and decay d, 


Lets in new Light, thro' Chinks that Time has made. 


Then ſurely Sickneſs, contributing -no leſs than old 
Age to the ſhaking down this Scaffolding of the Bo- 


* dy, may diſcover the incloſed Structure more plainly. 
Siekneſs is a Sort of early old Age; it teaches us a 
Diffidence in our earthly State, and infpires us with 
© the Thoughts of a future, better than a Thouſand 


Volumes of Philoſophers and Divines. It gives ſo 
Warning a Concuſlion to thoſe Props of our Vanity, 


our Strength and Youth, that we think of fortifying 
* ourſelves within, when there is ſo little Dependence 
© on our Out-works. Youth, at the very beſt, is but a 


*.Betrayer of human Life in a gentler and ſmoother 


Manner than Age: *Tis like a Stream that nouriſhes 


a Plant upon its Bank, and cauſes it to flouriſh and 


* bloſſom to the Sight, but at the ſame Time is under- 
* mining it at the Root in ſecret. My Youth has dealt 
more fairly and openly with me; it has afforded ſe- 
© veral Proſpects of my Danger, and gives me an Ad- 
* vantage not very common to young Men, that the At- 
© trations of the World have not dazled me very 


much, and I began, where moſt People end, with a 
full Conviction of the Emptineſs of all Sorts of Am- 
© bition, and the unſatisfactory Nature of all human 


© Neaſures. ST; 88 „ 

. * WHEN a ſmart Fit of Sickneſs tells me this ſeurvy 
© Tenement.of my Body will fall in a little Time, I am 
een as unconcerned as was that honeſt Hibernian, 


Who (being in Bed in the great Storm ſome Years a- 
go, and told the Houſe would tumble over his Head). 


made Anſwer, What care I for the Houſe ? I am only a 


© Lodger. I fancy it is the beſt Time to die when one 


* 


1 


© is in the beſt Humour; and ſo exceſſively weak as I 
© now am, I may ſay with Conſcience, that I am not at 
„„ al 
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all uneaſy at the Thought, that many Men, whom I 


never had any Eſteem” for, are likely to enjoy this 


World after me. When I reflect what an inconſider- 
able little Atom every ſingle Man is, with reſpect to 
the whole Creation, methinks it is a Shame to be con- 
* cerned at the Removal of ſuch a trivial Animal as I 


am. The Morning after my Exit, the Sun will ariſe 
as bright as ever, the Flowers fmell as ſweet, the 
Plants ſpring as green, the World will proceed in 
_ * Its old Courſe, People will laugh as heartily, and 
* marry as faſt as they were uſed to do. The Memory 


« of Man (as it is elegantly expreſt in the Wiſdom of 
© Solomon } paſſeth away as the Remembrance of a Gueſt 


* that tarrieth but one Day. There are Reaſons enough, 


© in the fourth Chapter of the fame Boak, to make any 


young Man contented with the Proſpect of Death. 


For honourable Age is not that which ſtandeth in Length of 
Fimo, nor is meaſured by Number of Years. But Wiſdom 
* is the gray Hair to. Men, and an unſpotted Life is où Age. 


He was taken away ſpeedily, left that Wickedneſs ſboult 


© alter his Underſtanding, or Deceit beguils his Scl. 
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Tuns done my Unrightemſueſs unto the Lord, and be. 
wail my Infirmities before him, Pfal. xxxii. For 


every trivial Accident cafts me down, and I am often 


overwhelmed with Sorrow; upon Occaſions - which 
my calmer Thoughts abundantly convince me, deferve 


rather my Contempt, than my ſerious Concern, Some- 


times I ſee and condemn my own Folly, and mighty 


Refolutions I make, how bravely I will behave myſelf 


for the Time to come; and yet, upon the next Aſſault 
of ſome ſlight Misfortune, this imaginary Hero is beat- 
en from his Poſt, and cannot ſtand the Shock of a very 
common Difficulty. The pooreſt and moſt deſpicable 
'Things are, I find, capable of becoming great and dan- 


 gerous Temptations; and I, who at a Diſtance defy 
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them, 
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them, yet, when brought to the Trial, ſee, by fad Ex- 
perience, upon how ſlippery Ground I ſtand. 
Tus is indeed the wretched Condition of thy poor 
unſtable Servant: But, Lord, do thou, in much Com- 
paſſion, look upon my Frailty, for thou knoweſt it 
more perfectly than I myſelf can. Stretch forth thy 
Hand, and draw me out of theſe deep Waters, and out 
of this Mire of Sin and Weakneſs, that I fink not in my 
Corruption, P/al. Ixiv. I cannot eafily expreſs the 
melancholy Reflexions, the Shame and Confuſion, the 
Indignation and ſad Perplexity of Heart, which the 
Conſciouſneſs of my own Inability to reſiſt Temptati- 
ons, and the Inconſtancy of my beſt and moſt vigorous 
Purpoſos, create; and tho' my Will be not always van- 
quiſhed, nor doi (bleſſed be God) yield to every wick- 
ed Suggeſtion, yet the repeated Aſſaults of the Enemy 
diſturb my Quiet, and I am weary of a Life which 
conſiſts of perpetual Hazard, and painful Conflicts 
With myſelf. The Wretchedneſs of my Condition is 
but too manifeſt ! I need no other Argument to prove 
it, than that eaſy Acceſs evil Thoughts find to my 
Breaſt ; which, in Deſpight of all my watchful Care, 
and molt manly Struggles, are much ſooner inſinuated 
and received, than either driven out again, or Prevenss 
ed from entering. | 
Lock down, then, thou Almighty Rock of Ifrael, 
and Lover of Souls, and inter poſe thy Power and Pro- 
tection; give ſeaſonable Succour, and happy Succeſs to 
my too fruitleſs Endeavours. Arm and guard meg with 
Strength from above, and ſuffer not the old Man, the 
corrupt Inclinations of myFleſh, which refuſe to be en- 
tirely ſubdued and brought to Reaſou, to uſurp the Do- 
minion over my better Part. For this obſtinate Rebel 
renews its Inſurreëtions daily, and bids me Battle; calls 
me to Combats and hazardous Engagements, Which 
muſt never, never end in perfect Peace and Safety, ſo 
long as this miſerable State of Mortality endures. Moſt 
"miſerable indeed, ſince every Action and Accident of 
my Life involve me in freſh Dangers; ſince every Step 
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a 1 take is upon Snares and 8 ſince every 
Time and Place is thick beſet with Troubles and Toils, 


with Treachery and Temptation, and a numerous Hoſt 


of Enemies ready to devour and ſwallow me up. For 


fatal uninterrupted Succeſſions of Trials every Moment 


renew their Attacks; and when T have happily van- 


quiſhed many, and fondly promiſe myſelf a Truce, as 
many more immediately draw down upon me, and make 
Hercer and more furious Attempts upon ſome other 
Quarter, which I hoped had been ut covered 
from their Approaches. 


AND can a Life, ſubject to ſuch bergie and Ha- | 


zards, embittered with ſo many Troubles and ſevere 
Trials, incumbered with ſo much Frailty and Corrup- 


tion, be valued, and mightily coveted ? Nay, Can 
that deſerve the very Name of Life, which naturally 


breeds Plagues and Diſeaſes, and expoſes us to ſuchVa- 
riety of Deaths ? Yet ſtupid Man hugs, and embraces, 


and eſteems it his only Happineſs ; expects Eaſe in the 


Midſt of Diſtraction; purſues Joys in aValley of Tears, 
and vainly ſets up for the boaſted Perfection of Pleaſure, 
in a Condition of inevitable Mifery, and lingering 
certain Pain. Sometimes indeed the tender Senſe of 
ſome Affliction cuts us to the quick, and, in our melan- 


choly Moods, we give the World hard Words ; call it 


| deceitful, treacherous, and vain ; but even they who rail 


at it moſt liberally, and profeſs to hate and Ceſpiſe it, | 


cannot be prevailed with to be content to leave it. The 
Fleſh, and its Affections, have ſtill a powerful Influence, 
and ſj pur Men on to the Purſuit and Love of thoſe very 


Enjoyments, which Reaſon and their own Experience- 
have taught them, cannot be worth their Pains, nor 
ln any Degree anſwer their deluded Expectations. For 
we muſt obſerve, that our Love and Hatred of this 
World proceed from very different Cauſes and Prin- 


ciples, The Luft of the Fleſh, the Luft. of the Eye, and 


the Pride sf Life, 1 John ii. 16. engage our Affections; and | 


theſe are ever preſent, and ever vehement with us. The 


| Eabrmities, and Griefs, and Pains we feel, provoke our 
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Hatred and” fas. and cakes Life a Burden 


and Miſery ; and theſe have their Intervals, and work 


upon us feebly, and by Fits. The former too ſtrike 
in with Inclination, and are aſſiſted by Nature; the 


latter have no Influence upon us, but what their own 


Weight gives; all their Impreſſions are forcible and 
violent, heavy and painful, and ſuch as we ſubmit to, 
only becauſe we cannot help it. 

Tus Senſe and ſinful 1 get within us, and, 


_ which is very lamentable, debauch our Reaſon. The 
_ preſent Ticklings of the Body cheat the Mind, and vi- 


tiate our Palates to that Degree, that, being prepoſſeſs- 


ed with a falſe Taſte of worldly Sweets, we have no 


Reliſh” for that delicious Entertainment, with which 


_ God and Religion feed and feaſt the pure and heavenly 


minded Soul. For; O! theſe happy Men, who have 


learnt to deſpiſe and abandon earthly Things, and con- 


{ecrated themſelves entirely to God, by Mortification, 


' Selt-denial, and a ſteady : Courſe of {ſevere Virtue.; 


theſe exalted Spirits know and feel the Truth of God 


and his Promiſes ; they find unſpeakable Charms and 


ſenſible Delights in the . — Refuſal of thoſe 


Toys and Baits which cannot be had with Satisfaction, 
nor coveted with Safety. They ſee and deſpiſe, and 


pity the Folly of abuſed Mankind; diſcover the lurking 
Frauds of the Tempter; and that the imagined Hap- 


pineſs and boaſted Pleafures of ſenſual and — 
are a Snares ans n Vanity and Cheat. | 
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ET not, my Son, ens Chri 4 171 Labours or Suffer- 


ings for me and thy Duty, or any other Sort of 


a or Tribulation in this World, fo far damp thy 
Courage, but that my Promiſe {till ſhould be a ſure An- 


chor hold of Hope; and this Reflexion ever miniſter 


Comfort, that lam able to recompence thee not only be- 


yond what i is reaſonable to expect, but even impoſſible 


for thee to wiſh or imagine. Thy Toils will not cohti- 
nue r long, nor will * Pain and n always tor- 
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ment thee. . Wait but a little . and look for- 
ward, and ſee how glorious a Proſpect opens itſelf, How 


fwiftly the End of all my Sufferings approaches; and 
how ſuddenly Sorrow and Tumult vaniſh away. Even | 


Time itſelf is not of everlaſting Continuance ; but that 


Which is bounded within ſo very narrow a Space as 
this ſhort Span of Life, cannot, in any fair Computa- 
tion, be counted long or great. Proceed then in thy 
Duty with Vigour and undaunted Reſolution ; ; ply thy 


Work hard in my Vineyard, and fill the Station 1 have 
appointed thee to; thy Wages are certain and valuable, 
for I myſelf will be thy exceeding great Reward. - 

* PERSIST in writing, in reading, in ſinging my Praif- 
es, in lamenting thy own Sins, in ſilent Meditation, in 
devout Prayer, in Fortitude and Patience. For the 


Things prepared for them that love God, are richly 


worth theſe and greater Conflicts; all thou muſt do, all 


thou can'ſt ſuffer, are in no Degree worthy to be com- 


pared with them. The Day is coming, and fixed in 
my unalterable Decree, adorned with the Triumphs of 


Joy and Peace ; that mighty Revolution, when theſe 


alternate Succeſlions of Day and Night ſhall ceaſe, and 


everlaſting uninterrupted Light ſhall ſhine for ever, 


There ſhall be Lufter infinite, Satisfaftions unbroken, 


unconceivable, Reſt eternal, and above the Power of 


any future Danger. 'There fhall be thea no Place left 


for that melancholy Wiſh, O that thou would}? deliver me 


- from the Body of this Death, Rom, vii. no Occaſion for 
that Complaint, Wo is me, that I am conſtrained to dwell 
with Meſech, and to have my Habitation in this barren 
-Wildernefs, Pſalm xXx. For even the laſt Enemy ſhall 
be ſubdued, and Death itſelf deftroyed, 1 Cor. xv. Sal- 


vation then and Life ſhall reign for ever: Sorrow and 


Anguiſn, Sighs and Tears ſhall flee away; a Crown of 
\Rejoicing put upon every Head, and thou ſhalt be happy 


in the ſweet Society of Saints and Angels, the Spirits of 


juſt Men made 5 288 _ ah Aeby 75 the -born, 
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On could'ſt thou now but ſee the Heavens open, 5 
and with the Ken of mortal Eye behold the bright and 
_ everlaſting Crowns of my Choſen ; were thy Heart 


large enough to admit a juſt Idea of their Trophies 


| and Glories,, whom once the World deſpiſed, and 


thought not worthy to live upon the Earth; thou then 


would'ſt gladly embrace their Sufferings and Reproach- 
es, abandon all thy vain Deſires of worldly Greatneſs, 
and diſdain the periſhing Pleaſures of the preſent Life, 
Humility and Patience would then appear in all their 
native Beauties; and even Affliction and Ignominy 


diſplay ſuch Charms; as muſt attract thy Love, and 


make thee eſteem the Reproaches of Chriſt greater 


"Treaſures and Gain, than all the Majeſty and Honor, 
and moſt celebrated Reputation, that a mortal State 1 is 
capable of. 

ATTEND then ſeriouſly to theſs 1 important Truths. 
For they, if conſidered and believed in good Earneſt, 
will ſtop thy Mouth, and effectually filence all thy 


Complaints. For ſure the Sufferings of a Moment 


cannot be thought too dear a Price for eternal Happi 


neſs in Exchange. Surely the Kingdom of God is NO 4 


trifling Concern. And when the loſing or attaining this 
lies before thee, nothing can be too much to prevent 
that Loſs; nothing à hard Bargain for that infinite 
Advantage. Grovel then upon the Earth no longer, 
-but ſtand ered, and lift thy Eyes and Heart to 
Heaven. See there the bleſſed Effects, the mighty Suc- 
ceſs, of all theſe ſharp Conflicts, which. my Saints, 
while in the Body, underwent ; the End of all their 
[Trials and Adverſities, their painful Severities and pi- 
ous Labours, Theſe mortified afflicted Men, once re- 


puted the Filth of the World,. and the Ofscouring. of all 


Things, 1 Cor. iv, the common Mark of Inſolence 
and Malice, are now in perfect Joy ; their Sorrows 


ſwallowed up in tranſporting. Bliſs and Comfort ; 


their Dangers changed into ſecure Peace; their Labors 


into Eaſe and ſweet Repoſe; their Perſecutions and 


wrongful. Accuſations before the Bar of Men, into 
5 0 2 | Thrones 
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| Thrones of Glory, where they ſit and judge theWorld, 
and live, 1 We ag * 2 me for ever. 
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O Bleſſed deploys of the a City 10 right 
and glorious Day of eternal Light 2. Bliſs ! A 


Day that never declines ; a Sun = never ſets, nor 


is obſeured by any ſucceeding Night; but a State al- 
ways chearful, always fixed, and i from Change 
and Sorrow, from Danger and Decay, How do I 


pant and thirſt after that happy Hour, when this bleſ- 


_ fed Morning ſhall dawn and ſhed its Beams, and with 
a wond'rous Euſter put an End to all the Darkneſs and 
_ Miferies of Mortality? It does indeed already ſhine 
in the Hearts and Hopes of theſe good Men, whoſe 
- Converſation is even now in Heaven : But even theirs 
is but a diſtant Proſpect, and ſuch as, while they ſo- 
= Journ here, preſents Things only in aGlaſs, The Ci- 
rizens and Inhabitants of theſe bleſſed Regions ſee it 
with their naked Eye: They feel and enjoy its Sweer- 
neſs, and are all ebene with its Rays; while the 
diſtreſſed Sons of Eve endure and groan under their 
Exile, and cannot but lament the Bitterneſs of this 
imperfe& gloomy Day, which Men on Earth-call-Evil. 
A-Day but ſhort, and, which 1 ts worſe, diſmal and un- 
E For, who can worthily expreſs the 
Pains,” the Perplexities of Body and Soul, which 'are 
the neceſſary, the inſeparable Incumbrances of Man's 
| preſent Condition? A Condition wherein he is pallut- 
_ ed with ſo many Sins, entangled in ſo many Difficul- 


ties, beſet with ſo many Misfortunes, oppreſſed with 


ſo many Fears, diſtracted with ſo many Cares, diſturb- 
ed and diverted from his main Concern by fo many 
Impertinencies, deluded with ſo many Vanities, con- 


founded with ſo many Errors, waſted and worn out 


with ſo much Labour and Trouble; aſſaulted by Temp- 


tations, emaſculatetl by Pleaſures, and ee with | 


great Variety of Neceſſities and Wente 1 
n what 


f 
| 
' 


| 
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O when will there be an End of chis fo compli- 


eated Miſery ? When may I hope to be enlarged and 


releaſed from this Bondage of Sin ? When ſhall my - 


Thoughts and Deſires center, and be for ever fixed in 
Thee, my God, alone ? When may I hope to attain 
true Joy in Thee, without any Allay of bodily Suffer- 
ing, without any Diſtraction of Mind! When ſhall I 
reſt in firm untroubled Peace? Peace from Accidents 
and Temptations without, Peace from Guilt and Miſ- 
guiding; from the Solicitations of Luſt, and the Vio- 
lence of Paſſion within? When ſhall I ſee my Jeſus 
Face. to Face, and contemplate the Beauties of his 
Kingdom and glorious Godhead ? When will my dear- 


eſt Saviour be my All in All, and receive me to thoſe 


bleſsful Habitations prepared for them that love him, 
and that are loved by him, before the Foundation of 
the World. 


BEHOL DI Fam hints. deſolate and poor, a Stranger” : 
and alone in an Enemy's Country; where Wars rage 

and never ceaſe, and terrible Diſtreſſes come thick and 

ſtron upon me every Day and Hour. Be thou my 


Comfort in this exiled and defolate Condition! Af- 
{wage my Pain; and incline thy Favour to thy Ser- 
vant, whoſe parched and languiſhing Soul ga/peth unto 
thee as a thisfty Land; Pſal. cxliiz, Thou only art able 


to do this: For what the miſtaken World calls Com- 
forts, axe but ſo many freſn Additions to my Burden. 
I long malt earneſtly to enjoy, but cannot yet attain 


my Wiſh. Fain would I graſp and cling to heavenly 
Things, but am detained and faſtened down to Earth, 


by Vanities: below, and unmortified Affections. My 
Mind labours to get above theſe, but even, when the 
Spirit is willing, I find the Fleſh extremely weak, and 


my ſenſual prevails over my better and heavenly in- 
clinations. 


TFRus am I, weetched OE involved in a perpe 
tual War, and live in Contradiction to myſelt; my 
den Hindraace and Torment, moving different Ways, 
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- the fame Time. How great is my Concern and Con- 
Ai, when I ſet my Mind to meditate and pray, and 
in the Midſt of this Exerciſe am interrupted by a Clut- 


ter of worldly and carnal Imaginations crowding in 
upon me ? Go not far from me, O my God, neither caſt 


away thy Servant in Diſpleaſure. Scatter theſe daf 


and gloomy Clouds, which intercept” my Viſion of 

thee, by the Brightneſs of thy Lightning. Thunder 
upon them from Heaven, reſt out thine Arrows and diſ- 
comfit them,” Pſal. cxliv. Recollet my broken and 
ſcattered Thoughts; help me to forget the Things 


of this World, to reject, and deſpiſe, and effectually drive 


away all ſinful Imaginations. Aſſiſt me, thou ſub- 
ſtantial Truth, and root me faſt, that no Blaſt of Va- 
nity may ſhake and unſettle my Heart. Diffuſe thy 
heavenly Sweetneſs through my Soul, and chaſe away 
all nauſeous, unſavoury, and impure 9 ppg, for 
theſe cannot ſtand before thee. | 
 *?PARTICULARLY, deareſt-Lord, I implore thy com- 
paſſion upon my Infirmities; and in thy Mercy impute 
not to me my many wandering Thoughts in Prayer. 
For there, I muſt confeſs, my Diſtractions are great 


and frequent; and I am often leaſt of all in that Place 


Where ! ſtand or kneel : Thus, while my Body is be- 
fore thy Footſtool, my Mind is carried away I know 
not whither. And this is a very melancholy Reflex- 


ion, ſuch as gives me Occaſion to ſuſpect, and deeply 


BDewail myſelf Since where my Thoughts are, there 
properly and indeed am I; and where my Thoughts 
frequent and delight to dwell, there without Doubt is 


the Object of my Affection and Concern; and that 


which either natural-Diſpoſition' or long Cuſtom ren- 
ders moſt delightfal, that to be ſure is moſt familiar, 


and comes continually uppermoſt. All this I gather 


— 


from that Obſervation, which thou, eternal Fruth, 


Halt left us, that where cur 7 reglure Ll 1 wil cur 
Hearts be 20%, Matth. vi. 
Tuis then is the Rule by which I try 190 ond 
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of it will be frequent and pleaſant to me: But if 1 


11 


love the World, the Effect of this will be, that I ſhall 
feel Exceſs of Joy in proſperous Events, and be as im- 
moderate in my Grief for thoſe that are otherwiſe. 


If I love the Fleſh, wanton and carnal Imaginations 
will often return upon me, and be entertained with 


Satisfaction; but if I love the Spirit, then ſhall I find 
in ſpiritual Objects a grateful Reliſn, and dwell upon 
them with true Delight. For this my own Senſes and 
Experience aſſure me, that what I love moſt, 1 am 


beſt pleaſed to be entertained with, greedieſt to hear, 


and forwardeſt to talk of, moſt. careful to remember, 
and to preſerve -deep and laſting Impreſſions pf upon 


my Mind. And therefore, though I cannot attain to 
it ſo fully as T wiſh! and ſtrive, yet I can plainly per- 
ceive, and do truly value and admire the Happineſs 


of them who can abandon all, and ſtick to thee alone; 
that commit a holy Violence upon their natural In- 
chnations, crucify the Fleſh, and with a pure bright 


Zeal, and a clear Conſcience, can offer holy fervent 
Prayers, a ſpiritual and unblemiſh*d Sacrifice: Where 


all without are forbidden Entrance, and all within is 


compoſed. Theſe Men, ſo firmly intent upon thee 


and their Devotions, are fit to praiſe thee with thoſe 
Angels, whoſe refined Excellencies they ſo happily aſ- 


pire after, and to whoſe bleſſed Society nn wilt one : 
uy exalt and admit them. 14 | 
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Nee hal implanted4 in us two „very Rrong De- 
ſires; Hunger for the Preſer vation of the Indivi- 
dual, and Luſt for the Support of the Species; or, to 
ſpeak more intelligibly, the former to continue onr'own_ 


Perſons, and the latter to introduce others into the 


World. According as Men behave themſelves with re- 
gard to theſe Appetites, they are above or below the 
Beaſts of the Field, which are incited by them without 
Choice or Reflexion. But reaſonable Creatures correct 
* ä and improve them into elegant Mo- 
tives 
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adſhip and Saciety. It is chiefly Camas: 
—— — Io that we axe under the Neceſſity of 
ſeeking for the agreeabbe. ion, and the honour- 
able Miſtreſs. By this Cultivation of Art and Reaſon, 
our Wants are made Pleaſures, and the Gratification of 
aur Deſires, under proper Reſtrictions, a Work no Way 
below our nobleſt Faculties. The wiſeſt Man may 
maintain his Character, and yet conſider in what Man- 
ner he ſhall beſt entertain his Friend, or divert his Miſ- 
treſs: Nay, it is ſo far from being a Derogation to 
him, that he can in no other Inſtances ſhew ſo true a 
Taſte of his Life, or his Fortune. What concerns on 
of theabove-mentioned Appetites, as it is elevated inte 
Love, I hall have abundant Occaſion to diſcourſe of 
before I have provided for the numberleſs Croud of. 
Damndels I have propoſed to take Care of. TheSubjet 
therefore of che preſent Paper, ſhall be that Part of 8o- 
| ciety which owes its Beginning to the common Neceſſity | 
af Hunger. When this is confidered as the Support o 
gur Being, we may take in, under the ſame Head, Thir! 
alſo; otherwiſe, when we are purſuing the Glut ton, = . 
Drunkard may make his Eſcape. The true Choice of 
our Diet, and our Companions at it, ſeems to conſuſt 
in that which contributes moſt to Cheerfulneſs and Re- 
freſument: And theſe certainly ane beſt conſulted by 
Simplicity in the Food, and Sincerity in the Company. 
By this Rule are, in the firſt Place, excluded from Pre-: 
tence to Happineſs, all Meals of State and Ceremony, 
© _ whichare performed in dumb Shew, and greedy Sullen- 
' Refs. At the Boards of the Great, they fay, you thait: 
l have a Nembes attending with as good Habits and 
- Countenances as the Gueſts, which only Circumſtance 
mal deſtroy the whale Pleaſure of the Repaſt: For if | 
uch Attendants are introduced for the Dignity of their 
Appearance, modeſt Minds are ſhacked by conſidering 
them as Spectators, or elſe look upon them as Equals,.. 
tor whole Servitude they are in à Kind of Suffering. It 
map be here added, chat the ſumptuous Side-baard to an 
. — 
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A Table. The next abſurd Way of enjoying our ſelves 
at Meals, is, where the Bottle is plied without being 
called for, where Humour takes Place of Appetite, and 
the good Company are too dull or too merry to know 
any Enjoyment in their Senſes. 

Tnoꝰ this Part of Time is abſolutely neceſſary to lat 
tain Life, it muſt alſo be conſidered, that Life itſelf is 
to the endleſs Being of Man, but what a Meal is to 
this Life, not valuable for itſelf, but for the Purpoſes 


of it. If there be any Truth in this, the Expence of ma- 


ny Hours this Way is ſomewhat unaccountable; and 
placing much Thoughteither in too great Sumptuouf- 
neſs and Elegance in this Matter, or wallowing in Nolte 
and Riot at it, are both, tho? not equally, unacceunta- 
ble. 1 have often conſidered theſe different People with 
very great Attention, and always ſpeak of them with the 
Diſtinction of the Eaters, and the Swallowers. The 
Eaters ſacrifice all their Senſes and Underſtanding to 


this Appetite: The Swallowers hurry themſelves out 


of both, without pleaſing this or any other Appetite 


at all. The latter are improved Brutes, the former da- 


generated Men. I have ſometimes thought it would 


not be improper to add tomy dead and living Men, Per- 


s in an intermediate State of Humanity, under the 
Ane of Dozers., The Doxers are a Se&, who, 


inſtead of keeping their Appetites in Subjection, live in 


SubjeQion to them; nay, they are ſo truly Slaves to 
them; that they keep at too great a Diſtanee ever to 
come into their Preſence, Within my own Acquaint- 


= ance, I know thoſe that I dare ſay have forgot that 


they ever were hungry, and are na leſs utter Strangers 


to Thirſt and Wearineſs, who are behelden to Sauces 
for their Food, and to their Food far their Wearineſs. 
I HAvE often wondered, confidering the excellent 


and choice Spirits that we have among our Divines, 


that they do not think of putting vicions Habits into a 
more contemptible and unlovely Figure than they do at 


preſent. So many Men of Wit and Spirit as there are in 


ſaci ed Orders, have it in their Power to make the Faſhi- 
1 7 ol TD! a i ; a f on. 
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on of their Side. The Leaders in human Society are ä 


more effectually prevailed upon this Way than can 
eaſily be imagined. I have more than one in my 
Thoughts at this Time capable of doing this againſt 
all the Oppoſitions of the moſt Witty, as well as the 
moſt Voluptuons. There may poſſibly be more accep- 
table Subjects, but ſure there are none more uſeful. 
It is viſible, that tho? Mens Fortunes, Cireumſtances, 
and Pleaſures, give them Prepoſſeſſions too ſtrong to 
regard any Mention either of Puniſhments or Rewards, 
they will liſten to what makes them inconſiderable or 
mean in the Imaginations of others, and by Degrees in 
77. ̃ͤ— ia IE Te 


I x is certain ſuch Topics are to be touched upon 


in the Light we mean, only by Men of the moſt con- 
ſummate Prudence, as well as excellent Wit: For 
theſe Diſcourſes are to be made, if made to- run into- 


Example, before ſuch as have their Thoughts more in- 


tent upon the Propriety than the Reaſon of the Dif- 
:courſe, What indeed leads me into this Way of Think 
ing is, That the laſt Thing I red was a Sermon of the 
learned Dr South upon the Ways of Pleaſantneſs:. This 


_ - admirable. Diſcourſe. was made at Court, where the 


Preacher was too wiſe a Man not to believe the great- 
aſt Argument, in that Place, againſt the Pleaſures then 


1 iin Vogue, mult be, that they loſt greater Pleaſures by 


proſecuting the Courſe: they were in. The charming 
;Diſcourſe:has in it whatever Wit and Wiſdom can put 
together. Fhis Gentleman has a Talent of making all 


his Faculties bear to the great End of his hallowed Pro- 


feſſion. Happy Genius} He is the better Man for be- 


Aing a Wit.  'Fhe beſt Way to praiſe this Author, is 


to quote him; and I think I may defy any Man to ſay 
a greater Fhing of him; or his Ability, than that there 


are · no Paragraphs in the whole Diſcourſe I ſpeak of, 


below theſe which follow. r 
Ar rx having recommended the Satisfaction of the 
Mind, and the Pleaſure of Conſcience, he proceeds: 


AN 


1 


* 


. 
AN ennobling Property M it is, That it is ſuch a Plea- 
jure as never ſatiates nor wearies ; for it properly affects 
_ #he Spirit, and a Spirit feels no Wearineſs, as being privis 
ledged from the Cauſes it. But can the Epicure ſay 
fo of any of the Pleaſures that he ſo much dotes ub: 
on? Do they not expire while they Jatisfy, and after a 
| few Minutes Refreſhment determine in Loathing and In- 
quietneſs ? How ſhort is the Interval between a Pleaſure 
and a Burden? How undiſcernible thy Tranſition from 
one to the other? Pleaſure dwells no longer upon the Ab. 
petite than the Neceſſities of Nature, which are quickly 
and eaſily provided for; and then all that follows is a 
Load and an Oppreſſion. . Every Morel to a ſatisfied 
Hunger, is only a new Labour to a tired Digeſtion, E- 
very Draught to him that has quenched his Thirſt, is but 
a further quenching of Nature, and a Proviſion for Rheum 
and Diſeaſes, a drowning of the Quickneſs and Attivity 
| the Spirits. 3 % 05 e eee r 
HE that prolongs his Meals, and ſacrifices. his Time; 
as well as his other Conveniencies, to his Luxury, How 
quickly does he outfit his Pleaſure ® And then, How is all 
the following Time beſtowed upon Ceremony and Surfeit 8 
Till at length, after a long Fatigue of eating, and drinking, 
and babling, he concludes the great Work of Dining gen- 
Zeely, and ſo makes a Shift to riſe from Table, that he may 
ty down upon his Bed; where after he has ſlept himſelf in- 
to ſome Uſe of himſelf, by much ado he flaggers to his Ta- 
ble again, and there ace over the ſame brutiſh Scene? So 
that he paſſes his whole Life in a dozed Condition, between 
ſleeping and waking, with a Kind of Drowſineſs and Con- 
Fuſion upon his Senſes, which what Pleaſure it can be, is 
hard to conceive, All that is of it dwells upon the Tip 
of his "Tongue, and within the Compaſs of his Palate. 
A worthy Prize for a Man to purchaſe with the Loſs of 
his Time, his Reaſon, and himſeſ i 
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FF. there were no other Conſequence of it, but barely 
that human Creatures on , aſſemble them- 
ſelves before their Creator, without Regard to their 
uſual Kinployments, their Minds at Leiſure from the 
Cares of this Life; and their Bodies adorned with the 

| beſt Attire they can beſtow on them; I ſay, were this 

meer outward Celebration of a Sabbath all that is ex- 
| pected from Men, even that were x laudable Diſtinc- 

tion, and a Purpoſe worthy the human Nature. But 
when there is added to it the ſublime Pleaſure of De- 
votion, our Being is exalted above itſelf ; and he who 
ſpends a ſeventh Day in the Contemplation of the next 
Life, will not eaſily fall into the Corruptions of this 
in the other Six. They who never admit Thoughts of 
mis Eind into their Imaginations, loſe higher and fweet- 

6 er Satisfactions than can be raiſed by any other Enter- 
tainment. The molt illiterate Man, who is touched 
with Devotion, and uſes frequent Exerciſes of it, con- 
tracts a certain Greatneſs of Mind, mingled with a noble 
Simplicity, that raiſes him above thoſe of the fame Con- 
dition; and there is an indelible Mark of Goodneſs in 
thoſe who ſincerely poſſeſs it. It is hardly poſſible it 
mould be otherwiſe; for the Fervours of 2 pious Mind | 
will naturally contract ſuch an Earneſtneſs and Atten- || 
Bon towards a better Being, as will make the ordinary 
# "Paſſages of Life go off with a becoming Indifference. 
4 'By this a Man int the loweſt Condition will not ap- 
| i Pear mean, or in the moſt ſplendid Fortune in ſolent. 
u to all che Intricacies and Viciſitudes under 

it Which Men are ordinarily entangled with the utmoſt 
4m Sorrow and Paſſion, one who is devoted to Heaven, 

© when be falls into ſuch Difficulties, is led by a Clue 
through a Labyrinth. As to this World, he does not 
pretend to Skill. in the Mazes of it, but fixes his Thoughts | 
upon one Certainty, that he ſhall ſoon be out ofit. And 
We may alk very boldly, What can be a more ſure Con- 
© lation than to have an * in Death? When Men 
are 
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are arrived at thinking of their very Diſſolution with 
Pleaſure, How few Things are there that can be terri- 
ble to them ? Certainly nothing can be dreadful to 
ſuch Spirits, but what would make Death terrible to 
them, Falſhood towards Man, or Impiety towards 
Heaven. To ſuch as theſe, as there are certainly 
many ſuch, the Gratifications of innocent Pleaſures are - 
doubled, even with Reflexions upon their Imperfection. 
The Diſappointments which naturally attend the great 
Promiſes we make ourſelves in expected Enjoyments, 
ſtrike no Damp upon ſuch Men, but only quicken their 
Hopes of ſoon knowing Joys, which are too pure to 
admit of Allay or Satiety. 
Ił is thought among the politer Sort of Mankind 
an Imperfection to want a Reliſh of any of thoſe Things 
which refine our Lives, This is the Foundation of the 
Acceptance which Eloquence, Muſic and Poetry make 
in the World; and I know not why Devotion, conſi- 
dered merely as an Exaltation of our Happineſs, ſhould 
not at leaſt be ſo far regarded as to be conſidered. It 
is poſlible the very Enquiry would lead Men into ſuch 
Thoughts and Gratifications as they did not expect to 
meet with in this Place. Many a good Acquaintance 
has been loſt from a general Prepoſſeſſion in his Dif- 
favour, and a ſevere Aſpect has often hid under it a 
very agreeable Companion. 

THERE are no diſtinguiſhing Qualities among Men, 
to which there are not falſe Pretenders; but tho? none 
is more pretended to than that of Devotion, there 
are, perhaps, fewer ſucceſsful Impoſtors in this Kind 
than any other. There is ſomething ſo natively great 
and good in a Perſon that is truly devont, that an 
aukward Man may as well pretend to be genteel, as an 
Hypocrite to be pious. The Conſtraint in Words and 
Actions ate equally viſible in both Caſes, and any Thing 
ſet up in their Room does but remove the Endeavours 
the further off their Pretenſions, But however the 
Senſe of true Piety is abated, there is no other Motive 
of TOR that dan! Ce. SITY us through all all 175 Viciflitudes 
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| Life with Alacrity and Reſolution. But Picty, Tike 


Philoſophy, When it is ſuperficial, does but make Men 
appear the worle for it; and a Principle that is but 
half received does but diſtract, inſtead of guiding our 
Behaviour. When reflect upon the unequal Conduct 
of Lotius, I ſee many Things that run directly counter 
to his Intereſt ; therefore I cannot attribute his Labours 


for the public Good to Ambition, When I conſider 


his Diſregard to his Fortune, I cannot efteem him co- 
vetous. How then can I reconcile his Neglect of him- 
ſelf, and his Zeal for others? I have long fulpected him 0 c 
to be a little pious : But no Man ever hid his Vice with 
reater Caution than he does his Virtue. © It was the 
raiſe of a great Reman, That he had rather. be; than 
appear, good. But ſuch is the Weakneſs of Lotius, that 


I dare ſay, he had rather be eſteemed irreligious than 


devout. By I know not what Impatience of Railery 
he is Wi fearful of being thought too great a 
Believer. A hundred little Devices are made Uſe of 
to hide a Time of private Devotion; and he will allow 
you any Suſpicion of his being ill employed, ſo you do 
not tax him with being well. But alas! How mean is 
ſuch a Behaviour? To boaſt of Virtue is a moſt ridi- 


culous Way of diſappointing the Merit of it, but not 


ſo pitiful as that of being aſhamed of it. How unhappy 


Is. — Wretch who makes the moſt abſolute and inde- 


pendent Motive of Action the Cauſe of Perplexity and 


Inconſtancy? How much another Figure does Cælicola 


make with all who know him ? His great and ſuperior 


Mind, frequently exalted by the Raptures of heavenly . 


Meditation, is to all his Friends of the ſame Uſe as if an 
Angel were to appear at the Deciſion of their Diſputes, 
They very well underſtand he is as much diſintereſted 
and unbiaſſed as ſuch a Being. He conſiders all Appli- 
cations made to him, as thoſe Addreſſes will affect his 


oven Application to Heaven. All his Determinations 
are delivered with a beautiful Humility ; and he pro- 


nounces his Deciſions with the Air of one who I is more 
Fequently a N than a * 


_ * 8 @ 


Thus : 


£ 
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T Hus humble, and thus great, is the Man who is 
moved by Piety, and exalted by Devotion. But behold 
this recommended by the maſterly Hand of a g cat Di- 

vine T have heretofore made bold with. 
TT is ſuch a Pleaſure as can never cloy or vii : 

- the Mind; a Delight that grows and improves under 
Thought and Reflexion; and while it exerciſes, dies alſo 
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Dare not able to keep up that Height of Motion that 
" the Pleaſure of the Senſes raiſes ther to. And therefore 
how inevitably does an immoderate Laughter end in 4 
Sigh, which is only Nature's recovering itſelf after a 
Force done to it: But the religious Pleaſure of .a well. 
diſpoſed Mind moves gently, and therefore conflanily. It 
aces not affett by Rapture and Ecſtaſy, but is like the 
Pleaſure of Health, greater and ſtronger than thoſe that call 
ß the Senſes with grofſer and more affecting Impreſſions, 
No Man's Body is. as ſtrong as his Aþpetites ; but. Hea- 
ven has carrected the  Boundleſſneſs of his voluptugus 
Defires, by ſtinting his Strengths, and contracting his 
Capacities. The Pleaſure of the religious Man is an 
zaſy and a portable Pleaſure, ſuch an one as he carries 
about in his Boſom, without alarming either the Eye or 
the Envy of the World. A Man putting all his Pleaſu 
into this one, is like a Traveller putting all his 40 


into one Jeuuel; . the Value i is the Jame, and the Convellie 
Ence SET 


endear itſelf to the Mind. All Pleaſures that affe&t the 

Body muſt needs weary, becauſe they tranſport ; and all 
Tranſportation is a Violence; and no Violence can be laſt M 
ing, but determines upon the falling of the Spirits, which A 
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Omnibus invideas, Zoile, nemo tibi. MARTIAL. A 


I.. is the Buſineſs of Reaſon and Philoſophy to 9 * 
and allay the Paſſions of the Mind, or turn them to ü 
a vigorous Proſecution of what is dictated by the Un- 
derſtanding. In order to this good End, I would keep 
| a watchful Eye upon the 1 Inclinations of Youth,. 


2- N and 
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2 FP be particularly careful to prevent their indulging 


-- themſelves in ſuch Sentiments as may imbitter their 


more advanced Age. I have now under Cure a young 
Gentleman, who lately communicated to me, that he 
wasof all Men living the moſt miſerably envious. I de- 
fired the Circumſtances of his Diſtemper; upon which, 
with a Sigh that would have moved the moſt inhuman 
Breaſt, © Mr Bicker/taff, ſaid he, I am Nephew to a 
Gentleman of a very great Eſtate,, to whoſe Favour I 


have a Couſin that has equal Pretenſions with myſelf. 
This Kinſman of mine is a young Man of the higheſt 
Merit imaginable, and has a Mind ſo tender, and ſo 


generous, that I can obſerve. he returns my Envy with 
© Pity. He makes me, upon all Occaſions, the moſt 


* obliging Condeſcenſions : And I cannot but take No- 
© tice of the Concern he is in to ſee my Life blaſted 


with this racking Paſſion, tho? it is againſt himſelf. 
In the Preſence of my Uncle, when I am in the Room, 
© he never ſpeaks ſo well as he is capable of, but always 


© lowers his Talents and Accompliſhments. out of Re- 
gard to me. What I beg of you, dear Sir, is to in- 


© ſtrut me how to love him, as I know he does me: 
© And 1 beſeech you, if poſſible, to ſet my Heart right, 
that it may no longer be tormented where it ſhould be 
© pleaſed, or hate a Man whom I cannot but approve.” 
Tart Patient gave me this Account with ſuch Can- 


dour and Openneſs, that I conceived immediate Hopes 


of his Cure, becauſe in Diſeaſes of the Mind, the Per- 
ſon affected is half recovered when he is ſenſible of his 
Diſtemper. Sir, ſaid I, the Acknowledgment of your 


Kinſman's Merit is a very hopeful Symptom; for it is 


the Nature of Perſons afflicted with this Evil, when 
they are incurable, to pretend a Contempt of the Perſon. 
envied, if they are taxed with that Weakneſs, A Man 


Who is really envious, will nat allow he is ſo; but upon 


uch an Accuſation is tormented with the Reflexion, 


that to envy a Man, is to allow him your Superior. But : 
in your Caſe, when you examine the Bottom of your 


- Heart, T am apt to think it is Id which you miſ- 
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take for Envy. Were it not that you have both Expec- 6 
tations from the ſame Man, yon would look upon your 
Couſin's Accompliſhments with Pleaſure, You that 
now conſider him as an Obſtacle to your Intereſt, would 
then behold him as an Ornament to your Family. 1 

obſerved my Patient upon this Occaſion recover him- 
ſelf in ſome Meaſure; and he owned to me, that he 
hoped it was as I imagined; for that in all Places but 
Where he was his Rival, he had Pleaſure in his Compa- 
ny. This was the firſt Diſcourſe we had u pon this Ma- 
lady; and I do. not doubt, but, after two or three more, 
I hall by juſt Degrees ſoften his Envy into Emulation. 

. SUcH an Envy as J have here deſcribed, may poſſibly 
creep into an ingenuous Mind ; but the Envy which 
makes a Man uneaſy to himſelf and others, is a certain 
' Diſtortion and Perverſeneſs of Temper, that renders 
him unwilling to be pleaſed with any Thing without 
him, that has either Beauty or Perfection in it. I loo 
u "PW it as a Diftemper in the Mind, (which I know no 

Moraliſt that has deſcribed in-this Light) when a Man 
cannot diſcern any Thing which another is Maſter of 
that is agreeable. For which Reaſon, I look upon the 
good natured Man to be endowed with a certain diſ- 
cerning Faculty which the Envious are altogether de- 
prived of. Shallow Wits, ſuperficial Critics, and 
conceited Fops, are with me ſo many blind Men in 
reſpect of Excellencies. They can behold nothing but 
Faults and Blemiſhes, and indeed ſee nothing that is 
Worth ſeeing. Shew them a Poem, it is Stuff; a Pic- 
ture, it is Daubing. They find nothing in Architecture 
that is not irregular, or in Muſic that is not out of 
Tune. Theſe Men ſhould conſider, that it is their Eu- 
vy which deforms every Thing, and that the Uglineſs is 
not in the Object, but in the Eye. And as for nobler 
Minds, whoſe Merits are either not diſcovered, or are 
miſrepreſented by the envious Part of Mankind, they 
ſhould rather conſider their Defamers with Pity chan In- 
dignation. A Man cannot have an Idea of Perfection 
in enn, which he was never ſenſible of in himſelf. 
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Nr Tcke tells us, That upon aſking a blind Man, what 
- he thought Scarlet was? He anſwer' d, That he believed 


it was like the Sound of a Trumpet. He was forced 


ro form his Conceptions of Ideas which he had not, by 
thoſe which he had. In the ſame Manner, aſk an en- 
vious Man, What he thinks of Virtue ? He will call it 
Deſign : What of Good-nature? And he will term it 
Dulneſs. The Difference is, That as the Perſon before 
mentioned was born blind, your envious Men have con- 


tracted the Diſtemper themſelves, and are troubled with 


2 Sort of an acquired Blindneſs. Thus the Devil in 
Milton, tho? made an Angel of Light, could ſee nothing 
to pleaſe him even in Paradiſe, and hated our firſt Pa- 
rents, tho in their State of ieee. 2 
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The age if hating oh iberal Arts 1 Seienices 
Ver the Improvement 1 the Underflanding.. fy 


. HS 


1 traini mg of Fouth in the Knowledge of Langua- 
Jes, Arts, ſtory, Rhetoric, Philoſophy, and ſuch 
other Sciences as are ſuitable to their Years, and to 
learn how far ſuch Studies may contribute to the Glory 
of a Kingdom, we need only take a View of the Dit- 
ference” which Learning makes, not only amongſt | pri- 
vate Men, but among Nations. 
TH Athenians poſſeſſed but a ſmall Territ 
Greece, But of how large Extent was their nr? ? 
By carrying the Sciences to Perfection they accompliſh- 
ed their own Glory. The fame School ſent abroad ex- 


- manders, wiſe 3 and able Politicians. This 

krüßkkul Spring diffuſed the like Advantages upon all the 
oliter Arts, tho' ſeemingly independent of it, ſuch as 
uſic, Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture. »Twas 
Mece they received their Improvement, their Grandeur 
a0 ane and as if hey had been derived from 
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* 


0 have a juſt Idea of the Benefits ariſing from the 


cellent Men of all Kinds, great Orators, famous Com- 


8 
the ſame Root, and nouriſhed with the fame Sap; they 
flouriſhed all at he ſame Time. 
KOM E, which has raiſed herſelf to be Miſtreſs. of 
| the World by her Victories, became the Subject of 
Wonder and Imitation to it by the excellent Perform- 
ances ſhe produced in almoſt all Kinds of Arts and 
Sciences, and thereby gained a new Kind of Superio- 
rity over the People ſhe had ſubjected to her Yoke, 
which was far more pleaſing than what had been ob- 
| tained by Arms and Conqueſts. 
A FR IC K, which was once ſo productive of great 
and learned Men, thro' the Neglect of Literature, is 
grown abſolutely unfruitful, and even fallen into that 
Barbarity, of which it bears the Name, without hav- 
ing produced one ſingle Perſon in the Courſe of ſo 
many Ages, Who has diſtinguiſhed himſelf by any Ta- 
lent, or called to mind the Merit of his Anceſtors, or 
cauſed it to be remembered by others. Egypt in par- 
_ ticular deſerves this Character, which has been conſi- 
dered as the original Source, from whence all the 
Sciences have flowed, _ | 
THe Reverſe has happened among the People of the 
Weſt and North. They were long looked on as rude 
and barbarous, as having diſcovered no Taſte for Per- 
formances of Ingenuity and Wit. But as ſoon as Learn- 
ing took Place among them, they ſent abroad conſider- 
able Proficients in all Kinds of Literature, and of every 
Profeſſion, who in Point of Solidity, Underſtanding, 
Depth, and Sublimity, have equalled whatever other 
Nations have at any Time produced. 
Wæ daily obſerve, that in Proportion as the Sciences 
make their Progreſs through different Countries, they 
transform the Inhabitants into new Creatures; and by 
inſpiring them with gentler Inclinations and Manners, 
and ſupplying them with better Forms of Adminiſtrati- 
on, and more humane Laws, they raiſe them from the 


Obſcurity, wherein they had drooped before, and engage 


them to throw off their natural Roughneſs. Thus they 
= become” an evident Proof, that Men are very —_— 
; 6E 
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fame in all Parts of the World, that all. Difference of. 
Honour is owing to the Sciences, and that accordin 
as they are cultivated or neglected, Nations riſe or all 
emerge out of Darkneſs, or ſink down again into it;. 
and: that their Fate in a Manner depends upon them. 
Bur, without Recourſe to Hiſtory, let us only caſt 
our Eyes upon what ordinarily paſſes in Nature. From 
thence we may learn, what an infinite Difference Cul- 
ture will make between two Pieces of Ground, which 
are otherwiſe very much alike. The one, if left to it 
ſelf, remains rough, and wild, and covered over with. 
Weeds and Thorns. The other, loaden with all Sorts 
of Grain and Fruits, and ſet off with an agreeable Va- 
riety of Flowers, collects into a narrow Compals what- 
ever can contribute to Curioſity, Health, or Delight, 
and by the Tiller's Care becomes a pleaſing Abſtract of 
all the Beauties. of different Seaſons and Countries. And 
thus it is with the Mind, which always repays us with: 
Uſury, the Care we take to cultivate it. That's the 
Soil, which every Man, who knows how nobly he is: 
deſcended, and for what great Ends deſigned, is obli- 
ged to manage to Advantage; a Soil, that's rich and 
fruitful, capable of immortal Productions, and alone 
deſerving of alk-his Care. 
I Reality the Mind is nouriſhed and 1 by 
the ſublime Truths which are ſupplied by Study. It 


ee ncreaſes and grows up, as I may ſay, with the great 


Men, whoſe Performances are the Objects of 1 its Atten- 
tion, in the ſame Manner as we uſually fall into the 
Practices and Opinions of - thoſe with whom we con- 
verſe. It ſtrives by a noble Emulation to attain to 
their Glory, and is encouraged to hope for it from the 
Succeſs which they have met with. Forgetful of its 
on Weakneſs, it makes noble Efforts to ſoar with them 
above its ordinary Pitch. Unfurniſhed in a ſufficient 
Stock in itſelf, and confined within narrow Bounds, it 
has ſome Times little Room for Invention, and its. 
Forces are eaſily exhauſted, But Study makes up its 


, Þ 1 conan and ſupplies from Abroad What is wanting at 


Home. 
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Home. It 1 the Limits of the Underſtanding. 
by foreign Aſſiſtance; extends its Views, multiplies its 
Ideas, and renders them more various, diſtin; and 
hvely; by Study we are taught to diſcern Truths un- 
der different Appearances, we diſcover the Copiouſneſs 
of Principles, and-are enabled to- draw from them the 
remoteſt Conſequences. 

Wr come into the World ſurrounded: with 2 Cloud 
of Ignorance, which is encreaſed by the falſe Prejudi- 
ces of a bad Education. By Study the former is dif- 
perſed, and the latter corrected. It gives Proportion 
and Exactneſs to our Thoughts and Reaſonings; in- 
ſtructs us how to range in due Order whatever we have 
to ſpeak or write; and preſents us with the brighteſt 
Sages of Antiquity as Patterns for our Conduct, whom 
in this Senſe we may well call with Seneca, the Maſ- 
ters and Teachers of Mankind. By laying before*us 
their Judgment and Difcretion, we are made to walk 

with Safety under the Direction of ſuch choſen Guides, 


who, after having ſtood the Teſt of ſo many Ages and 


People, and ſurvived the Downfal of ſo many Empires, 
have deſerved by a common Voice to be efteemed the 
ſovereign Judges of good Taſte for all future Times, 
and the molt finiſhed Patterns of the I Perfection 
in Literature. 
Bur the Uſefulneſs of Study is not confined to what: 
we call Science, it renders us alſs more fit for Buſineſs 
and Employments. 4 
Paulus Emilius, who put an a to the Empire = 
the Macedonians, knew perfectly well how te forma 
great Man. Plutarch takes Notice of the particular 
Care he took of the Education of his Children. He 
Was not ſatisfied with making them learn their own 
Tongue by Rule, as the Manner then was, but he alfo 
Joker; 5 them to be taught Greek. He provided them 
with Maſters of all Kinds, of Grammar, Rhetoric; 
and Logic, beſides the Perſons employed: to inſtruct 
them in the Art of War; and as often as poſſibly he 
could, be alliſted himſelf in all their Exerciſes. When 
IP. he 
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he had conquered Perſeus, he diſdained to caſt hie Eyes 
upon the immenſe Riches which were found in his 
Treaſury; and only permitted his Sons, who, as the 
12 ſays, were fond of Learning, to carry off the 
Dogks-0f hat King's Library. 

Tur Cares: of à Father ſo knowing and diligent 


were attended with Succeſs. He had the Advantage 
of giving' Rome a ſecond Scipio Hricanus, the Conque- 


ror of Carthage and Numantia, Who was no leſs fa- 
mous for his wonderful Taſte of Learning and all the 


Sciences, than for his Skill in War. This great Man 


had always attending upon him, both at Home and 
Abroad, | the: Hiſtorian Palybius, and Panætius the Phi- 
loſopher, whom he honoured-with particular Marks 
of: his Friendſhip. No one, ſays an Hiſtorian Sci- 

pio, could fill. up the vacant Hours of Buſineſs to 
more Advantage than he. Divided betwixt War 
and Peace, he was conſtantly employed in expoſing 
his Body to Dangers, or improving his Mind by Stu- 
* dy.” There is Reaſon to believe, tis of him that 
Cicero: ſays, he had always the Works of Xeno hon in 
his Hands; for Lqueſtion whether chat Character does 
ſo well agree with the elder Scipio. 

Lucuilus found alſo: great Aſſiſtance from the rending 
of good Authors, wh, the Study of Hiſtory. Upon 


nis Appearance at the Head of an Army, he aſtoniſhed 


all around him by his ſurpriſing Capacity. He ſet out 


from Rome, ſays Cicero, without having ſeen a Cam- 


paign, and arrived in Aſia à finiſned Officer. His ex- 
gellent Genius, improved by the Study of the liberal 
Sciences, ſerved him inſtead of Experience, which one 
would have thought almoſt impoſſible. 


Brutus paſſed Part of his Nights in learning the Art 


of War from the Relations of the Engagements of the 
moſt celebrated Commanders, and thought the Time 


well ſpent which: he employed in reading the Hiſtori- 
ans, and eſpecially Polybius, : whoſe Works he was 
- found to be intent upon but a little before the famous 
A 5 1 
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"T18 eaſy to imagine, that the particular Care eh 
Nomans took to improve the Minds of their Youth in 
the latter Times' of the Republic, 'muſt naturally give 
an additional Merit and Luſter to the great 'Qualifica? 
tions they were poſſeſſed of before, by enabſing them 
equally to excel in the Field and at the Bar, and to diſ- 
charge with like Sueceſs the Employments of the Sword 
o 3 i 
GENERALS themſelves ſome Times, through Want 
of Application to Learning, leſſen the Glory of their 
Victories, by dry, faint, and lifeleſs Relations; and 
their Pen but ill ſupports the Atchievements of their 
Sword. How different is this from Ce/ar, Polybius, Xe- 
noßhon, and Thucydides, who by their lively Deſcrip- 
tions carry the Reader into the Field of Battle, 1a 
before him the Reaſon of the Diſpoſition of their 
Troops, and the Choice of their Ground; point out 
to him the firſt Onſets and Progreſs of the Battle, the 
_ Inconveniencies intervening, and the Remedies ap- 
_ plied; the Inclinations of the Victory to this or that 
Side, and their ſeveral Cauſes; and by theſe different 
Degrees lead him as it were by the Hand to the 
Event? | 1 a | | 
Tre ſame may be ſaid of Negotiations, Magiſtra- 
cies, Offices of civil Juriſdiction, Commiſſions; in a 
Word, of all the Employments, which oblige us either 
to ſpeak in Public or in Private, to write, or give an 
Account of our Adminiſtration, to manage others, gain' 
them over, or perſuade them. And what Employment 
is there, Where almoſt all theſe Things are not neceſ- 
ſary? TRE r ee 
| ane is more uſeful than to hear Perſons, Who 
Have been Abroad in the World, and taught by a long 
Courſe of Experience and ſerious Reflexions, bitterly 
complaining of the Neglect of their Education, and 
their not being brought up to a Taſte of Learning, 
whoſe Uſe and Value they begin too late to be acquaint- 
ed with. They own that this Defect has kept them 
out of great Employments, or left them unequal K 
REG | ED thoſe 
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thoſe they have filled, or made them ſink under their 


Weight. 


_ WHEN upon certain great Occaſions, and i in places | 
of Diſtinction, we ſee a young Magiſtrate, improved 


by Learning, draw upon himſelf the Applauſe of the 
Public, What Father would not rejoice to have ſuch 
a Son, and what Son of any tolerable Underſtanding 


would not be pleaſed with ſuch Succeſs? All then a- 
- gree to exprefs their Senſe of the Advantages of Learn- 


ing, and all perceive how capable it is of raiſing a Man 


to a Degree of Superiority above his Age, and often 


above his Birth too. 

Bur tho' this Study was of no other Uſe, than the 
acquiring an Habit of Labour, the making it leſs 
troubleſome, the procuring a Steadineſs of Mind, and 
conquering our Averſions to Application and a ſedan- 


tary Life, or whatever elſe ſeems to lay a Reſtraint up- 


on us, it would {till be of very great Advantage. In 
Reality it draws us off from Idleneſs, Play, and De- 


bauchery, and uſefully fills up the vacant Hours which 
hang ſo heavy on many People's Hands, and renders 
that Leiſure very agreeable, which without the Aſſiſt- 

- ance of Literature is a Kind of Death; and in a Man- 
ner the Grave of a Man, whilſt he is alive. It enables 

us to paſs a right Judgment upon other Men's Labours, 
to enter into Society with Men of Underſtanding, to 
keep the beſt Company, to have a Share in the Diſ- 


courſes of the moſt Learned, to furniſh out Matter 


for Converſation, without which we muſt be ſilent, to 
render it more agreeable by intermixing Facts with 
-  Reflexions, and ſetting off the one by the other. 

Ts true indeed, that frequently we have nothing 
to do either with the Greek or Roman Hiſtory, Philo- 
ſophy, or Mathematics, in our common Converſation, 


Buſineſs, or even the public Diſcourſes we have to 
make. But then, the Study of theſe Sciences, if well 


digeſted, gives a regular Way of Thinking, adds a. 
Solidity and Exactneſs, and a Grace Ys [AR the 


; SO do eaſily perceive, 2 
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Maſters ſhould have in View in the Inſtruction of 
"Youth; and this is the Conduct of their Manners, ſo 


of the principal Ends for which we came into the 


Man, his Inclinations, and his End, tis eaſy to diſcern, 


| Caſe is otherwiſe with Employments which require 


lic, 
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Bur it is Time to cas to the next Advantage to 
be drawn from Study, and the ſecond Object which 


as fo make them honeſt Men. 
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F there were no other Views in Inſtruction than the 
making a Man learned ; if it was confined to his 
being ſkilful, eloquent, and fit for Buſineſs; and if, in 
improving the Underſtanding, it neglected to direct the 
Heart ; it would by no Means come up to what might 
reaſonably be expected, nor would it lead us to one 


World. How little ſoever we eximine the Nature of 


that he is not made only for himſelf, but for Society. 
Providence has appointed him a Station; he is the- 
Member of a Body, whoſe Advantage he mult ſtrĩve to 

rocure; and as in a Concert of Muſic, he muſt qua- 
Tify himſelf to perform his Part, that the Harmony may 
be perfect. 

Bu amongſt the inünite variety of Occupations 
which entertain and engage Mankind, the Employments 
which the State is moſt concerned to ſee well filled, 
are ſuch as require the brighteſt Talents, and the moſt 
advanced Degrees of Knowledge. Other Arts and 
Profeſſions may be neglected to a certain Point, and 
the State be not remarkably the worſe for it. But the 


Wiſdom and Conduct, as they give the Movement to 
the whole Body of th State, and, having a greater 
Share of Authority, more directly influence the Succeſs | 
of the Government,, and the Happineſs of the Pub- 


Now it is Virtue * which enables a Man to diſ- 
charge the Offices of the State with Credit. It is the 
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| poor Diſ poſit tion of the Heart, that diſtinguiſh him 
m the eſt of Mankind, and, by conſtituting his real 

Merit, make him alſo a fit Inſtrument for procuring 

the Well-being of the Society, It is Virtue which gives 

him the Taſte of true and ſolid Glory, inſpires him 
I with Love for his Country, and Motives to ſerve it well, 
Ly which teaches him to prefer always the public Good 
to his own private Intereſt, to think nothing neceſſary 
but his Duty, nothing valuable but Uprightneſs and 
Equity, nothing comfortable but the Teſtimony of his 
own Conſcience, and the Approbation of good Men, 
nor any Thing ſhameful but what is vicious. It is 
Virtue which makes him diſintereſted, and ſecures his 
Liberty ; which raiſes him above Flattery, Reproach, 
Menaces, and Misfortunes ; which prevents his giving 
Way to Injuſtice, however mighty and formidable it 
| may be; and which habituates him in all his Pro- 
cCWeedings to have a View to the laſting and incorrupti- 
14 ble Judgment of Poſterity, and never to prefer before 
ö it the faint Glimmerings of a falſe Glory, which will 

vaniſh like Smoke at the End of his Days, 

THEsE then are the Ends which good Maſters 
Anvpoſe | in the Education of Youth. They ſet but a 
{mall Value upon the Sciences, unleſs they conduct to 
Virtue. They look upon an immenſe Erudition as 
inconſiderable, if attended with Probity. It is the 
| honeſt Man they prefer to the Learned; and by lay- 

- Ing before their Scholars the moſt beautiful Paſſages 
of Antiquity, they ſtrive leſs to enlarge their Capacity 
| than to make them virtuous, good Children, good Fa- 
3 thers, good Friends, and good Citizens. | 
''q  'WirHoUrT this, inkeality, of what greatSignificance 
= would their Studies be, which, according to the Expreſ- 
nion of Seneca, might ſerve indeed to feed their Oſtenta- 
tion, but would prove incapable of correcting their 
Faults? Ex fludiorum hberalium vana Mentatione, & 
ni bil fanantibus literis, Would they be uſeful in re- 
moving their Prejudices, or governing their Paſſions ? 
Would they MAKE them more are M4 5 or li- 
| 27 | becal ? 
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liberal? Cujus iſta errores minuent ? Cujus cupiditates 
prement ? Diem fortiorem, quem juſtiorem, quem liberalio- 

rem facient? N | „„ 
: HE borrowed this ſolid Notion from Plato's Philoſo- 
phy, who, in ſeveral Parts of his Writings, lays down 
this great Principle, That the End of the Education and 
Inſtruction of Youth, as of the Government of People, 
is to make them better; and that whoever departs from 
this Rule, how meritorious ſoever he may otherwiſe ap- 
pear to be, in Reality does not deſerve either the Eſteem 
6 or Approbation of the Public. This Judgment that 

| great Philoſopher gave of one of the moſt illuſtrious Ci- 

tizens of 4thens, who had long governed the Republic 
4 with a prodigious Reputation : who had filled the 
Th. Town with Temples, Theaters, Statues, and public 
Buildings, beautified it with moſt famous Monuments, 
. and ſet it off with Ornaments of Gold; who had drawn 
thither whatever was curious in Sculpture, Painting, 

| and Architecture, and had fixed in his Works the Mo- 

del and Rule of Taſte for all Poſterity. Bat, ſays Pla- 

FT to, can they name one ſingle Man, Citizen or Foreigner, 
bond or free, beginning with his own Children, whom 
Pericles made wiſer or better by all his Care ? He very 
judiciouſly obſerves, that his Conduct, on the contrary, 
had cauſed the Athenians to degenerate from theVirtues 
of their Anceſtors, and had rendred them idle, effemi- 
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5 rom whence he concludes, that it was wrong to cry up 
fo exceedingly his Adminiſtration, ſince he deſerved no 
; more than a Groom, who undertaking the Care of a 
very, fine Horſe, had taught him only to ſtumble and 
kick, to be hard-mouthed, ſkittiſh, and vicious. £2 
Ils eaſy to apply this Principle to the Study of Li- 
terature and the Scleuuos: L. bee ne nar tyncelet” 
them, but to draw all the Advantages from them that 
may be expected; to look upon them not as our End, but 
as Means to conduct us to it. Virtue is not their immedi- 
. ate Object, but they . K us for it, and bear . 
TONES | 323 1 
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Rehatioh to It, as the firſt Rudiments of Grammar beay 
to the Arts and Sciences, that is, they are very uſeful 
1— if we know how to make a good Uſe of 
dem. | 3 TE. 
No the Uſe we ought to make of them, is, by a 
proper Application of the Maxims, Examples, and re- 
markable Stories to. be met with in the reading of Au- 
thors, to inſpire young Perſons. with the Lore of Vir- _ 
tue, and Deteſtation of Vice. C 
Ever ſince the Fall, there is diſcernible in the Heart 
of Man, an unhappy Diſpoſition to Ill, which will 
ſoon eradicate in Children the few good Inclinations 
that are left them, unleſs Parents and Maſters be con- 
tinually upon their Guard to encourage and ſtrengthen, 
thoſe faint, but precious, Remains of our firſt Inno- 
- cence, and pluck up, with indefatigable Care, the 
 , Thorns and Briers which are continually ſhooting up 
in ſo bad a Soil. 8 55 
TEIs natural Inclination to IIl, takes frequently a 
deeper Root jj oung People from every Thing about 
them. Hoy e Parents are there, who are ſufficient- x 
If cantious#nd cixcumſpect of what they do in Preſence | 
f their Children, or who are willing to reſtrain them- | 
FE felves from all Diſcourſe which may inſtil falſe No- 


Bons into them? Have they not continually the Com. | 
mendations of ſuch Perſons in their Ears, as have got. 
great Eſtates, have large Attendance, good Tables, 
{ fine Houſes, and ſumptuous Furniture? And does not 
all this amount to a public Approbation, and a Voice. 
far more dangerous than that of the Syrens in the Fable, 
Which, after all, was heard no farther than the Neigh- 
bourhood of the Rock they dwelt in; whereas this 
reaches to every Town, and almoſt into every Houſe. 
EY Nothing is ſaid before Children S. Dns. 
een Eftccm wr Aumiration Riches fallen from 
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the Father, is enough to create a Paſſion for them in 
the Son, which ſhall grow up with his Years, and per- 


5 
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TH haps be never extinguiſhed, _ 
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To all theſe deluding Enchantments it is therefore 
neceſſary that we oppole a Voice, which ſhall make it- 
ſelf heard amidſt the confuſed Cries of dangerous O- 
pinions, and diſperſe all theſe falſe Prejudices. Youth _ 
have Need (if I may. uſe the Expreſſion) of a faithful 
and conſtant Monitor, an Advocate who ſhall plead 
with them the Cauſe of Truth, Honeſty, and right Rea- 
ſon, who ſhall point out to them the Miſtakes that 
prevail in moſt of the Diſcourſes and Converſations of 
Mankind, atid lay before them certain Rules whereby 4 
to diſcern them. : 
Burr who muſt this Monitor be ? The Maſter who 
has the Care of their Education. And ſhall he make 
ſet Leſſons on Purpoſe to inſtruct them upon this 
Head ? At the very Name of Leſſons they take the A- 
larm, keep themſelves upon their Guard, and ſhut their 
Ears to all he can ſay, as tho” he were laying Traps 
to enſnare them. _ ; 
"Wt muſt therefore give them Maſters who can ly un- 
der no Suſpicion or Diſtruſt. To heal or preſerve them 
from the Contagion of the preſent Ape, we muſt carry 
them back into other Countries and Times, and oppoſe 
the Opinions and Examples of the great Men of Anti- 
quity whom the Authors they have in a their Hands ſpeak 
of, to the falſe Principles and ill Examples, which car- 
ry away the greateſt Part of Mankind. They will 
readily give Ear to Lectures that are made by a Camillus, 
a Scipio, or a Cyrus ; and ſuch Inſtructions concealed, 
and in a Manner diſguiſed, under the Name of Stories, : 


ſhall make a deeper Impreſſion upon them, as they ſeem 8 


leſs deſign'd, and thrown before them by pure Chance. 
THE Taſte of real Glory, and real Greatneſs, is more 
and more loſt amongſt us every Day. New=raiſed Fa- 
milies, intoxicated with their ſudden Increaſe of For- 
tune, and whoſe extravagant Expences are inſufficient 
to exhauſt the immenſe Treaſures they have heaped np, 
lead us to look upon nothing as.truly great and valuable 
but Wealth, and that in Abundance ; ſo that not only 
Poverty, but a moderate Income, f 18 confidered as an in- 


9 —_— 


ſupportable Shame, and all Merit and Honour are made 
to conſiſt in the Magnificence of Evlidings, Furniture, 
Equipage, and Tables. 
Ho different from this bad State are the Taſllgnces 
ve meet with in ancient Hiſtory ? We. there ſee Dicta- 
1 tors and Conſuls brought from the Plough. How low 
| in Appearance ? Yet thoſe Hands, grown hard by la- 155 
bouring in the Field, ſupported the tottering State, and 
fjaved the Commonwealth. Far from taking Pains to 
I! grow rich, they refuſed the Gold that was offered them, 
and found it more agreeable to command over thoſewho 
1 had it, than to poſſeſs it themſelves. Many of their 
greateſt Men, as Ariſtides among the Greeks, who had 
| © the Management of the public Treaſures of Greece, for 
3 ſeveral Years ; Valerius Publicola, Menenius Agrippa, and 
\Fi many others among the Romans, did not leave where- 
4 withal to bury them when they died; in ſuch Honor 
was Poverty among them, and ſo deſpiſed were Riches. 
We ſee a venerable old Man, diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral 
Triumphs, feeding in a Chimney-corner upon the 
Garden-ſtuff his own Hands had planted and gathered. 
They had no great Skill in ſetting our Entertainments 
but in Return they knew how to conquer their Enemies 
in War, and to govern their Citizens in Peace. Mag- 
nificent in their public Buildings, and declared Ene- 
mies of Luxury in private Perſons, they contented 
themſelves with moderate Houſes, which they adorned 
with the Spoils of their Enemies, and not of their | 
Countrymen. a 
AUGUSTUS, who had raiſed the - Empire to 
an higher Pitch of Grandeur than ever it had arrived at 
. before, and who, upon Sight, of the pompous Build- 
ings he made. in Rome, could vain · gloriouſly, but truly 
boaſt, that he ſhould have a City all Marble, which he 
had found all Brick: This Auguſtus, during a long 
Reign of more than forty Years, departed not one 
Tittle from the ancient Simplicity of his Anceſtors. 
His Palaces, whether f in Town or Country, were ex- 
Sceding Main; and his conſtant Fu urniture was ſuch, 155 : 
. "NET : ü Ce 
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the Luxury of private Perſons would ſoon after have 
been aſhamed of. He lay always in the ſame Apart- 
ment, without changing it, as others did, according 
to the Seaſons; and his Cloaths were ſeldom any other, 
than ſuch as the Empreſs Livia, or his Siſter Otaviay 
had ſpun for him. | 

PASSAGES of this Nature make an Impreſſion upon 
young People, and indeed upon every one beſide. They 
lead us to the Reflexions which Seneca ſays he made upon 
ſeeing very ordinary Baths in the Country-houſe of Sci- 
pio Africanus, whereas in his Time they had carried the 
Magnificence of them to an almoſt incredible Exceſs. 
"Tis a great Pleaſure, lays he, to me to compare Sci- 
Pio's Manners with ours. That great Man, the Ter- 
ror of Carthage, and Honour of Rome, after manuring 
his Field with his own Hands, could waſh himſelf in an 
obſcure Corner, lie under a ſmall Roof, and be content 
to have his Rooms floored with a ſorry Pavement. But 
who now could be ſatisfied to live as he did? There is 
no Man but looks upon himſelf as poor and ſordid, if 
his Riches and Magnificence do not extend themſelves 
even to his Baths. 

How glorious is it, ſays he at FA Time, to ſee 
a Man who had paſſed thro' the Command of Armies, 
the Government of Provinces, the Honours of a Tri- 
umph, and the moſt honourable Office of Magiſtracy in 
Rome; and, what is ſtill greater, to ſee Cato upon a 
ſingle Horſe, without any other Attendance, and his. 
Baggage behind him ? Can any Lecture | in Philoſophy 
be more uſeful than ſuch Reflexions. | 

H ow weighty are thoſe admirable Words of the | 
ſame Scipio we have been ſpeaking of, when he tells 
Maſſiniſſa, that Continence is the Virtue he moſt valued 
himſelf upon, and that young Men have lefs to fear 
from an Army of Enemies, than from the Pleaſures 
which ſurround them on all Sides; and that whoever 
was able to lay a Reſtraint upon his Inclinations, and 
ſubject them to Reaſon, had gained a more glorious 
C Victory, than "ey had ä obtained over Syphax. . 
| Nen 
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Wi on ef; non ( mihi ere ) tantum 4 hoſftibus armatit 
etati notre periculum, quantum ab circumfuſis undique 
volußtatibus 21¹ eas fua temperantia Franavit ac do- 
mit, ne multo majus decus majoremque victoriam ſbi bi” 
 beperit, quam nos Syphace victo habemus, © 

He had a Right to talk thus after the Example of 
Wiſdom he had given ſome Years before, with Refe- 
rence to a young and beautiful Princeſs, who. was: 
brought him among the Priſoners of War. Upon In- 
formation that ſhe was promiſed in Marriage to a 


young Nobleman of the Country, he cauſed her to be 


guarded with as much Care and Caution, as tho*ſhe were 
in her Mother's Houſe. And as ſoon as her Lover was 


come up, he gave her back into his Hands, with a Diſ- 


courſe full of that Greatneſs and noble Roman Spirit, 
_ which is now ſcarce any where to be met with but in 
Books; and, to complete the glorious Action, he add- 
ed to the Princeſs's Portion the Ranſom Which her Fa- 
ther and Mother had brought to redeem their Paughter. 
This Inſtance is the more extraordinary, as Scipio was 
then young, under no matrimonial Tye, and fluſned with 
Conqueſt. And this Piece of Generoſity gained him the 
Inclinations of all 'Sþain ; they looked upon him as a 
Deity come down from Heaven in human Shape; and 


thus he eaſily made himſelf Maſter over them, and more 


by his Kindneſs and Generoſity, than the Force of his: 
Arms. Struck with Admiration and Aſtoniſhmenr,' 
they cauſed this Action to be engraved upon a Silver 
Buchler, and preſented it to Scipio; a Preſent far more 


valuable and glorious than all Treafures and T riumphs Z 


whatſoever. " | 


By Inftances like theſe, young People are taught to 


have a Senſe of what is excellent, to have a Taſte for 
Virtue, and to place their Eſteem and Admiration only 
upon real Merit; they learn hence to paſs a right judge - 
ment upon Mankind, not from what they-outwardly 
appeared to be, but front What they really are; to o- 
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N popular Prejudices, and. not be led ww by 
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che empty Shew of glittering Actions, which often 


Have nd real Greatneſs or Solidity at the Botton 
Tx x learn hence to prefer Acts of Bounty and Li- 
berality to ſuch as more frequently carry away the Eyes 


and Admiration of Mankind. And thus they will no 


leſs eſteem the ſecond Scipio Africanus for giving up all 
his Eſtate to his elder Brother, upon being adopted 
into a wealthy Family, than for his Canqueſt of Car- 
thage and Numantia. = 

THEY may here find it inſinuated, that a Service 
generouſly paid to a Friend in Diſtreſs, has the Advantage 
of the moſt glorious Victories. Tis the beautiful Re- 
flexion of Cicero in one of his Oratfons. The Paſſage is 
extremely eloquent, and deſerves to have the whole 
Art of it diſcovered, and all its Beauties pointed out to 
the young Readers; but they ſhould certainly be taughr 
to dwell upon the excellent Principle that cloſes it. Ci- 
cero lays open, on the one Side, the military Virtues of 
Cefar, which he diſplays in their fulleſt Light, by repre- 


ſenting him not only as Superior to his Enemies, but as 


Conqueror of theSeaſons ; on the other he deſcribes the 
generous Protection he granted to an old Friend, who 


was fallen into Dilgrace, aud 1ctuced t Want thr?  Þ q 


an unforeſeen Misfortune; and upon weighing thefe: 
differentQualities in the Balance of Truth, he pronoun- 
ces in Favour of the latter. This, ſays he, was an 
a Action truly great. and worthy our Admiration, Let 
Feople paſs what Cenſure they pleaſe upon my judge- 
© ment, but, in my Opinion, Cœiar's Regard for the 


« Misfortunes of an old Friend, when raiſed to ſo high. 


© a Station, and poſleſſed of ſo large a Fortune, ought 
to be preferred to all his other Virtues.” 

+ I 8HALL conclude theſe Remarks with a Paſlage in 
Hiſtory very proper to inſtruct young Gentlemen. Eu- 
rypiades the Lacedemonian, Generaliſſimo of the Greek 
Allies on Board the Fleet which was ſent againſt the 
N ae not bearing that Themi/tocles, the Chief of the 
Athenians, who was but a Youth, ſhould fo ſtifly oppoſe 
his Opinion, lifted up-his Cane in a Paſſion, and —_ 


= 
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end to ſtrike him. What would our young Officers 


have done upon ſuch an Occaſion ? Themiſtocles, with- 


out any Concern, /trike, and welcome, ſays he, if you 


will but hear me. Eurypiades, ſurprized at his Coolneſs, 
did indeed hear him, and, following the Advice of the 
young 4thenian, gave Battle in the Streights of Salamis, 
and obtained that famous Victory which ſaved Greece, 
and acquired Themiſtocles immortal Glory. 

AN underſtanding Maſter knows how to make an 


Advantage of ſuch an Occaſion, and will not fail to 


obſerve to his Scholars, that neither. amongſt Greeks 
or Romans, thoſe Conquerors of ſo. many Nations, and 
Who. certainly were very good Judges of a Point of Ho- 


nour, and et ea underſtood wherein true Glory 


conſiſted, was there ſo much as one ſingle Inftance of a 
private Duel in the Courſe of fo many Ages. This bar- 


barous Cuſtom of cutting one another's Throats, and 


expiatinga pretended Injury inthe Blood of one's deareſt 


Friends; this barbarous Cuſtom, I ſay, which now a- 


days is called Nobleneſs and Greatneſs of Soul, was 
unknown to thoſe famous Conquerors. They reſerv- 


dad, ſays Salliiſt, their Hatred and Reſentment for 
IE: 


tue with their own Countrymen.* Jurgia, diſcordi- 


Enemies, and ended only for Glory and Vir- 


© as, famultates cum heſtibus exercebant : Cives cum civi- 
bus de virtute pugnaban t. h 


... T1s.juflly obſeryed, that nothing is more apt to in- 


ſpire Sentiments of Virtue, and to drwert firum Vie, 


than the Converſation of Men of Worth, as it makes an 


Impreſſion by Degrees, and ſinks deep into the Heart. 
The ſeeing and hearing them often, will ſerve inftead of 


Precepts, and their very Preſence, tho they ſay nothing, 
ſhall ſpeak and inſtruct. And this Advantage is chiefly 


to be drawn from the reading of Authors, It forms a 
| Kind of Relation betwixt us and the greateſt Men of 
Antiquity. We converſe:with them; we travel with 
them; we live with them; we hear them diſcourſe, and 
are Witneſſes of their Actions; we enter inſenſibly into 
their Principles and Opinions; and we derive from 


2 
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them 


: 
' 
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them that noble Gręatneſ of Soul, that Diſintereſted- 
neſs, that Hatred f In juſtice, and that Love for the 
public Good, which 5 ſo bright a Figure in every 
Patt of their Lives. | 
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UINTILIAN, in the excellent Treatiſe of Rhe- | 
toric he has left us, lays it down as a Rule in 
forming a perfect Orator, that none but a good Man 
can be ſo; and conſequently he, looks upon it as a 
neceſſary Qualification, that he ſhould not only be 
able to ſpeak well, but withal be poſſeſſed of all the 
moral Virtues. 
* Taz Precautions he takes for the Education of a Per- 
ſon deſigned for ſo noble an Employment are aſtoniſh- 
ing. He extends his Care to the Cradle, and well 
knowing how deep the firſt Impreſſions generally are, 
eſpecially towards ill, he requires that in the Choice 
of all around him, Nurſes, Servants, and Children f 


the ſame Age, a principal Regard ſhould be paid to | 
good Morals. 


2 
.- 


HE looks upon the blind Indolence of Parents toni 32, 


their Children, and their Neglect to preſerve in them 
the valuable Treaſure of Modeſty, as the Original of 
all Diſorders ; and inveighs ſeverely againſt that indul- 
gent Education, which is called indeed kind and ten- 
der, but ſerves only to enervate at once both the Body 
and Mind, He particularly recommends the throwing 
all ill Diſcourſe and bad Examples at a Diſtance, left 
Children ſhould be infected with them, before they 
are ſenſible of their Danger, and the Habit of Vice 
become a ſecond Nature in them. 

Hr adviſes carefully to reſtrain the firſt Sallies of 
the Paſſions, and to make every Thing ſubſervient to 
the. inſtilling of Morality ; that the Copies fet them 
by their Writing-Maſters ſhould contain ſome uſeful 
Sentences or 3 for the Conduct of Life; and 


that 
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1 PIR they ſhould: alſo be taught the Sayings of ”m= 

Men, by Way of Diverſion. 

= _*@ Bur in the Choice of a Preceptor or a Tutor he is 
| | extremely rigid. The moſt virtuous Man is ſcarce e- 

FE  nough for him, and the moſt exact Diſcipline too lit- 
ie. Er preceftorem. eligere ſanctiſimum quemque ( cu- 
Fo Jus rei præcipua prudentibus cura eſt ) & diſciplinam que 

| il maxime ſevera fuerit, licet. And the Reaſon he gives 

for it is admirable. It is, ſays he, that the Wiſdom of 


the Maſter may preſerve their Innocence in their ten- 


der Years, and when afterwards they ſhall become 
leſs eaſy to be governed, his Gravity, by commanding 
their Reſpect, may retain them in their Duty. U & 


I; | _ & licentia gravitas deterreat, 
1 ONE of the moſt beautiful and moſt noted Paſſages 
Pl in DQuintilian, is where he handles the famous Queſtion, 
Ti Which is moſt profitable, a private or a public Edu- 
| W - cation? He determines in Favour of the latter, and 
1 gives ſeveral Reaſons for it, which appear to be very 
Tonvincing. But he declares from the Beginning, that 
| 2 public Schools were at all prejudicial to Morality, 
how uſeful ſoever they might be for Inſtruction in the 
Sciences, there could be no Diſpute, but Virtue was 

infinitely preferable to Eloguence. 
- WHEN he comes to ſpeak of Reading, he ſays, it 
thould be managed with Precaution, leſt young People, 
in an Age that is ſuſceptible of deep Impreſſions, ſhould 
learn not only what is unelegant, but vicious and diſ- 
honeſt. With this View he abſolutely forbids the 
reading of any Thing lewd or licencious ; he allows of 
Comedies only at a Time when the Morals are ſecure; 
and recommends the Choice not of Authors alone, but 
of Paſſages to be picked out of their Works. For 


Horace, which I would not PIR  Heratium in 
255 buſdam nolim interpretari. | 
BRSsI DRS the Precepts and Examples of Virwe which 

| Fre- | 
| ö 


teneriores annos ab injuria ſanctitas docentis cuſtodiat, & 


« my Part, ſays he, I own there are certain Places in 


es will 9 he thinks it expedient, that the 
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Preceptor mould every Day artfully introduce 1 into his 


Explication, ſome Maxim, or Principle, that may be 
of Uſe in the Conduct of Life; Plurimis ei honeſto 


ac bono fit. ſermo; as what is delivered by the Maſter's- 


Tongue, whom good Scholars never fail both to love 
and reverence, makes a much greater Impreſſion than 


what is barely red. Quintilian explains himſelf thus 


in his Directions how to correct Compoſitions, but the 
Obſervation holds {till ſtronger with reſpect to Morals. 

Now, can this Point be carried to a greater Degree 
of Exactneſs? Or does it ſeem Poſſible for Chriſtian 
Maſters to go beyond it? 

Tus, after they have laboured to inſtil Principles 
of Honeſty and Probity into Youth, there is ſomething 
{till more eſſential and important left behind, which is 
to make them Chriſtians, 

Tux firſt Qualities are valuable in themſelves, but 
Piety is in a Manner the Soul of them, and infinitely 


raiſes their Worth. And tho' thisafterwards, through 


the Violence of Paſſions, ſhould chance to be neglect- 
ed, 'tis an Advantage to have the moral, Virtues re- 


main; and it would be very happy, if Perſons in 
Place, and appointed to preſide over others, would 


always keep up to a Roman Probity, For which Rea- 
ſon we cannot be too diligent in planting this good 
Seed in the Minds of young Perſons, and Preſſing theſe 
Principles upon them. 


Bur Religion ſhould be the Thing we alm at by 0 | 


Pains, and the End of all our Inſtructions. Tho' 
be not conſtantly 1 in our Mouths, it ſhould be 501 
in our Minds, and never out of Sight. 

TIR Principles drawn from the reading of Scripture 
will be of Uſe, as M. Nicole, an ingenious Writer of 
the preſent Age, has well obſerved, to correct Abun- 
dance of Things which occur in the Works of profane 
Authors, and have been inſerted there by the Spirit 
of the Devil, with a View to deceive Mankind by a 
 * falſe Entertainment, which renders Vice agreeable to 


: Ay: from. its * repreſented with a Turn of Wit. © 
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By this Light * we may be able to diſcover in the 
Ss Liebe ng thoſe valuable Sparks of Truth, 
which diffuſe a Brightneſs around them in Relation to 
the Being of 'a God, and the Worſhip that is due to 
him, and the groſs Errors which Superſtition has blend- 


ed with them. For nothing but divine Revelation can 


ſerve us for a Guide to conduct us ſafely through ſuch 


a Mixture of Light and Darkneſs. And without it, 


what have the People moſt eſteemed for their Under- 


: ſtanding and Knowledge been, but a blind and ſenſe- 


leſs Generation, a fooliſh People, without Wiſdom ? 
Tis the Idea the Scripture gives us of them in ſeveral 
Places. The Greeks and Romans were civilized Nations, 
polite, and abounding with Perſons well-ſkilled in Arts 
and Sciences. They had their Orators, Philoſophers, 
and Stateſmen; and ſeveral among them were Law- 
givers, Interpreters of Laws, and Miniſters of Juſtice. 


And yet amongſt ſo many Perſons, who ſeemed to 
have Underſtanding in the Eyes of Men, God could 


diſcover none but Fools and Children. Dominus de cœ- 


J proſpexit ſuper filios hominum, ut videat fe eſt intelli- 
5 gens—Non eſt uſque ad unum. | 


Ask the Sages of theſe Nations What! it is they adore; 


what is it they hope for from the Worſhip they pay to 


their Deities; what they are themſelves, or what the 


hereafter ſhall be; what is the Source and Rule of Du- 


ties; what the Origin of the Magiſtrate's Authority; 


and what the End of Republicks: You will be ſur- 


priſed to fee what very Infants they are with Reference 


do theſe important Queſtions, differing little from Bees 


and Ants; who live in Commonwealths, and obſerve 


45 certain Laws, without knowing what it is they do. 


Tarr have diſcovered indeed ſome faint Glimmer- 


25 ings of the Conſequences of original Sin, but without 
being able to point out the Spring and Principle of it. 


The miſeries of a Man coming into the World cannot 
poſſibly be deſcribed in more lively Colors, than Pliny 
has done it in the beautiful Preface to his ſeventh Book. 
He repreſents the es E ene (as he ſays) 
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to command over the Univerſe, as bereaved of all Power 
to help himſelf, covered over with Tears, and full of 


Grief, lying in a Cradle bound Hand and Foot, the 
unhappy Scorn of Nature, who ſeems to have uſcd him 
as a Stepmother rather than a Parent, entering upon a 
ſorrowful Life of Puniſhment, without any other Of- 
fence than that of being born, Facet manibus pedibuſque 
devinclus, flens, animal ceteris imperaturum, & a ſuppli- 
cis vitam auſpicatur, unam tantum ob culpam, quia na- 


tum eſt. All the Concluſion Pliny draws from this Con- 


dition is, That tis aſtoniſhing Man ſhould be proud, 
who took his Riſe from ſo low a Beginning. Heu de- 


mentiam ab us initiis exiſtimantium ad 2 perbiam fe ge- 


nitos ! 
CICERO, in a Book we have loſt, except ſome 
few valuable Fragments preſerved by St Auguſtine, had 


before Pliny drawn a reſembling Deſcription of the 


State of Man, except that he there adds certain Par- 


ticulars which more directly expreſs the Conſequences 
of original Sin, as pointing out the natural Corruption 
of the Soul, and the baſe and ſervile Subjection of Man- 


kind to all Sorts of Paſſions, and their unhappy Incli- 
nation to Irregularity and Vice; and yet ſo as that ſome 


few Rays of Light and unextinguiſted Sparks of Re- 


ſon may ſtill be diſcerned in them. In libro tertia de 


republica Tullius hominem dicit, non ut a matre, ſed ut a 


noverca natura editum in vitam, corpore nudo, fragili, 
& infirmo; animo autem anxio ad molęſtias, humili ad 


Fimores, molli ad labores, Prono ad libicines y in quo ta- 


men ineſſet tanquam obrutus quidem drvinus ignis ingenii 
& mentis. 


XENOPHON, in his Cyropædia, ſpeaks of a young 


Nobleman of Media, who having yielded to a Temp- 
tation he had noDiſtruſt of, ſo confident was he of his 


own Strength, confeſſes his Weakneſs to Cyrus, and 


tells him he found he had two Souls; that one of them, 


which inclined him to do well, had always. the the Supe- 


riority in his Prince's Preſence ; - but that the other, 


: which led him to do il generally got the better, when | 


3 he 
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| ke was away. Can there be a more juſt Defcription 
of Concupiſcence? 


| Tux Philoſophers thanifetves were ſenſible of this 


Difficulty, and fell nat far ſhort of the Chriſtian Be- 
lief, as St Augaftine obſerves, by looking upon the 
Errors and Miſeries which human Life abounds with, 
as the Effect of divine. Juſtice, which, thus puniſhed us 
For certain Faults committed in another Lite, that were 
not leſs real, tho' to us unknown. 

THe ſu prifing Intermixturewe perceive in ourſelves, 
of Baſeneſs and Grandeur, of Weakneſs and Strength, 
of Love for Truth, and Credulity towards Error, of 

; Deſires of Happineſs, and Subjection to Miſery, which 
1s the State of fallen Man fince Adam, was a Riddle 
they could not explain, They experienced all theſe 
different Diſpoſitions in themſelves, without knowing 

the Cauſe from whence they aroſe, as St Auguſtine ob- 

1 ſerves of Cicero, Rem vidit, cauſam neſcivit. And how 

1 could they poſſibly know it, who were entirely igno- 

1 rant of the holy Scriptures, which alone are able to re- 

19 ſolve theſe Difficulties, by laying before us the Fall of 

1 the firſt Man, and the Effects 2 original Sin? 

Bur when the Principles Revelation teaches us, 
upon this Subject, are once laid down, then the profane 
Writers, by a ſlight Alteration of their Expreſſions 
and Opinions, may be changed to Chriſtians, as St 
Auguſtine remarks, and become very ſerviceable to us 
in the Matter of Religion. 
© To make Youth ſenſible likewiſe of the ineſtimable 
Happineſs they enjoy from being born within the Bo- 
ſom of the Chriſtian Religion, it may not be unſervice- 
able to lay before them, with what Contempt the moſt 
Iloſtrions among the Heathen Writers have treated 
Chriſtianity in its Birth, tho' even then it broke out 
with a moſt tranſcendent Brightneſs. I fhall here 
mention only two or three Paſſages. | | 
7s, ſpeaking of the burning of Rome, which 
was believed by all the World to have been ſet on Fire 
by Nero, ſays, © That the Emperor endeavoured to " chat 
| that 
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that general Belief, by throwing the Cauſe and Odĩium 
of the Fire upon the People called Chriſtians, whom 
he ordered to be tormented with moſt cruel Puniſh- 
ments. Theſe, ſays he, were an infamous Set of Men, 1 
abhorred by all Mankind, as guilty of the moſt de- 
teſtable Crimes. They derived their Name, continues | 
the Hiſtorian, from one Chriſt, whom Pontius Pilate 
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the Governor of Judea, had put. to Death under the 


Reign of Tiberius. This. pernicious Sect, after having 
been ſuppreſſed for ſome Time, ſprung up again not 
* only in Judea, which was the Place of its Birth, but 
* alſo at Rome, which is in a Manner the Sink of all the 
Filth in the World.' He then adds, they were not 
ſo properly convicted of the Crime they were accuſed: 
of, as of the Hatred of all Mankind. Haud perind? in 
erimine incendii, quam odio humani generis convict ſunt. | 
Suetonius, ſpeaking of the ſame burning of Rome, gives * Þ}Þ 
us a like Idea of Chriſtianity, which he treats as a: | 
novel Superſtition mixed with Magic. Micti ſuppli- 
cus chriſtiani, genus haminum ſuperſiitionis nou@ ac ma- 
Hees. | 
THERE is-Cauſe to a that the Paſſage of Quin- 
tilian concerning the Autbor of the Jewiſh Superſtition, 
who drew after him a Multitude of F ollewers, pernicious | 
"#0 all other People, is to be underſtood of Feſus Chrift,, 
and not of Moſes; as in the Beginning of Chriſtianity 
it was very uſual to confound the Chriſtians with. the: 
Jeu. We might juſtly be ſurpriſed, that a Man of 
Quintilian's Character, who appears upon all other Oc : 
caſions to have wrote with ſo. much Candor and Mo- } 
deration; and who had the good Fortune to live ina 
Family abounding with Chriſtians of Reputation, and! 
fruitful in Martyrs, ſhould paſs ſuch a Judgment upon: 
Chriſtianity, if we did not know, that Faith. is not the: 
Fruit ofReaſon anda good Underſtanding, but the. free 
Gift of the divine Mercy. A Writer, who was capable: 
of carrying his Flattery to ſuch an Exceſs as to acknow]- - 
ledge an Emperor like Domitian for a God, was a. fit: 


Perſon. to blaſpheme Zeſus Chrift-and his Religion. 
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Tur Epiſtle of Pl iny the younger, to the Emperor 


Trajan, concerning the Chriſtians, is very famous. We 
there ſee an Adherence to Chriſtianity treated as Infa- 


tuation, Obſtinacy, and Folly, and, under that vain Pre- 


text, puniſhed as the moſt enormous of all Crimes what- 
ſoever. Pliny is doubtful in this Caſe, whether Re- 
pentance may deſerve Pardon, or whether it be uſe- 


leſs to ceaſe to be a Chriſtian, when a Man has once 


been ſo; whether the Name alone was to be puniſhed 
in them, or the Crimes affixed to it. Thoſe whom 


I have examined, ſays he, declared their whole Fault 


© to have been, that on a certain Day they met together 
© before Sun-riſe, to ſing Praiſes alternately to Chriſt 
as God ; that they engaged themſelves, by Oath, to 
do no Wickedneſs, not to ſteal or commit Adultery ; ; 
© to keep their Word inviolably, and give back what- 
ever they were intruſted with, if re-demanded; that, 
after this, the Meeting broke up, and they aſſembled 
© again to take a Repaſt in common, in which there 


_ © was nothing criminal.“ He owns, however, that he 


had cauſed as many to be puniſhed as had perſiſted in 
their Confeſſion, not doubting but their Stiffneſs and 


1nflexible Obſtinacy deſerved Correction, tho Chriſti- 


anity hath uot made them criminal. 
THE Emperor anſwered, * That he ſhould forbear 


to make Enquiry after the Chriſtians, but in caſe any 


* of them were brought before him, and accuſed in 
© Form, he ſhould cauſe them to be-puniſhed ; but with 
„this Reſtraint, that if they denied the Charge, and 
made good their Aſſeveration by ſacrificing to the 


Gods, they ſhould then be treated as innocent And 


< farther, adds Trajan, we ought in no Kind of Crime 
to admit of Libels and Informations, without the 
Name of the Accuſer ſubſcribed ; for the Example 

here might prove n and is very different 
from our Maxims,” | | 

- 'THrRE are many fuch Paſſages as theſe, to fornifh 


us with Reflexions proper to give young Perſons a No- 


tion of the and Een the Chriſtian * 
the 
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the wilful and criminal Blindneſs of the moſt underſtand- 
ing Men among the Heathens, the ſhocking Injuſtics 
of the moſt moderate and wiſeſt Princes the Romans 
ever had, and the evident Inconſiſtency of their Edicts 
againſt the Chriſtians; ſince before they could condemn 
them, they were obliged, we ſee, to renounce not only 
all Equity, but good Senſe and right Reaſon. Im- 
perial Injunction, cries Tertullian, ſpeaking of this 
© Letter of Trajan, why are you thus inconſiſtent ? If 
you direct the Condemnation of a Crime, why do 
* you not order a ſtrift Enquiry to be made after the 
* Criminals ? And if you forbid the Enquiry, why do 
you not enjoin the Abſolution of the Offence ?? In 
my Opinion young Perſons ſhould not be ſuffered to 
leave the College, till they have red ſome ſuch Paſ- 
ſages as theſe in Heathen Authors, as ſeveral of them 
carry with them a Proof of the Holineſs and Trurh 
of the Chriſtian Religion, and are capable of inſpiring 
them with a Reverence towards it. 

Br the ſureſt and moſt effectual Way of inſtilling 
the Sentiments of Piety into young Perſons, is to have 
a Maſter over them, who has a lively Senſe of it himſelf. 

Then every Thing about him ſpeaks and inſtructs, and 
conſpires to raiſe a Reſpect and Eſteem for Religion, 

- tho? ſeemingly engaged upon another Subject. For this 
is more properly the Buſineſs of the Heart, than of the 
Underſtanding; and it is with Virtue as with the Sci- 
ences, the Way of teaching it by Examples is far more 
ſhort and ſure than that of Precepts. | 2 

THIS Character moſt excellently prevailed in St Au- 
guſtine; and the Account he has left us of the Manner 
he taught his Diſciples, may be of very great Advan- 
tage both to Maſters and Scholars. We may learn 
from thence, that the moſt eſſential Qualification of a 
Chriſtian Maſter, is to have for his Diſciples that godly 
| Jealouſy St Paul ſpeaks of, which kindles in him an 
ardent Zeal for their Salvation, and renders him ex- 
- tremely careful to avoid whatever may be in the leaſt 
injurious to it. ; 
5 SLES 
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TRnar great Saint, after his Converſion, retired into 
his Country with ſome of his Friends, and there in- 
ſtructed two young Perſons, who were named Licen- 


tius and Trygetius, He had appointed regular Confe- 
rences, where each of them was to ſpeak upon the dif- 
ferent Subjects that were propoſed. Each defended 
his own Opinion, and anſwered the Queſtions and 
Difficulties objected to him; and what was urged on 
both Sides was ſet down in Writing. Trygetius one Day 
Tet drop an Anſwer which was not altogether ſo exact 
as it ſhould have been, and deſired that it might not 
be put down. Licentius briſkly oppoſed him, and in- 


ſiſted upon its being written, They both grew warm 


upon the Matter, as is natural to young People, ſays 
St Auguſtine, or rather to all Mankind, who have all 


their Share of Vanity and Pride. 
ST Auguſiine ſharply reprimanded Licentius, and put 


ek out of Countenance. The other, overjoyed at 
the Trouble and Confuſion he ſaw his Rival | in, could 
not diſſemble his Satisfaction. The holy Man was 


ſenſibly touched with Grief upon diſcovering the ſecret 


Indignation of the one, and the malicious Joy of the 


other, and turning to them both, Is this, ſays he, 


© your Conduct? And this that Love of Truth I flat- 

'* tered myfelf but a Moment ago you were both in- 
e flamed with? And after ſeveral Remonftrances, he 

concludes thus, My dear Children, I intreat you, do 


not add to my Sorrows, which are already too many 
for me. If you are at all ſenſible how I eſteem and 


love you, and how dear your Salvation is to me; if 
© you are perſuaded, that I deſire no Advantage for 
-* myſelf, more than I do for you; if in calling me 


* your Maſter, you think you owe rhe any Return of 


" Love and Aﬀection, all the Acknowledgment I re- 


* quire, from you, is that you ſtudy to become good 


Men, boni gſtote. The Tears in the mean while 


ran down his Cheeks in Abundance, and finiſhed the 


Work his Diſcourſe had begun. His Diſciples, ex- 
; Ay affected wich what he had ſaid, had now no 


ther 
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other Care but to comfort their Maſter by a ſpeedy 


| Repentance for the preſent, and ſincere Promiſes of 


Amendment for the future. 
D1D the Fault then of theſe young Perſons deſerve 


that their Maſter ſhonld be ſo very much grieved at 
it? Or was there any Thing more than what is uſual 
in ſuch Kind of Diſputes? And fhall we not, by dif- 
allowing of that Vivacity and Senſibility, extinguiſh all 


Ardor of Study, and take off the Edge of a Spur, 


which ſeems neceſſary to that Age? 


THAT was not the Meaning of St Auguſtine, He 


| ſtrove only to reſtrain a noble Emulation within juſt 


Bounds, and hinder it from degenerating into Pride, the 
greateſt Diſeaſe to which Mankind is ſubject. He was 


far from being inclined to heal it by another, which 
perhaps is no leſs dangerous, I mean, Sloth and In- 


dolence. I ſhould have Caule'to complain, ſays he, 
© if I had ſuch Diſciples, that I could not correct one 


Vice in them without introducing another.” 


THE Heathen Writers have not carried this Point 


to ſuch a Degree of Nicety. They agree indeed, that 
the Ambition we here ſpeak of is a Vice, but by an ex- 
travagant Contradiction repreſented as a Vice, Which 
is frequently the Cauſe of Virtue in young Men; Licet . 
ita vitium fit ambitio, frequenter tamen cauſa virtutts eft 
and they uſe their utmoſt Endeavours to nouriſh and in- 
creaſe the Diſeaſe. Chriſtianity alone adminiſters an uni- 


verſal Remedy, declares War againſt Vice in general, and 
reſtores Man to perfect Health. Philoſophy with all its 
molt excellent Precepts is inſufficient for that Purpoſe. - 

To ſum up all in a few Words, Reaſon then, after 


having graced the Underſtanding of a Scholar with the 
Knowledge of all human Sciences, and ſtrengthened his 
Heart with all the moral Virtues, mutt at laſt give him 


up into the Hands of Religion, that he may learn 


from thence how to make a right Uſe of all that has 
been taught him, and be conſecrated for Eternity. 
Reaſon ſhould inform him, that without the Inſtructi- 
ons of this new Maſter, all his Labor would be but 


Aa vain Amuſement, as it would be confined to Earth, 

to Time, to a trifling Glory, and a frail Happineſs ; 
that this Guide alone can lead Man up to his Beginning, 
carry him back into the Boſom of the Divinity, put 
him in Poſſeſſion of the ſovereign Good he aims at, and 
ſatisfy his immenſe Deſires with a boundleſs Felicity. 
In fine, the laſt and moſt important Advice Reaſon 
ſhould ſuggeſt to him, is to receive with an entire Sub- 
miſſion the Inſtructions Religion will lay before him, 
to give up every other Light to it, and to look upon it 
as his greateſt Happineſs, and moſt indiſpenſible Duty, 


to make all his other Acquiſitions nnd Talents ſubſer- 
vient to its Glory. 
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T is not without Reaſon that Hiſtory has been e ever 

looked upon as the Light of Ages, the Depoſitory of 
Events, the faithful Witneſs of Truth, the Source of 
Prudence and good Counſel, and the Rule of Conduct 
and Manners. Confined without it to the Bounds of 
the Age and Country wherein we live, and ſhut up in 
the narrow Circle of ſuch Branches of Knowledge as are 
peculiar to us, and within the Limits of our own pri- 
vate Reflexions, we remain ever in a Kind of Infancy, 
which leaves us Strangers to the reſt of the World, and 
profoundly i ignorant of all that has gone before us, or 
even now ſurrounds us. What is the ſmall Number of 
Vears that make up the longeſt Life? Or what the Ex- 
tent of Country which we are able to poſſeſs or travel 
over, but an imperceptible Point in Compariſon of the 
vaſt Regions of the Univerſe; and the long Series of 
Ages which have ſucceeded one another ſince the Creati- 
on w7 the World! And yet all we are capable of know- 
ing muſt be limited to this imperceptible Point, unleſs 
ve call in the Study of Hiſtory to our Aſſiſtance, which 
opens to us every Age and every Country, keeps up a 
Correſpondence betwixt us and the great Men of Anti- 
quity, ſets all their Actions before our Eyes, all their 
Atchievements, their Virtues, and their Faults; and 
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an Opportunity of making, ſoon teaches us to be wiſe 


before our Time, and in a Manner far ſu perior to all the 
Lectures of the greateſt Maſters. 

HISTORY may properly be called the common 
School of Mankind, equally open and uſeful both to 
great and ſmall, to Princes and Subjects, and ſtill more 
neceſſary to Princes and great Men, than to all the 


World beſides. - For how can awful Truth approach 


them amidſt the Crowd of Flatterers which ſurround 
them on all Sides, and are continually commending and 
admiring them, or, in other Words, corrupting and 


' poiſoning their Hearts and Underſtandings ? How, I 


ſay, can Truth make her feeble Voice to be heard a- 


_ midſt ſuch Tumult and Confuſion ? How venture to 


lay before them the Duties and Slaveries of Royalty ! 
How ſhew them wherein their true Glory conſiſts, and 
repreſent to them, that it they will look back to the 
Original of their Inſtitution, they may clearly find they- 
made for the People, and not the People for them? 
How put them in Mind of their Faults, inſtil into them 


a Dread of the juſt Judgment of Poſterity, and diſperſe 
the thick Cloud, which the vain Phantom of their 
- Greatneſs, and the being intoxicated with the Height 


of their Fortune, has formed around them. 
THESE Services, which are ſo neceſſary and impor- 
tant, cannot be paid them but by the Aſſiſtance of Hiſ- 


tory, which alone has the Power of ſpeaking freely to 


them, and the Right of paſſing an abſolute Judgment 
upon the Actions of Princes, no leſs than Fame, which 
Seneca calls liberrimam principum judicem. They may 
extol their Abilities, ſet off their Underſtanding or 
Courage, and boaſt of their Exploits and Conqueſts as 
much as they pleaſe ; if they have no Foundation for 


all this in Truth and Juſtice, Hiſtory will ſecretly con- 


demn them-under borrowed Names. The greateſt Part 


of the moſt famous Conquerors, they will ſee, are 


treated as public Plagues, the Enemies of Mankind, 
and theRobbers of Nations, who, hurried on by a reſt- 
ws ane blind Aae, carry Deſolation from Coun- 


wy. 
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try to Country, and, like an Inundation or a Fire, ra- 
vage all that they meet in their Way. They will ſee a 
Caligula, a Nero, and a Domitian, who were praiſed 
to an Exceſs during their Lives, become the Horror and 
Execration of Mankind after their Death; whereas T1- 
tus, Trajan, Antoninus, and Marcus Aurelius, are ſtill 
ook d upon as the Delights of the World, for having 
made Uſe of their Power only to do Good. Thus we 
may ſay, that Hiſtory is to them a Tribunal raiſed in 
their Lifetime, like that which was formerly erected a- 
mongſt the Egyptians, where Princes, like private Men, 
were tried and condemned after their Death, and that 
hence they may learn before Hand, the Sentence which 
will for ever be paſſed upon their Reputation. *Tis Hiſ- 
tory, in fine, which fixes the Seat of Immortality upon 
Actions truly great, and ſets a Mark of Infamy on Vices, 
which no after Age can ever efface. Tis by Hiſtory that 
miſtaken Merit, and oppreſſed Virtue, appeal to the un- 
corruptible Tribunal of Poſterity, which repays them 
the Juſtice their own Age has ſometimes refuſed them, 
and without reſpect of Perſons, and the Fear of a Pow- 
er which is now no more, condemns the unjuſt Abuſe 
of Authority with an inexorable Severity. 
THERE is no Age or Condition which may not 
draw the ſame Advantages from Hiſtory ; and what I 
have ſaid of Princes and Conquerors, comprehends al- 
ſo, in ſome Meaſure, all Perſons in Power, Miniſters 
of State, Generals of Armies, Officers, Magiſtrates, 
Governors of Provinces, Prelates, eccleſiaſtical Supe- 
riors both ſecular and regular, Fathers and Mothers, 
Maſters and Miſtreſſes; in a Word, whoever have Au- 
thority over others. For ſuch Perſons have ſometimes 
more Haughtineſs, Pride, and Humour, in a very li- 
mited Station, than Kings in theirs, and carry their 
deſpotic Diſpoſition, and arbitrary Power to a greater 


Length. Hiſtory therefore is of great Advantage, to 


lay uſeful Leſſons before them all, and preſent them 
with a faithful Mirror of their Duties and Obligations 
by an unſuſpected Hand, and thus let them know, that 
they are all conſtitute] for the Sake of their Inferiors, 
and not their Interiors for them. 7 of © 
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Of the Taſte of ſelid Glory, and real Greatneſs. 


. the World agrees, that one of the firſt Cares 
L in training up Youth to the Studyof polite Learn- 


ing, is to lay down, in the Beginning, ſuch Rules and 


Principles of good Taſte, as may ſerve to guide and 


direct them in the reading of Authors. *Tis the more 


neceſſary to give them a little Aſſiſtance in the Caſe of 
Hiſtory, which may be regarded as the Study of Mo- 
rality and Virtue, as it is of far more Importance to 


paſs a right Judgment uponVirtue than Eloquence, and 


leſs ſhameful and dangerous to be miſtaken in the 


Rules of Diſcourſe, than thoſe of Morality. 


OUR Age, and our Nation in particular, ſtand in 
Need of being undeceived, concerning a great Number 


of Miſtakes and falſe Prejudices, which daily prevail 


* 


more and more upon the Points of Poverty and Riches ; 
Modeſty and Oſtentation; Simplicity of Buildings and 
Furniture; Coſtlineſs and Magnificence; Frugality and 
Delicacy in Diet; in a Word, upon almoſt every Thing 
that is made the Object of the Contempt or Admira- 
tion of Mankind. In Matters of this Nature, the pub- 
lic Taſte becomes a Rule to Youth, They look upon 


that as valuable, which they ſee every Body ſet a Value 


upon; and are guided not by Reaſon, but by Cuſtom, 


One ſingle bad Example ſhall ſuffice to corrupt the 


Minds of Youth, which are ſuſceptible of every Im- 


preſſion. We have therefore great Cauſe to be appre- 


henſive in their Behalf, at a Time when Vices are 


grown into Faſhion, and Inclination takes Pains to ex- 


tinguich every Sentiment of Honor and Probity, 
How neceſſary then is this Science to them, whoſe 


principal Effect is to remove the falſe Prejudices which 


lead us aſide, becauſe they pleaſe us; whoſe Office is to 


heal us, and deliver us from the popular Errors we have 
ſucked in with our Milk; to teach us how to diſcern be- 
twixt true and falſe, Good and Evil, ſolid Greatneſs 
and vain Oſtentation; and to hinder the Contagion of 
bad Examples and vicious Cuſtoms from infecting the 
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Minds of Youth, and ſtifling in them the "OR Seeds 


of Virtue and Probity, which are implanted there. 
Tis in this Science, which conſiſts in judging of Things, 
not by common Opinion, but by Truth, not by a/ſpe- 
cious Outſide, but by real Merit, that Sacrater hath 
placed all the Wiſdom of Man. 

I HAvE therefore thought it my Duty to begin this 
Treatiſe of Hiſtory, with laying down Principles and 
Rules how to paſs a ſound Judgment upon great and 


Actions, to diſcern wherein ſolid Glory, and real 


Greatneſs conſiſt, and to diſtinguiſh expreſly what is 
worthy of Eſteem and Admiration, from what is de- 


ſerving only of Indifference or Contempt. Without 


theſe Rules and Precautions, young Perſons, who have 
no other Guides than their own Inclinations, or the 
popular Opinions, may follow ſuch Patterns as are moſt 
conformable to theſe falſe Ideas, and give Way to the 
Paſſions and Vices of thoſe whoſe Actions make a Fi- 
gure in Hiſtory indeed, but are not always virtuous and 
valuable. 


PROPERLY ſpeaking, the Goſpel only, and the 


Word of God, can preſcribe ſure and infallible Rules 


| to direct us in giving a right Judgment; and it ſeems 
| reaſonable that I ſhould borrow only from thence the 


Inſtructions I undertake to give Youth on ſo important 
a Subject. But to make them the better comprehend, 
how blameable the Errors are which I oppoſe, and how 
"contrary even to rightReaſon, I ſhall draw myPrinciples 
only from Heathen Writers who will teach us, that 
"what renders a Man truly great and worthy of Admi- 


ration, is neither Riches, magnificent Buildings, coſtly | 


Habits, or ſumptuous Furaiture, neither a luxurious 
Table, great Employments, or high Birth, neither Re- 
putation, or Actions of Shew, ſuch as Victories and 
Conqueſts, nor even the moſt valuable Endowments of 
the Mind; but that a Man owes his real Worth to the 
Heart, and that the more truly great and generons he 
is in that Reſpect, the more he will deſ mg what ſeems 
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Of Riches and Poverty. 


A® Riches purchaſe what is moſt eſteemed and ſought 
after in Life, as Honers, Employments, Lands, 


| Houſes, Furniture, good Eating and Drinking, and 


Pleaſures, it is by no Means ſurprizing that they them- 
ſelves ſhould be more eſteemed and ſought after than all 


the reſt. This Notion, too natural to Children in it- 


ſelf, is cheriſhed and ſupported in them by every Thin 
that they ſee and hear. All tends to reſound the prak- | 
es of Riches, Gold and Silver are the only or the prin- 
cipal Object of the Admiration of Mankind, of their 
Deſires and Labors. They are regarded as alone ca- 
pable of making Life eaſy and happy, and Poverty on 
the other Hand as the Cauſe of Shame and Misfortune. 
Ap yet Antiquity (to. our great Surpriſe) gives 
us an Inſtance of a whole Nation exclaiming againſt 


ſuch Sentiments. Euripides had put an high Encomium 


of Riches into the Mouth of Bellerophon, which he con- 
cluded with theſe Words, Niches are the ſovereign Hap- 
pines of Mankind, and tis with Reaſon they gain the Ad- 
miration of Gods and Men. Thele laſt Lines provoked 
the whole People of Athens. They roſe up with one 
common Voice againſt the Poet, and would have im- 
mediately-baniſhed him the City, if he had not be- 
ſought them to ſtay till the Play was done, and they 


would ſee this great Commender of Riches come to a 


miſerable End. A poor and pitiful Excuſe ! The Im- 
preſſion, which ſuch Maxims make upon the Imagina- 
tion, is too ſtrong and lively to wait for the flow Re- 
medies, which an Author may bring at the Concluſion 
of his Performance, Far Wd | 

TRE People of Rome were no leſs noble in their Sen- 


timents. Their Ambition was to gain a great deal 


of Glory and little Wealth. Every one ſought, ſays Va- 
lerius Maximus, not to enrich themſelves, but theirCoun- 
try; and they choſe rather to be poor in a rich Com- 
monwealth, than to be rich themſelves, whilſt the Com- 
monwealth was poor. The Camilli, the Fabricu, _ | 
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the Curii, were formed we know in the School and Bo- 
ſom of Poverty; and 'twas uſual with their greateſt 
Men not to leave wherewithal to defray the Expences 
of their Funerals, or to portion ont their Daughters. 
AN Expreſſion of the Emperor Valerian's ſhews us 
how much Poverty was even then eſteemed ini the lower 
Age of the Empire. He had nominated Hurelian, who 
was afterwards Emperor, to the Conſulſhip ; and as he 
was poor, he ordered the Kegper of his T reaſury to 
ſupply him with all the Money he ſhould ſtand in Need 
of, for the-Expences he was to be at upon his Entrance 
into that Office, and wrote to him-in theſe: Terms, 
Jou ſhall give Aurelian, whom. I have nominated 
 ©Conſul, whatever ſhall be neceſſary to defray the 
© Charges of the cuſtomary Shews. He deſerves this 
Aſſiſtance, by Reaſon of his Poverty, which makes-him 
* truly great, and gives him the Preference fo every one 
7 7 beſides.” 
Tnus we ſee the Sentiments of the truly generous 
and noble, in all Ages, and all Eſtates. Thoſe great 
Men were of Opinion, that nothing was a ſurer Mark 
of a little and low Spirit, than the Love of Riches, 
and nothing on the other Hand more great and generous 
than to deſpiſe them; and thus they thought it the 
higheſt Pitch of Virtue nobly to bear up under Poverty, 
and to look upon it as an Advantage rather than a Mis- 
fortune. According to them the ſecond Degree of Vir- 


tue conſiſted in making a good Uſe of Riches, when 


they poſſeſſed them ; and they judged it molt a _—__ 
ble to the End for which they were deſigned, and moft 
likely to draw. upon the Rich the Eſteem and Love of 


Mankind, to make them ſubſervient to the Good of 


the Society. In a Word, they counted nothing really 
as their own, but what they had given away. 
Co, the Athenian General, thought his Poſſeſſi- 
ons were for no other End than tobe diſtributedamongft 
his Fellow Citizens, to cloathe ſome, and relieve the 
Wants of others. What Philoþamen gained from the E- 
27 he beſtowed in nnn ſuch of the Citizens 
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with Arms and Horſes as ſtood in Need of them, and 


in redeeming their Priſoners that were taken in the War. 
Aratus, General of the Achaians, made himſelf univer- 
ſally beloved, and ſaved his Country, by applying che 
Preſents he received from the Kings, in appealing the 
Diviſions which prevailed among his Countrymen, in 
paying the Debts of ſome, aſſiſting, others in their Ne- 
ceſlities, and redeeming Captives.. 

To give but one ſingle Inſtance among the Romans, 
Pliny the younger diſburſes conſiderable Sums for the 
Service of his Friends. He forgives one Perſon all he 
owes him. He clears the Debts of another, which he 
had contracted. for juſt Reaſons. He increaſes the 
Portion of another's Daughter, that ſhe may keep up 
to the Dignity of the Perſon ſhe was about to marry. 
He ſupplies another where withal to be a Raman Knight. 

To gratify another, he ſells him a Piece of Land below 
itsValue. He gives another where withal to return into 
his own Country, there to end his Days in Quiet. He 
makes himſelf eaſy in the Diſputes of his Family, and 
voluntarily gives up his own Right. He beſtows upon 
his Nurſe a Piece of Ground big enough for her Sub- 
ſiſtance. He preſents his Country with a Library, and 


a Revenue ſufficient to maintain it. He ſettles Salaries 
upon Profeſſors for the Inſtruction of Youth.. He erects 
a School for the Education of Orphans and poor Chil- 
dren, of which there are ſome Footſteps remaining to- 
this Day. And all this he does with a moderate For- 


tune. But his Frugality, as he declares himſelf, was 


a rich Fund, which ſupplied whatever was wanting to 
his Revenue, and enabled him to beſtow with ſuch Li- 
| berality, as is aſtoniſhing in a private Man. Quad ceſſat 
ex reditu, frugilitate ſuppletur; ex qua, velut ex. fonte, 
liberalitas naſtra dæcurrit. 


WHEN M. de Turenne W the Command of the- 


Army in Germany, he found the Troops in ſo bad Con- 


dition, that he fold his own Plate to cloath the Soldiers, 


and mount the Horſe, which he did more than once. 
f Though his Eſtate amounted to no more than Forty 


- = at thouſand: 
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Wound Livres a Yidue; he-never would accept of the 
conſiderable Sums his Friends offered him, nor take up 
any Thing on Truſt from the Tradeſmen, for fear, he 
laid, that if he fell, they ſhould loſe a good Part of it. 
AndTI know that all the Workmen employed about his 
Houſe, were ordered to bring in their Bills, before he 
ſet out for the Campaign, and were regularly paid. 
WHrirsT he commanded in Germany, a neutral Town, 
which thought the King's Army was marching towards 
them, offered this General an Hundred thouſand Crowns 
to engage him to take another Ront, and make amends 
for a Day or two's March, which it might coſt the Ar- 
my more. I cannot in Conſcience, anſwered, M. Tu- 
renne, accept of this Sum, for 1 had no Intention to paſs 
through that Town. 
TRE Action of the great Scipio in Spain, when he add- 
ed to the Portion of a young captive Princeſs the Ran- 


ſom her Parents had brought to redeem her, gained him 


no leſs Honour than the moſt famous of his Conqueſts. 


A like Action in the Chevalier Bayard does no leſs me- 


Tit our Commendation. When Breſſe was taken by 
Storm from the Venetians, he ſaved a Houſe from Plun- 
der, whither he had retired to take Care of a mortal 
Wound he had received in the Siege, and ſecured theMiſ- 
treſs of the Family, and her two Daughters, who were 
hid in it. At his Departure, the Lady, as a Mark of 
her Gratitude, offered him a Caſket, containing Two 


5 thouſand five hundred Ducats, which he obſtinately 


refuſed.” But obſerving that his Refuſal was very dif- 


pleaſing to her, and not caring to leave her diffatisfied, 
he conſented to accept of her Preſent, and calling to 


him the two young “Ladies to bid them fare- well, he * 


ſented each of them with a thouſand Ducats, in Part 


of their Portion, and left. the remaining five hundred 


to be diſtributed ac; the Inhabitants that had been 
_ plundered. 


Bor that we may have the better Notion ot che No- 5 
blenefs and Greatneſs of a diſintereſted Mind, let us con- 


ider it, not in Generals and Princes, whoſe Glory and 


Power 
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Power may ſeem perhaps to heighten the Luſter of 
this Virtue, but in Perſons of a lower Rank, who have 
nothing about them but the Virtue itſelf to raiſe our 
Admiration. A poor Man, who was Door-Keeper to a 
Boarding - Houſe in Milan, found a Purſe with two hun- 
dred Crowns in it. The Man who had loſt it, inform- 
ed by a public Advertiſement, came to the Houſe, and 
giving good Proof that the Purſe belonged to him, the 
Door-Keeper reſtored it to him. The Owner, full of 
Joy and Gratitude, offered his Benefactor twenty 
Crowns, which the other abſolutely refuſed. He then 
came down to ten, and afterwards to five. But find- 
. ing him ſtill inexorable, he throws his Purſe upon the 
+ || Ground, in an angry Tone, I have lſt nothing, ſays he, 
nothing at all, if you thus refuſe to accept of any Thing. 
'The Door-Keeper then accepted of five Crowns, which 
| he immediately diſtributed among the Poor, n 
Wo vr reads ſuch Stories as theſe, cannot but be 
I ſenſible of the Impreſſion they make upon his Heart. 
Let us then compare ſo noble and generous a Conduct 
with the low Sentiments of Abundance of Perſons, who 
ſeem to have no other View in the great Places they 
q enjoy, but an Opportunity to enrich themſelves with 
N Eaſe, and we ſhall not ſcruple to conclude with Tully, 
i that there is no Vice ſo infamous, eſpecially in Perſons 
J nene 45250 5 ens 
| Tus Paſſion for Money is a Fault extremely diſho- 
| nourable to Men of Learning, as on the other Hand 1 
nothing gains them a greater Reputation, than the J 
looking upon Riches with Indifference, _ 5 
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* IS ſeldom we give a right Judgment of Objects 
IJ that have a fplendid Appearance, and ſtrike up- 
on the Eyes with external Luſter. There are few Per- 
Tons, who hear of the famous Pyramids of Egypt, with- 

| out btivgtrarſported with Acmiration, and extolling 
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Buildings of private Terſons. Tull 4 taking | into his 
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the Grandeur and Magnificence of the Princes who: 
raiſed them. And yet I queſtion, whether this Ad- 


miration be well grounded, or thoſe enormous Piles of 


Building, - which coſt ſuch immenſe Sums, and occa- 
ſioned the Loſs of ſo. many Men who were employed 
about them, which ſerved. only for Pomp-and Oſtenta- 
tion, without being deſigned for any ſolid Uſe, I queſ- 
tion, I ſay, whether ſuch Buildings: deſerve to be ſpoke- 
of with ſo much. Commendation. 

TRUE Greatneſs does not conſiſt in deſiring « or doing 
what a diſordered Imagination, or a popular Error, 
repreſent as great and.magnificent, It does not con- 
ſiſt in making difficult Attempts, - purely becauſe they 
are difficult. Nor is it affected with what ſeems won- 
derful, or draven away by the Pleaſure of ſurmounting, 
Impoſlibilities, as Hiſtory relates of Nero, that every 
Thing that ſeemed unlikely to.be-performed, had with. 
him the Air of Grandeur.  Erat incredibilium cupitor. 

.CIGER® was of Opinion, that only ſuch Works and. 
Buildings were really deſerving our Admiration, as. 
were deſigned for ſome. public Benefit, ſuch as Aque- 
ducts, City-Walls, Citadels, Arſenals, and Sea-Ports. 

HR obſerves, that Pericks, the principal Man in. 
Greece, was juſtly blamed for exhauſting the public 


Treaſure in adorning the.City of 4thens,. and enriching. 


it with ſuperfluous Ornaments. The Romans, from 
the Foundation of the Empire, had a very different 
Taſte.. They aimed. at Grandeur, but in ſuch Matters. 


only as concerned Religion, or the public Advantage. 


Livy obſerves, that under Tarquinius Superbus, they fi- 
niſhed a Work for the Conveyance of the Waters of 
the Town; and laid the Foundations of the Capitol 


with ſuch Magnificence, as after Ages have ſcarce been 


able to imitate; and we: to this Day admire the Strength 
and Beauty of che public Ways, which were raiſed 
by the. Romans in ſeveral Places, and {till ſubſiſt almoſt 
unbroken through the Courſe of fo many Ages, 
Arx Judgment is to be given withReference to the 
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Conſideration what Sort of a Houſe is fitting for a Per- 


ſon of Diſtinction and Honour, lays it down as certain, 


that Lodging, and the other neceſſary Uſes of a Houſe, 
ſhould be principally aimed at; to which a ſecond: 
View might be added, with regard to-Convenience and 
Dignity ;. but he particularly recommends the avoiding” 
all Extravagance in Magnificence and Expence, as the 
Example never fails of becoming prejudicial and conta- 
gious, Men being generally apt not only to imitate, 
but to exceed others in this particular, Who, ſays 
Tally, has rivaled the famous Lucullus in his Virtues ? 
But how many have followed his Example in the Ex- 
pence of his Buildings? And in our own Days we can 
mention Abundance of Families, which have either been 


entirely ruined, or remarkably injured, by the Paſſion 


of building magnificent Houſes in Town or Country, 
which abſorb the moſt ſubſtantial Riches of a Family, 
and ſoon paſs into the Hands of Strangers, who reap 
the Advantage of the firſt Owner's Folly. And this 

ſhould lead ſuch Perſons, as are entruſted with the E- 


ducation of Youth, toe. caution. them early 8 ſo 


common and ſo dangerous 4 Taſte. N 
Tas ancient Romans were in à very different way 


of Thinking. Plutarch makes mention of one Ælius 


Tubero in the Life of Paulus Emilius, Whom he calls an 


excellent Man, and one that ſupparted Poverty in a 


more noble and generous Manner than any other N- 


man. There were ſixteen near Relations, all of the 


lian Family and Name, who had only one little 
Houſe in Town, and another in the Country, where 
they all lived together with their Wires, and a great 


many little Children. 


Ao the ancient Romans, it was not the Hoſe 
which honored the Maſter, but the Maſter who brought. 
Honour to the Houſe. A Cottage with them became 
as auguſt as a Temple, when Juſtice, Generoſity, Pro-- 
bity, Sincerity, and Honor were lodged in it; and 
how can a Houſe be called ſmall, which contains 1. 
— and ſo great Virtues? ns 
Tas 
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Tux Taſte for Modeſty in Buildings, * a itte 
gard for all Expenfiveneſs in this Particular, paſſed from 
the Republic to the Empire, and from private Men to 
the Emperors in Perſon. 

TRAFAN placed a Glory in building little, that hs 
might be the better able to ſupport the ancient Edific- 
es. lem tam parcus in ædificando, quam diligens in tu- 
endo. He ſet no Value upon whatever adminiftred to 
Oſtentation and Vanity. He underſtood, ſays Pliny, 
wherein the trueGlory of a Prince conſiſted. He knew 

that Statues, triumphal Arches, and Buildings, were 
table to periſh by Fire and Age, or the Fancy of a 
Succeſſor; but that he, who deſpiſes Ambition, who 
governs his Paſſion, and ſets Bounds to abſolute Pow- 
er, is extolled by all the World during his Life, and 
even after his Death, when er N is conftrained to 
praiſe him. 

Tun Event ſhew'd that he was in the Right. Alex- 
ander Severus repaired ſeveral Works of Trajan's, and 
cauſed that Emperor's Name to be fixed upon them all, 
without allowing his own to be placed in its Stead. 
All the great Emperors exerciſed the ſame Moderation, 


and we fee to this Day that more Medals have been 


ftruck to the Glory of ſuch Princes as have repaired 
public Buildings, and the Monuments of their Prede- 


ceſlors, than in Honor of Mods who have raiſed new 
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TOTHING of all this kes a Man gester or 
more deſerving becauſe nothing of all this makes 
aPart of himſelf, but is all external, and entirely foreign 
to him. And yet the moſt Part of Mankind place 
their Greatneſs in theſe. They look upon themſelves as 
mixed and mcorporated with all around them, their 
Furniture, Dreſs, and Equipage. They ſwell and en- 
2 the Idea So form of * as much as they 


| 
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. 
can, from theſe outward Circumſtances. From theſe 
they think they are great, and flatter themſelves, that 
they appear ſo in the Eyes of others. | 

Bur to paſs a right Judgment upon their Greatneſs, 
we ſhould examine them in themſelves, and ſet aſide for 
a few Moments their Train and Retinue. We ſhould 
then find, that they appear great and advanced, by be- 
ing conſidered as raiſed upon a Baſis, Strip them off 
this Advantage, and reduce them to their proper Stan- 
dard, to their juſt Proportion, and the vain Phantom 
will vaniſh. Their Outſide is rich and fine, like the 
Walks of their Apartments ; within there is often 
nought but Meanneſs, Baſeneſs, and Poverty, and a 
frightful Vacancy of all Merit; and ſome Times even 
this fine outward Shew conceals the moſt enormous 
Crimes and ſhameful Irregularities | 

GOD, ſays Seneca, could not have caſt a — 
Reproach and Diſgrace upon thoſe outward Advanta- 

es, which are the Object of our Deſires, than by con- 
1 them, as he often does, upon ſorry Wretches, 
and denying them uſually to Men of the greateſt Pro- 
bity. To how great an Extremity indeed will theſe 
laſt be reduced, if Men were to be judged by their Out- 
ſide? How often would the moſt folid Merit have 
been miſtaken, and expoſed even to Contempt, becauſe 
concealed under a mean Habit, and a diſcouraging Ap- 

rance ? 

Philopemen, the greateſt Soldier of his Age in Greece, 
who conferred ſo much Honor upon the Republic of 
the Achaiant, by his extraordinary Merit, and whom the 
Romans have called by Way of Admiration, the laſt of the 
Greeks; this Philopæmen was uſually clad in a very plain 
Dreſs, and often went Abroad without any Servant or 
Attendance. In this Condition he came alone to the 
Houſe of a Friend who had invited him to Dinner. The 
Miſtreſs of the Family, who expected the General of 

the Achaians, took him for a Servant, and begged he 
would give her his Aſſiſtance in the Kitchen, becauſe 

1 — was abſent. Philopemen wi ithout Cere. 


mony 


f r 
mony threw off his Cloak, and fell to the cleaving of 
Wood. The Huſband coming in at that Inftant, and 
ſurprized at the Odneſs of the Sight, © How now, Phi- 
© lopemen, ſays he, What's the Meaning of this? Oh, 
anſwered the other, I am paying the Intereſt of my bad 
Looks. Lo, EL 
Scipio Emilianus, who lived four and fifty Years, ne- 
ver made any Acquiſition in all his Life, and when he 
died, left only four and forty Marks of Silver Plate, 
and three of Gold, tho' he had been Maſter of all the 
Wealth of Carthage, and had enriched the Soldiers 
more than any other General. Being deputed by the | 
Senate of Rome, with full Powers to reſtore Difcipline, 
in the Towns and Provinces, and to inſpect Kings and 
Nations, though deſcended from one of the moſt illuſ- 
trious Families in Rome, and adopted into one of the 
richeſt, and though he had ſo auguſt a Character to 
ſupport the Name of the Roman Empire, he carried 
- with him but one Friend, and he was a Philoſopher, 
and five Servants, one of which dying upon the Road, 
he contented himſelf with the four which remained, 
till ſuch Time as he had one brought from Rome to ſup- 
ply his Place. As ſoon as he came to Alexandria with 
the ſmall Retinue, his Fame diſcovered him notwith- 
ſtanding all the Care his Modeſty had taken to prevent 
it, and drew all the City to meet him upon his landing. 
His Perſon alone, without any other Attendance than 
that of his Virtues, his Actions, and his Triumphs, 
were enough to extinguiſh, even in the Eyes of the Peo- 
ple, the vain Splendor of the King of Egypt, who was 
advanced to meet him with all his Court, and drew up- 
on him alone the Eyes, the Acclamations, and Ap- 
plauſes of all the World. "tt 
- TraesE Inftances teach us, that we ought not to value 
Men by their outward Appearance, any more than a 
-- Horſe by his Trappings. An extraordinary Merit may 
ly hid-under a mean Habit, as a rich Garment may co- 
ver enormous Vices, They ſhew -us, in the ſecond 
Place, that greater Courage and Reſolution is required 
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L 2 Þ 
than one would eaſily i imagine, to become ſuperior to 
popular Opinions, and not be touched with a Kind of 
Shame, which the World is pleaſed to tix upon a plgjs 
poor, and frugal Manner of Living. 

AGESILAUS, King of Lacedemeng. was herein 


greater Philoſopher than Seneca. A Spartan Educati- 
on had arm'd him againſt this falſe Shame. 


aff 


the King of Perſia, had: deſired to treat of Peace with 
him; and the Interview was appointed in the open. 
Field. The firſt appeared in all the Pomp and Luxury 
of the Perſian Court: He was cloathed in a purple Robe 
embroidered with Gold and Silver, 
was ſpread with rich Carpets, and fine Cuſhions were 


laid to fit down upon. Ageſilaus, in a very plain Dreſs, 


without farther Ceremony, ſat himſelf down upon the 
Graſs. ' The Pride of the Perſian bluſhed at his Beha- 


viour, and not being able to hold out againſt ſach _ 
a Compariſon; paid Homage to the Plainneſs of the 


Lacedemonian, by following his Example. And. this, 
becauſea quite different Train, which far out-ſhone all 
the Gold and Silver of Perſia, ſurrounded 4ge/ilaus, 


and gained him Reverence; I mean, his Name, his 
Reputation, his Victories, and the Terror of his Arms, 


which made the Ee of . tremble even upon his 
Thad. 
Marcus Fa was ſtill more averde to every Thing 


that had the Air of Pomp.and Luxury. He lay upon | 


the bare Ground; at twelve Years old he took the 


Habit of a Philoſopher; ; he forbore the Uſe of Guards, 


the Imperial Ornaments, and the Enſigns of Honour, 
which were carried before the CGe/ars and the Augusti. 
Nor was this Conduct owing to his Ignorance of what 


was grand and beautiful, but to the juſter and purer 


Taſte he had of both, and to an intimate Perſuafion, 
that the greateſt Glory, and principal Duty of Man, 


eſpecially if in Power, and raiſed to a Place of Diſtinc-, 


tion, is ſo far to imitate the Deity, as to throw him 
ſelf i into a Sanden of ee as little as may be for 
himſelf 


Pharna- 
bazes, Governor of one of the Provinces belonging to 


The Ground 
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5 acer and doing all the good to others he is 12 825 
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Wx learn from Hiſtory, that the Roman Ladies' ge- 
nerouſly {tript themſelves of all their Jewels; and pre- 
ſented all their Gold and Silver, at one Time, to ena- 
ble the Republic to diſcharge a Vow made to Apollo, 
for which they had honorable Diſtinctions granted 
them; and at another, to redeem Rome from the Hands 
of the Gauls, which procured them the Right and Pri- 
vilege of being praiſed in a funeral Oration, as well as 
the Men. In the ſecond Punic War, the Widows in 
like Manner brought their Gold and Silver into the' 
public Treaſury, to aſſiſt the State in the extreme Ne- 
. under which it groaned. 
Tux famous Cornelia, Daughter to the great Scipio, 
and Mother to the Gracchi, is univerſally known. Her 
Extraction was the nobleſt in Roms, and her Family 
the richeſt. A Lady of Campania, coming to make 
her a Viſit, and lodging in her Houſe, diſplayed with 
Pomp whatever was then moſt faſhionable and valua- 
ble for the Toilette, Gold and Silver, Jewels, Dia- 
monds, Bracelets, Pendants, and all that Apparatus 
which the Ancients called Mundum muliebrem. She 
expected to find ſomewhat ſtill finer in the Houſe of a 
Perſon of her Quality, and deſired very importunately 

to ſee her Toilette. Cornelia artfully prolonged the 
0 till ſuch Time as her Children came 
Home, who were then gone to the public Schaols, 
and pointing to them as they entred, See here, ſays 
 « ſhe, are my Jewels.* Et bac, inquit, ornamenta mea 
funt. We need only examine our own Thoughts in 
Relation to theſe two Ladies, to find out how far ſu- 

rior the noble Simplicity of the one Was to the vain 
Wente of "ny other, 
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Luxury in eating and drinking. 


HIS was carried in the Declenſion of the Re- 
public to an almoſt incredible Exceſs, and un- 
der the Emperors they ſtill outwent the Practice of 
their Predeceſſors. 
LUCULLUS, who in othet Reſpects was a Man of 
excellent Qualities, upon his Return from his Cam- 
paigus, attempted to ſubſtitute the Glory of Magnifi- 
.. cence to that of his Arms and Battles, and turn'd all his 
Studies that Way. He laid out immenſe Sums upon his 
. Houſes and Gardens, and was {till more expenſive at his 
Table. He required it every Day to be ſerved up is the 
. ſame ſumptuous Manner, tho' no Body was to dine with 
him. As his Steward was one Day excuſing the Mean- 
neſs of his Dinner, becauſe there was no Company, 
Did you not know, ſays he, that Lucullus was to eat 
at Lucullus's Houſe to Day.“ Tully. and Pompey not 
glving Credit to the Reports of his ordinary Magnifi- 
cence, were reſolved one Day to ſurprize him, and be 


fatisfied whether it was ſo or not. And meeting him N 


in Public; they invited themſelves, and would not al- 
low him to give any Directions to his Domeſtics about 
their Entertainment. He therefore barely ordered, 
that Dinner ſhould be ſerved up in the Hall of Atoll. 5 
The Entertainment was got ready with ſo much Cele- 
rity and Opulencę, as ſurpriſed and aſtoniſhed his Gueſts. 
They did not know that the Hall of Apollo was a Watch- 
word, and ſignified that the Feaſt {ſhould amount to 
fifty thouſand Drachms. 
Ix good Eating and Drinking were capable ala pro- 
ng ſolid Glory, Lucullus was the greateſt Man ef 
is Age. ; 
bi Wir is reported of the Emperor Probus, who | 
| holds one of the firſt Places in the Number of great 
Princes, and under whom the Roman Empire arrived at 
the higheſt Pitch of Happineſs, deſerves our Admirati- 
on. During his War with Perſia, as he was ſitting at 
1 Dinner u pon! the bareGround, and n. a Meſs of Pork 
2 i and 
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and Peas, Word was brought him chat the Perf an Am- 
baſſadors were arrived. Without changing either his 
Poſture or Dreſs, which was no other than a Purple 
Coat, but made of Wool, and a Cap which he wore 
for Want of Hair, he ordered them to be introduced, 
and told them, that he was the Emperor, and they 
might go and tell their Maſter, that if he did not take 
Care, he would, in a Month's Time, lay all his Fields 
as naked of Trees and Corn, as his Head was of Hairs; 
and, at the ſame Time, he took off his Cap, to make 
them the better comprehend his Meaning. He then 
"Invited them to eat Part of his Dinner, in caſe they 
Were hungry; it not, they had nothing to do but to 
- go back immediately, The Ambaſſadors made” their 
"Report to their Prince, who was in a terrible Fright, 
as well as his Soldiers, that they had to deal with a 
People who were ſuch profeſſed Enemies to Luxury 
and Pleaſures. * He came in Perſon to meet the Empe- 
by or and granted him whatever he demanded. 

By comparing all I have hitherto mentioned con- 
cerning Pomp and Simplicity; on the one Side, what - 
ever is apt to make a ſplendid Appearance, Riches, 

magnificent Buildings, 9 re, fine Cloaths, and a 
Table moſt ſumptuouſly and delicately ſpread; and on 
the other, Poverty, Simplicity, Frugality and Modeſ- 
ty, but attended with Victories, Triumphs, Conſul- 
-Mips, dictatorial Power, and the Empire of the World; 
I leave it to the Judgment of any Man of good Senſe and 
_ Reaſon, on which Side lies the noble and great, and 
which he thinks deſerves moſt his Eſteem and Admira- 
tion. The Deciſion will not be difficult. And 'tis 
this natural and unſtudied Sentiment which J look up- 
on as the Rule of good Taſte in the Point of ſolid 


1 Gery and real Grandeur. * © 


IN quoting theſe ancient Exyinbles bf Modeſty. and 
Flugeliey, J have no Deſign of propoſing them as per- 
fect Models for us to follow. Our Age and Manners 
cannot bear with ſo maſculine and robuſt a Virtue. 
were are, beſides, bertain Ruler” of Wer to b. 
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may be reduced to an honeſt and commendable Medi- 


But ſure we ought to be much concerned and aſhamed 
to ſee how far the ancient Pagans have outſtriped us in 


10 confirm ourſelves in a ſmall Degree to thoſe primi- 
tive Rules, tho' we are not happy enough to have any 
longer the Courage and Ne of een to n 


| * ſpoke of, thoſe Men of extraordinary Talents and 


the Dignity of their Station, or the Majeſty of the 


and Admiration of Poſterity. Can any private Perſon 
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obſerved, and in every State and Condition, Things 


ocrity, which will juſtify and correct the Uſe of them. 


Virtue and tis our Duty to take ſome Pains at leaſt 


in Perfection 
I DESIiIRE to know, heqkile thoſe great Princes I 


ſuperior Genius, had not the. Taſte of real Greatneſs 
and ſolid Glory; whether all Nations and Ages have 
been miſtaken in the high Encomiums they have given; 
and whether any one ever ventured to charge them 
with having debaſed either the Nobility of their Birth, 


Empire; and whether, on the other Hand, theſe were 
not the Qualities which raiſed them the higher, and 
have univerſally drawn upon them the Eſteem, Love, 
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now imagine himſelf a better Judge of reat Glory than 
they were, or ſhould he think himſelf unhappy, or 
diſhonored, by being found in ſuch illuſtrious Com- 
pany, and ſtanding by a Trajan, an Antonius, Or a 
Marcus Aurelius? Shall we. pay a greater Regard —_ 
to an Apicius, who, ſetting up for a perfect Maſter ian 
the Art of Cookery, infected and corrupted his age 
by that wretched-Science ? Qui ſcientiam popine pro- 
feſſus,  diſciplinaJua ſeculum infrcit. Shall we prefer to 
the great Examples I have quoted, thoſe of Caligula, 
Ness, 0 Otho, Vitellius, GCommodus, or Heliogabalus? For, 
«thro? an ineſtimable Happineſs, all the good Emperors 
in general, and without Exception, have been of the 
Chanaltin I here recommend; and all the bad Empe- 
rors in general, are found in the RE og With 
all the Vices which 1 nn, 11 1 I 


Em. 
| Of Honors and Preferments. 
Por: of Preferment, and the Marks of Reſpect 
an 


nexed to them, may have where withal-to flat- 

ter the Ambition and Vanity of Mankind, but in them- 
ſelvesdo not procure them any realGlory or ſolid Great- 
_ neſs, as they are foreign to them, as they are not always 
the Proof and Recompence of Merit, as they add no- 

_ thing*to the good Qualities either of Body or Mind, as 
they correct none of our Faults, but often, on the con- 
_ trary, ſerve only to multiply and make them more re- 
markable, by making them public, and expoſing 
them to a clearer View, Good Judges, without ſuf- 


_ ering themſelves to be carried away by a vain Shew, 


have ever looked upon high Poſts as a Burden which 
they were loaded with, rather than honoured by; and 
the higher they have been raiſed, the heavier and more 
dreadful the Weight has appeared. There is nothing 
_ #trikes ſo much upon the Eyes of Mankind, as Royalty 
and ſovereign Power, and nothing, at the fame Time, 
is more grievous and burdenſome. The Glory which 
farrounds it, makes us deſervedly admire ſuch Perſons 


| ö as have had the Courage to refuſe it; and the Labor 
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and Pains which are inſeparable from it, make us ftill 
more admire ſuch as rightly diſcharge all the Duties 
belonging to it. 
rds and Probus, who did ſo nigh 1 to 
| their Station, were both advanced to the Empire a- 
gainſt their Inclination. The firſt urged his great Age 
and Weakneſs, as diſabling him from marching at the 
Head of an Army; ; but the whole Senate anſwered, 
that the Empire was entruſted to his Underſtanding and 
Prudence, and that it was his Merit they choſe, and 
not his Perſon. And a Letter which Probus wrote to 
one of the principal Officers of the Empire, fully lets 
us into his real Sentiments. I never defired, ſays he, 
the Place I poſſeſs; I was raiſed to ĩt againſt my Will, 
6 NG continue in it _ through an Apprehenion of ; 
o 8 


[ 223 ] 
© expoſing the Republic and myſelf to new Dangers 
by delerting it. 

THESE Examples ſhew us, that there is nothing 
really great in Poſts of Honour, but the Danger which 
ſurrounds them; that the trueſt Glory lies in a generous - 
Contempt of them; or in accepting them only for the 
public Good; that ſolid Greatneſs conſiſts in the Re- 
nunciation of Greatneſs itſelf; that a Man becomes a 
SGlave to it from the Moment he is fond of it, and that 
he is ene to it weg TH 25 eg e it. 5 55 
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5 f 2 noble Birth, 22 and Reputation, 


1 Jon all theſe under one Title, though very diffe- 
rent in themſelves, becauſe they have all ſome 
Thing in them extremely flattering, and apt to miſ- 
lead, and ſeem to contain ſomewbhat more perſonal and 
f peculiar to thoſe who poſſeſs them. But though they 
are ſuperior in Degree to the other Advantages already 
ſpoke of, yet ſolid Glory and ene do notwith- 
c tanding not c! in them. 
0 Of Vittorzmes. 4 
17 has be any Thing capable 05 — 2 Man 2 a- 
deen the State of Humanity, and giving him a diftin- 
guiſhing Superiority above the reſt of Mankind, it ſeems 
to be the Glory which ariſes from Battles and Victories. 


"” 


A Prince, a General, marching at the Head of a nu= 


merous Army, whoſe Eyes are all bent upon him; who, 
by a ſingle Signal, gives Action to that vaſt Body where- 
bs he is the Soul, and ſets an hundred thouſand Arms 

in Motion; who carries Terror and Conſternation along 
with him Wherever he goes; who ſees the ftrongett 
Ramparts and higheſt Towers fall low before him; at 


whoſe Prefence, in a Word, the whole Univerſe r 1 


bling and affrighted keeps Silence; ſuch a Man ſeems 
to be IE mighty g's Wy in Ru Meaſure 
ZE roR „„ : „„ . 
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„ Ap yet, if we e batten; and without Pre- 1 
Judice, examine the famous Heroes of Antiquity, thoſe 
Muſtrious Conquerors, we ſhall often find that this 
glittering Shew of warlike Actions is but a vain Phan- 
tom, which may impoſe upon us at a Diſtance, but 
diſappears and vaniſhes in Proportion as we give it a 
nearer View; and that all this pretended Glory has 
often had no other, Principle and Foundation, than. 
Ambition, Avarice, Injuſtice and Cruelty, © 

| Can we call the furious Difpoſition: of. folder, 

In which led him into diſtant and unknown Countries, 

[ only with a View to plunder them, by any other Name 
than Madneſs ? Was he wile for carrying off from every 
private Man, from every Country, what was held moſt 
dear and valuable, and for ſpreading Deſolation where- 

erer he came, beginning with Greece, to which he owed 

14 His Education? How intoxicated muſt he have been with 

=  _ Gloty, who thought the whole World too little for him? 

= He oneDay aſked a Pirate, whom he had taken, what 

= — Righthe thought he had to infeſt the Seas? The 

= fame, anſwered he boldly, that you have to ver- run 

the World. But becauſe I do it in a ſmall Veſſel, I 

e am called a Robber.; and you are named a Conquer- 

or, for doing: it with a great Fleet. Ax very fifarp- 

Aniwer, and, what is more, a true nee. 

War was it that extinguiſhed" in the Heart of Go 
** all the Sentiments of Fidelity, Submiſſion, Juſtice, 
Humanity, and Gratitude he owed to his Republie, 

who had taken him from the reſt of the Citizens to ad- 
vance him to the higheſt Offices: of Command, and la- 
viſhly beſtow! on him Honors and Preferments, but an 
- immoderate Ambition, aud an Illuſion: of falſe Glory, 
which: inſpired him with an ardent Defire of ſeeing all 

Mankind under Subjection to him, and led him to clay, 

that he would rather chuſe to be the principal Man in a 

Village, than the ſecond in Rome? What other Motive 

anduced him to turn thoſe very Arms againſt his Coun- 

try, ſhe had put into his Hands. to be employed againſt 

de Enemies of the State, and to make Uſe of "= the 
OWer. 
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Power and Greatneſs he held only of her, to put her 
to the Sword, after having deluged her in the Blood ef 
her Children ? He donbtleſs thought, as Civilis the 
Chief of the Rebels, who endeavoured to ſhake off the 
| Roman Yoke, had expreſſed it, that nothing was unlaw- 
ful to a Man who had taken up Arms, nor any Body 

accountable for a Victory; victoriæ rationem non reddi. 
To paſs a right and ſound Judgment upon theſe fa- 
mous Conquerors, *tis neceſſary to teach Youth care- 
fully to diſtinguiſh what is valuable in them from what 
deſerves to be cenſured. In doing Juſtice to their 
Courage, Activity, Ability in Buſineſs, and Prudence, 
they mult be blamed for frequently miftaking the Uſe 
they ſhould have made of their great Qualifications, 
and employing ſuch Talents as in themſelves are always 


„ 


valuable to the Gratification of their Vices and Paſſions, 


Which ſhould have been made lublervieut only to Vir 
tue. 
| Of Nobility of Birth. 
Ir muſt he owned there is a powerful Charm in No- 
chile of Birth, and: the Antiquity of Families, to pro- 
| cure Eſteem, and gain upon the Inclinations of Man- 
kind. This Relpect, which it is natural to have for 
noble Men, is a Kind of Homage we think ourſelves 
ſtill obliged to pay to the Memory of their Anceſtors, 
for the great Services they have done the State, and 
is the continued Payment of a Debt which could not 
fully be diſcharged to them in Perſon, ae 19: ns 
\ Reaſon extends to all their Poſterity. 1 
BESsIDES the Tye of Gratitude, which engages us 
not to limit our Reſpect for great Men to the Time 
wherein they hved, as they do not themſelves confine 
© their Zeal to ſuch narrow Bounds, but ſtrive to become 
uſeful to future Ages, the public Intereſt requires, 
that we ſhould pay this Tribute of Honor and Regard 
to their Deſcendants, as it is an Engagement to them to 
ſupport and perpetuate the Reputation of their Ancel- 
"rs in their Fawuy, by eofenyeuring © to rene * 
. \ + * „ 2 Q 
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Ao the ſame Virtues, which have ine their Prede- i *© 
ceſſors ſo illuſtriaus. ; 
Bur to make this Honor blob is paid to Nobility 
a real Homage, it muſt be voluntary, and proceed from 
the Heart. The Moment tis claimed as a Debt, or 5 
forcibly demanded, the Right to it is loſt, and it | 
changes into Hatred and Contempt. People are too 
well pleaſed with themſelves not to be offended at the 
Haughtineſs of a Man who thinks every Thing is due 
to him becauſe he is well- born, and looks down from 
the Height of his own Station with Contempt upon the 
reſt of Mankind. For what mighty Glory is it, in Re- 
ality, to reckon up a long Series of Anceſtors illuſtrious 
© by their Virtues, without bearing any Reſemblance to 
. them ? Is the Merit of others transferred-upon us? Or 
will a large Collection of Family Pictures hung round a 
HFlall, make a Man conſiderable? If the Honor of 
Families conſiſts in their being able to trace their Pedi 
gree to diſtant Ages, till they loſe themſelves in the 
Darkneſs of an obſcure and unknown Antiquity, we 
are all equally noble in that Relpett ; for we had $i 
an Origin equally ancient. | 
Wx muſt therefore return to the naly — of true 
* Nobility, which is Virtue and Merit. *Tis-honourable 
= to ſupport the Glory of one's Anceſtors by Actions 
1 which correſpond with their Reputation ; and it is 
alſo glorious to leave a Title to one's Deſcendants, 
which is not borrowed of our Predeceſſors; to become 
the Head and Author of our own Nobility; and, to uſe 
the Expreſſion of Tiberius, who was deſirous of hiding 
the Defect of Birth in Curtius Rufus, tho* otherwiſe. a 
very great Man, to be born of One's own ſelf. 
I I cannot, ſaid formerly an illuſtrious Roman, mbo | 
_*. was reproached by the Nobility for his low Extracti- 
on, publicly produce the Portraits of my Anceſtors, 
« their Triumphs, nor their Conſulſhips; but if Need 
be, I can produce the military Rewards I have been 
* 1 —— with, I can ſhew the Scars of the Wounds 
* received i in aghting for my Oy. Theſe 
5 are 
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are e my portraits, theſe my Title to Nobility, which” 


I have not borrowed from my Anceſtors, but acquir- 
ed by the Labours and Dangers I have undergone.” 
Tux Emperor Veſpaſian, without being aſhamed: of 


an Object which continually renewed the Remem- 


brance of his Original, went conſtantly every Vear, 
even after he came to the Empire, to paſs his Summer 
in a ſmall Country-Houſe near Rieti, where he was 


born, and to which he would never make any Addi- 


tion or Embelliſhment, His Son Titus cauſed himſelf 
to be carried thither in his laſt Illneſs, that he might 
die in the Place where his Father had begun and ended 


his Days. Pertinax, the greateſt Man of his Age, and 


foon after advanced to the Empire, during: the three 
Years he tarried in Liguria, lodged in his Father's 
Houſe ;' and raiſing a great Number of fine Buildings 
around it, he left the Cottage in the Midſt, an illuſtri- 
ous Monument of his low Birth, and his Greatneſs of 
Soul. One would think that theſe Princes affected to 
recal the Memory of their former Condition, ſo much 
the Greatneſs of their. perſonal Merit (ſenſible 3 it could 
ſuſtain itſelf) was above any outward Support. In 


| ſhort, we do not ſee that throughout the whole Roman 


Empire, that any Body ever reproached them with the 
Obſcurity of their Original, or abated one Title of the 
Veneration their Virtues procured 1 upon this 
Account. 

JOHN de meer Cardinal de Viviers, wh reſided | 
at the Council of Conſtance as Dean of the Cardinals, 


had been a Hog-driver in his Infancy. Some Monks 


paſſing by as he was buſied in that ſorry Imployment, 
and taking Notice of his Wit and Vivacity, offered to 
carry him to Rome, and bring him up to Study. The 
Boy accepted oſ their Offer, and went ſtraight to a 
Shoe- maker to buy a Pair of Shoes for his Journey; 
the Shoe -maker truſted him with Part of the Price, and 
told him, ſmiling, he ſhould pay the reſt when he was 
made a Cardinal. He became a Cardinal in Reality, 
ö and was not vny not unmindful of his former low Con- 
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Miton, but took Care to perpetuate the Memory of it. 
In a Chapel he built at Geneva, over-againſt the Gate 
of St Peter's Church, he cauſed this Adventure to be 
engraved, where he is repreſented young, and with- 
out Shoes, keeping Hogs under a Tree; and all around 
the Walls are the Figures of Shoes, to expreſs the Fa- 
vour he had received from the Shoemaker. 'T _ Mo- 

nument is {till ſubſiſting at Geneva, 
| Of Talents of the Mind. 
How ſplendid ſoever the Glory of Arms and Birth 
= mayappear, there is ſtill ſomeThing which morenearly 
"1 concerns us in the Honor ariſing from Learning and the 
| Talents of the Mind. This ſeems to be more our 
-Þ own Product, and a Matter wholly peculiar to us. Tis 
not limited, like that of Arms, to certain Times and 
| Occaſions, nor depends upon a thouſand foreign Aſſiſt- 
| ances. It gives a Man a Superiority far more agreea- 
ble, than that which proceeds from Riches, Birth, or 
Employments, as'theſe are all external ; whereas the 
Mind is properly our own, and rather is ourſelves, and 
enters into our very Eſſence. - _. 
Tur it is not the Mind alone which 0 the folid 
* Glory of a Man. | Suppoſe him excellent in himſelf, 
1. and ſet off with the Knowledge of ævery Thing that is 
ic - moſt curious in the Sciences, Philoſophy, Mathema- 
tics, Hiſtory, the Belles Lettres, Poetry and Eloquence. 
All theſe make a Man learned, but do not make him 
= good. Nen faciunt bonvs iſta, Jed doctos. And if a 
= Man be only learned, What is he oft but a vain, obſti- 
nate Creature, full of himſelf, and deſpiſing all others, 
E and in ohe Word, an Anima of Glory ? For thus Tertul- 
+ lian deſcribes the moſt Rams among the Heathens, | 
Animal gloria, _ 
| Cax any Thing be more pitiful, or more contempti- 
| ble, than ſuch a Man, vainly puffed up with the Noti- 
on of his own Learning and Abilities, greedy and inſa- 
tiable after Praiſe, feeding upon Wind and Smoke, and 
ſtriving only to live in the Opinion of others? Philip, 
11 the F ae of Alexander the Great, OS _— N 
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the Ridiculouſneſs of this Fault in a Phyſician named 


Menecrates, who had the Vanity to take upon himſelf 


the Sirname of Jupiter Servator, upon Account of ſome 
extraordinary Cures he had wrought, which he attribut- 


ed wholly to his own Skill. Having invited him to Din- 
ner; he was placed at a Table by himſelf, on which was 
ſerved up a Veſlel ſmoking with Incenſe. The Doc- 


tor at firſt thought himſelf highly henored, but having 


nothing to eat during the reſt of the Entertainment, he 
ſoon perceived the Meaning of the Smoke of the] ncenft ez 
and thus ferving for a Laughing · Stock to the reſt of the 
Company, he carried from the Feaſt, with the Title of 
Jußiter, his Hunger unſatisfied, and the Shame he had 
ſo juſtly deſerved in aſcribing the. Succeſs to his own 
Aude, which was derived from Heaven. 

WHAT therefore is capable of procuring Honour i in 
Learning,and the Talents of the Mind, is not the Learn- 
ing itſelf, nor the Talents of the Mind, but che good Uſe 
that is made of them; and we may truly ſay, that Mo- 
deſty infinitely advances the Value and Glory of them 


above any other Circumſtance. Tis a Pleaſure to ſee 
great Men ſome Times owning themſelves in theWrong, 
as the famous Hippocrates has done in Relation to one 


of the Sutures of the Skull, about which he had beea - 
led into a Miſtake. Such a Confeſſion, as Celſus ob- 
ſerves, referring to the Paſſage I am ſpeaking of, ſup- 
poſes an. uncommon Fund of Merit in the Perſon that. 


makes it, and an Elevation of Soul which is very ſen- 


ſible that ſuch Slips are not capable of being any Pre- 


judice to it; whereas a little Mind, which cannot hide 


its Poverty, is careful to run no Riſk, nor willingly to 
loſe the ſmalleſt Share of the little it poſſeſſes. Ld + 
e Reputation. | D 
Tu is is looked u pon as the deareſt and moſt valuable 

T reaſure belonging to Mankind, even by Perſons of the 


. greateſt Probity; and an Indifference concerning it, and 
much more the deſpiſing it, ſeem abſolutely diſallowable. 


What can be expected ndecdfrom one that is unconcerne 
cont the Judgment which he, relt of the Wor Id, and. 
"i * Pe- 
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| _ eſpecially Men of Honeſty, mall paſs upon his Conduct 


Tis not only, as Tully obſerves, the Sign of Pride and 
Conceitedneſs, but the Mark of having perfectly aban- 
doned all 5 DET BOLL OTHEITN o 
AND yet to be over-ſolicitous after Praiſe, to be 
greedy of it, and eager in purſuing it, and to ſeem in 
ſome Meaſure to beg it, inſtead of being the Character 
of a great Soul, is the moſt certain Sign of a vain and 
Ught Diſpoſition, which feeds upon Wind, and takes 
the Shadow for the Subſtance, oO - 
Tur this is the Weakneſs of the moſt Part of Man- 
kind, and ſome Times even of ſuch as are diſtinguiſh - 
ed by peculiar Merit, which leads them often to ſeek 
for Glory where it is not to be found, © | 
PHILIP of Macedon was not the moſt ſcrupulous in 
bis Choice of the Means which were to procure him a 
ſolid Reputation, He was fond of every Kind of 
Glory, and on every Subject, He was an Orator, 
valn of his Eloquenee, He reckoned upon the Viftories 
his Chariots had gained in the Olympic Games, and 
took great Care to have them engraved on his Coins, | 
He gave Lectures on Muſic, and undertook to correct 
the Maſters of it z which occaſioned one of them to 
make that jngenious Anſwer, which, without offend- 
ing him, might eaſily have let him into his Miſtake, 
. God forbid, Sir, you ſhould ever be fo unhappy as te know 
' theſe Matters better than I de. He himſelf gave a like 


. - Leſſon to his Son, upon obſerving an Entertainment 


Weight and Importance, 


that he had ſhewed too much Skill ja Muſic ; Are yer 
not aſhamed, ſays he to him, that you van ſing fo well P 
In ſhort, there are certain Branches of Knowledge, 
which are very commendable in particular People, 
whoſe Buſineſs It is to follow them, that a Prince ought 
but QOightly to be acquainted with, as It would be be- 
low him to affect n greater Skill in them, and as his 


* 


Time ought to be taken up with Matters of more 


Mo, who did not want for Wit and Spirit, was 
blamed for neglecting the Occupations proper to his 


W 
| 
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Station, and amuſing himſelf with Engraving, Paints 
ing, Singing, and driving of Chariots, A Prince, 
who has a Taſte for true Glory, does not aſpire to ſuch” 


a Reputation. He underſtands what it is deſerves his 
Application, and from what he ſhould abſtain; and how 


great an Inclination ſoever he may have for the Scien- 


ces, even thoſe that are moſt valuable, he does not give 
up himſelf entirely to them, but ttudies them in a 
princely Manner, i. e. with that ſober and diſcreet Mo- 
deration, which Tacitus admired in his Father-in-Law 
. Retinuit, uod off diffcillimum, ex fapientia 
modum : 

TULLY finds a pitiful Vanity | in the he Joy which . 
1 felt upon hearing himſelf praiſed by a poor 
Herb-Woman, as he was paſſing by. And yet he 
himſelf was much fonder of Commendation than the- 
Cree Orator, 

Tr1s he freely owns upon an Occaſion, where he 
ſurprifingly deſcribes the Effects of human Weakneſs. 
He was returning from Sicily, where he had been Queſ- 
tor, with a ſtrong Imagination, that nothing was talk'd 
of in Italy but himſelf, and that his veſtorſhip was a 
Subject in every Body's Mouth. Pafing by Puzzoli, 
whither the Baths had drawn Abundance of Compa- 
ny, Is it long, ſays ſomebody to him, ſince you left 
Nome? Pray, what is doing there? I, ſays he, in great 
Surprize, am juſt come from my Province. That's. 
true,; ſays the other, I beg Pardon, from 4rica. No, 
anſwers Tully, with an Air of Scorn and Indignation, 
from Sicily. Why, ſays a third, who pretended to know 
more than the reſt, don't you know that he has been _ 
* at Syracuſe ? Where indeed he had not, for his 
Province lay in a different Part of the Iſland. Tully was 
quite out of Countenance, and to get rid of the Affair, 
- threw himſelf into the Crowd, and ſo marched off: 
And this Adventure, he adds, was more uſeful to kim; 
than 5 the ears g ch he had "ROT We; Hou 
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Hrxcx we TRY a Copy of the greateſt Part of Man- 
kind, and often without their own perceiving it. For 
to hear Tully talk, he was as remote as poſſible from 
any fuch Weakneſs. NV. hil oft in me inane, ſays he to 
Brutus, neque enim debet. Nobody, ſays he again in a. 
Letter to Cato, was ever leſs fond of n 
aud the vain Applauſes of the People than l am. 
To comprehend the better how little and' mean this 
5050 is, we need but open our Eyes, and conſider 
how great and noble is the oppoſite Conduct. A few 
Particulars, which I ſhall here explain, will ſet the 
Matter in a clear Light. - 
I. Ta bear Pray with Pain, and to Heal 8851 One's, 
i elf with Modeſty. = 
| Tunis Virtue, which ſeems to throw a Veil over ale 
' molt glorious Actions, and is careful only to conceal 
them, ſerves to ſet them off the more, and oe: them a 


greater Luſter. 
Nek R, who took the Title of Emperor in the 


4 Falk, refuſed the Panegyric they would have ſpoke 


in his Praiſe, and made himſelf the more deſerving of 
it by the Motives upon which he refuſed it. Make, 

- 1ays'he, a Panegyrie upon the Commanders of old, that 

What they have done may teach us What we ſhould do. 

For tis a Jeſt to ſpeak in Praiſe of a Man that is alive, 
and eſpecially a Prince; tis not to commend him for 

doing well, but to flatter him in Hopes ef a Reward. 
For my own Part, I ſhould chuſe to be beloved en 
I live, and praiſed when F am dead. 

II. Heartily to contribute to the Reputation of there; . 
Sei pio Africanus, that he might procure his Brother 
the Conduct of the important War which was to be 

made apainſt-Antiochus the Great, engaged to ſerve un- 

der him, as one of his Lieutenants. In this ſubaltern 


5 Poſt, he was ſo far from ans to divide the 


Honour of the Victory with his Brother, that he made 

it both a Duty and a Pleaſure to leave the whole Glory 
ol it entirely to him, and to make him his Equal in 
n by che Deteat of an Enemy no leſs eo 


— 


is 


dable than Hannibal, and by the Title of Afiaticus, as 
I glorious as that of Aricanus. 
M. Aurelius, by a like Delicacy, and as generous a 
Diſregard of Glory, denied himſelf the Pleaſure of at- 
? tending upon his Daughter Lucilla into the Eaſt, whom 
he married to Lucius Verus, who was at that Time en- 
gaged in the War with Parthia, leſt his Preſence ſhould 
give a Check to the growing Reputation of his Son- in- 
Law, and ſeem to draw upon himſelf the Honor of 
| putting an End to. har! ee War, to the ates! 8 
: F vis 
-  EZLIUS,. the intimate Friend of the Comma Scipio, 
had twice pleaded in a very important Cauſe; and the 
Judges had twice ordered a more ample Enquiry. The 
Parties exhorting him not to be diſcouraged, he per- 
ſuaded them to put their Affair into the Hands of Galba, 
who was a fitter Perſon than he, to plead for them, 
as he ſpoke with more Force and Vehemence. In ſhort, 
Calla, in one ſingle Audience, carried all their Voices, 
and abſolutely gained his Cauſe. Such a diſintereſted 
ö Diſpoſition in Point of Reputation muſt be owned to 
have ſome Thing very great in it. But, ſays Cicero, it 
Was then cuſtomary to do Juſtice to another's Merit 
without Scruple. Erat omnium tum mos, ut Fan 
-effent in ſuum cuiquè tribuen do. 
I Hav always admired the Ingenuity. and Candor of 
| Virgil who was under no Apprebenſion, by introduc- 
ing Horace to Mæcenas, of raiſing himſelf a Rival, that 
+ might contend with him for Wit and Genius; and if 
not entirely carry away, yet divide with him the Fa- 
: vgurs-and. good Graces of their common Protector. 
But, ſays Horace, we do not live thus at hecenas's.. 
Never was Houſe more removed from mean Sentiments 
than his, nor a purer and more noble Manner of Li- 
ving any where praiſed, The Merit 9nd Credit of 


one never gave any Offence to another. Every one has 
his Eibee, and! Is. & content with | it, „ + Hay a 
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III. 76 ſucrifie bi own ae for the Gord of. 
| the Public. 
Tex are ſome Occaſions, where an et. Man 
is obliged to ſacrifice his Reputation to preferve his 
Virtue; to give up his Glory for a Time, that he might 
not part with his Conſcience, and march with a firm 
Refolation where Duty calls him amidft Reproach and 
Infamy, by courageouſly deſpiſing the Contempt that 
is fixed upon him. Nothing is a greater Sign of a 
ſteddy Adherence to Virtue, than a Sacrifice {0 gene- 
rous and ſo diſagreeable to human Nature. 
"PLUT ARCH obſerves, that Pericles, at a Time iden 
all the Citizens were crying out againſt him, and 
blaming his Conduct, like an able Pilot, who in a Storm 
regards only the Rules of his Art for faving the Ship, 
and overlooks the Cries, Lamentations, and Prayers 


of all around him; thatPericles, I ſay, after having ta- 


ken all poſſible Precautions for the Security of the 
State, purſued his own Scheme, without troubling 
himſelf about the Murmurs, Complainings, Threats, 
injurious Ballads, Railleries, n and ere 
throw out againſt him. 

FT IISs Example is well known, but is now ſcarce 
followed by any Body. Men are not attached to the 
State by any real Ties, they often ſerve the Public out 
of a View to private Intereſt. Upon the leaſt Diſguſt 
they quft the Service; and this Diſguſt is often found- 
el upon a falſe Notion of Honor, which-takes Offence 
at a very juſt Preference. There are few who talk 
and think like the Lacedemonian, that ſeeing himſelf 


2 left out of the new erected Council, ſaid he was over- 


joyed to find there were Three Hundred poo in * 
. Foe? were ns won pond . 
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_ Wherein ſolid G 5 y =- f Greatneſ eee. 


H ATEVER is onternal to a Man, 1 
FR may be common to good and bad, does not make 
him truly valuable. We * judge of a 9 the 
gart. 
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Heart. From thence proceed great Deſigus, g 


Actions, and great Virtues. Solid Glory, which can- 
not be imitated by Pride, nor equalled by Pomp, re- 
ſides in the Source of perfonal Qualifications, and no- 
bleSentiments. To be good, liberal, beneficent, and 
generous ; to valne Riches only for the Sake of diſtri- 
buting them, Places of Honour for the Service of our 
Country, Power and Credit to be in a Condition to 
ſuppreſs Vice and reward Virtue; to be really good 

without ſeeking to appear ſo; to bear Poverty nobly, 
to.ſuffer Injuries/and Affronts with Patience, to ſtifle 
Refentments, and do all Sorts of good Offices to an E- 
nemy, when we have it in our Power to be revenged 


on him; to prefer the public Good to every Thing be- 


fide, to ſacrifice our Wealth to it, our Repoſe, Life, 
and Reputation, if required ; this is what makes * 
truly great, and really deſerving of Eſteem. 


Faak E away Probity from the molt eminent Actions; : 


the moſt valuable Piſpoſitions, And what are they but 


Objects of Contempt? Are the Drunkenneſs of Alexans 
dier, the Murder of his beſt Friends, his inſatiable Thirſt 
after Praiſe and Flattery, and his Vanity in deſiring to 


paſs for the Son of Jupiter, though he did not believe - 
it himſelf, Are theſe conſiſtent with the Character of a 
great Prince? When we fee Marius, and after him 8 
la, pouring out the Blood of the Roman Citizens in vaſt | 
Streams, for the Eſtabliſhment of their own ee | 
Can we pay anyRegard to their Victories and 

Ox the other Hand, when we hear the — + — 
tus uſing that celebrated Expreſſion, My Friends, I habe 
It a Day, becauſe he had done Good to No-body; and 
another, upon being preſſed to ſign a Warrant for Exe: 
cution, faying, I could wiſh I knew not how to write; 
or the Emperor Theodofius, after having fer the Priſon- 
ers at Liberty on an Eaſter- Day, Would to God 1 could. 
alſo open the Graves, and give Life to the Dead; when we 
ſee a young Scipio courageouſly ſurmounting a Paſſion, 
Which overcomes the. greateſt. Part of Mankind; a 
__ another Occaſion giving Lectures of Continence 


— 


PPV 
md Wiſdom to à young Prince who had ſwerved from 


his Duty; when we ſee a Tribune of the People, a de- 
Llared Enemy of tlie ſaid Scipiv's, loudly engaged in his 


Defence againſt the unjuſt Accufers, who had conſpired 
his Deſtruction; and, laſtly, When we. read in Hiſto- 
ry any Actions of Liberality, Generoſity, Diſintereſted- 
neis, Clemency, or Forgetfulneſs of Injuries, is it in 


our Power to refuſe them our Eſteem: and Admiration, 
and do we not {till find ourſelves affected, after ſo ma- 
ny Ages paſt, with the bare Recital of them? 


4 a . *» 


When che great Conde commanded the Spaniſh Arm 

in Flanders, and laid Siege to one of the French Towns, 
a Soldier being ill- treated by a General Officer, and 
ſtruck ſeveral Times with a Cane for ſome diſreſpectful 


Words he had let fall, anſwered very coolly, that he 


ſhould ſoon make him repent of it. Fifteen Days after, 


the ſame general Officer ordered the Colonel of the 

Frenches, to find him out a bold and intrepid Fellow 
in his Regiment, for a notable Piece of Work he want- 
ed to be done, for which he promiſed a Reward of a 


hundred Piſtoles.. The Soldier we are ſpeaking of, who. | 
paſſed for the braveſt of his Regiment, offered his Ser- 


vice, and going with: thirty of his Comrades; which he 


was left to make Choice of himſelf, he diſcharged his 
Commiſſion, which was a very hazardous one, with 
incredible Courage and good Fortune. Upon his Re- 
turn, the General Officer highly commended him, and 
gave him the hundred Piſtoles he had promiſed. The 


Soldier preſently diſtributed them among hisComrades, 
ſaying he did not ſerve for Pay, and demanded only, 


that if his late Action feemed to deſerve any Recom- 
pence, they would make him an Officer. And now, 
Sir, adds he to the General Officer (who did not know 

him) I am the Soldier you: abuſed. ſo much fifteen Days 


ago, and I told you I would male you repent of it; The 


_  _-general Officer in great Admiration, and melting into 


— 
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Fears, threwehis Arms around his Neck, begged. his 
5 Pardon, and gave him a Commiſſion that very Day. 
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The great wund oel a Pleaſure in telling this Story, as 

: the braveſt Action in the Soldier he had ever heard of. 
HENMRT II. of France, (if I am not miſtaken) having 
offered the famous Henry de Mefmes the Place of Ad- 
vocate-General, he took the Liberty to repreſent to his 
Majeſty, that the Place was not vacant. It is, an- 
ſwered the King, becauſe I am diſſatisfied with the 
Perſon that fills it, Excuſe me, Sir, anſwered Henry de 


Meſimes, after having modeſtly ſpoke in Defence of the 


Perſon accuſed, I had rather tear up the Ground with 
my Nails, than enter into that Poſt through ſuch a Gate. 
The King gave Ear to his Remonſtrance, and con- 
tinued the Advocate-General in his Place; who com- 
ing the next Day to thank him for the Servites he . 
had done him, Henry de Mefmes would ſcarce accept of 
his Acknowledgments for an Action Which he ſaid was 
an indiſpenſible Duty, and could not have been omit- | 

ed without diſgracing himſelf for ever. # 
Ap here I muſt aſk, when we read of ſack AQi- | 
| ons, Can we poſſibly reſiſt the Impreſſion they make 
upon our Hearts? Tis the Voice and Teſtimony of an 
upright, ſound, and pure Nature, not yet corrupted . 
by ill Examples and bad Principles, which ſhould be the 


Rule of our Judgments, and in a Manner the Baſis of 


this Taſte of ſolid Glory and real Greatnefs I am no- 
ſpeaking of. And *tis our Buſineſs only to attend to 
this Voice, to conſult it univerſally, and conform to ĩt. 
- I Kxow very well, that ſomething elſe is reniidia; 
bean Precepts and Examples, to make a Man thus ſu- 
perior to the ſtrongeſt Paſſions, and that God alone can 


inſpire him with theſe Sentiments of Nobleneſs and a 


Grandeur, as the Heathens themſelves inform us. But 
we cannot too much inculcate theſe Principles upon 
Youth; and it were to be wiſhed they could never hear 


any gather Diſcourſe, and that theſe Precepts were con- 


tinually in their Ears. The principal Fruit of Hiſtor 
is to preſer ve and ſupport in them thoſe Sentiments of 
Probity and Integrity we bring into the World with us; 

| war? * they have wer ved from ene to draw: 9 ; 
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back by Degrees, and re-kindle in them thoſe preciou? 


Sparks, by frequent Examples of Virtne, 
WHEN, upon every Point of Hiſtory that is read to 
them; or ar leaſt upon the brighteſt and moſt impor- 


tant, they are aſked what they think; what ſeems beau- 


tiful, great, and commendable, and, on the other 
Hand, what a ppears blameable and contemptible, it 


dom om happens, but Youth anſwer juſtly and rational - 


4 ſound and equitable Judgment upon all 
atis As before them. Tis this Anſwer, this Judge- 


ment, which, as I have already faid, is in them the 

| Voice of Nature and right Reaſon, and cannot be ſuſ · 
pected as not being ſuggeſted to them, that becomes to 
them the Rule of a good Tafte with reſpect to ſolid Glo- 
ry and true Greatneſs. When they ſee a Regulus expoſ- 


ing himſelf to the moſt cruel Torments, rather than 


break his Word; a Cyrus and a Scipio making a public 
Profeſſion of Continence and Wiſdom ; all the ancient 


Romans, ſo iltuſtrious, and fo generally eſteemed, lead- 


ing a poor, frugal, and ſober Life; and, on the other 


Hand, ſee Actions of Treachery , Debauchery, Diſfo- 
hiteneſs, low and ſordid Avarice, in great and conſi - 


derable Perſons, they heſitate not - a Moment before 


they pronounce in Favour of the Side they ought. _ 


Ox wottld think nothing could be added to theſe 
noble.Sentiments which the Pagans give us of human 


Power and Greatneſs, or to the Examples of Virtue 


which 1 have quoted above in ſuch great Abundance. 
But let us hear what a wife Man ſays, who was brought 


up, not in the School of Plato or Socrates, but of Feſus 


Chriſt, 1 mean St Auguſtine, who, after having drawn 
the Character of a great Prince, teaches us, by one Cir- 


Ez cumſtance he adds to the Deſcriptions of the Ancients, 
=. wherein folid Glory confiſts, and how far Chriſtianity 
_ exceeds the Pagan Virtues, which were ee 


founded i in Vanity and Pride. 
W do not call Chriſtian Princes great and happy, 


e this Father, ſpeaking, of the Emperors, for 
2 * hating m—_ long, or — in Peace, and 
? L ene 
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„leaving their Children behind them on the Throne; 


© for having conquered the Enemies of the State, or 
ſuppreſſed an Inſurrection, Advantages, which are 
common to them with ſuch Princes as are Worſhip- 
bers of Devils. But we call them great and happy; 

vrhen they make Juſtice to flouriſh, and amidſt the 
< Praiſes that are given them, and the Reſpects that 
* are paid them, do not grow proud, but remember 
they are Men; when they ſubmit their Power to 
* the ſovereign Power of the Lord of Kings, and 
make it ſubſervient only to the Eſtabliſhment of true 
Religion; when they fear God, love him, and wor · 
„ ſhip him; when they value not their Kingdom in 
© Compariſon of him, and at the Time they are under 
no Apprehenſions of Rivals or Enemies; when they 
are ſlow to puniſh, and ready to pardon; when they 
« puniſh only for the Good of the State, and not the 
* Gratification of their own Vengeance, and pardon 


* only with a View to e and not to give Encou- 
8 2 to Wickedneſs; when, being obliged to 


* uſe Severity, they temper it with {ſome Action of 
* Mildneſs and Clemency; when they are ſo much the 
more reſerved in their Pleaſures, as they are more at 

Liberty to indulge themſelves in them; when they 
* rather chuſe to command their Paſſions, than to go- 
« vern all the Nations of the World; anD WHEN 
© THEY DO ALL THESE THINGS, NOT WITH A 


VIEW TO VAIN GLORY, BUT THROUGH THE 


© Lovg Of ETERNAL HAPPINESS," . - 


eee inchefFomerel eee 


noble Sentiments, and, at the ſame Time, ſo pure from 


all Self- Love and vain Glory. Hoc emnia faciunt, nen 
propter ardorem inanis gloriæ, ſed propter caritatem fali- 
citatis æternæ. Nothing but the School of Chriſt was 


capable of raiſing Man to ſo high a ee of Perfection, 


as to make him abſolutely forget himſelf in the Midſt af 
the greateſt Actions, that he might refer them only to 
_ GOP, wherein his entire Greatneſs and Glory eonſiſts. 
For whilſt a Man continues wrapt up in himſelf, let 
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n mike what Efforts he will to appear great, and | 


raiſe himſelf, he remains ſtill What he is, low and 
mean; and can really become great only by uniting 


_ himſelf 'to him who is the ps ters of al Glory and 
3 Greatneſs.” A att "L155 28: 
Hence atoſe hid innürbernble Companyof Chriſtian 


Heroes, of every Condition, Sex, and Age. Perſons 


of the greateſt Rank and Diſtinction laid down at the 


Foot of the Croſs their Riches, Grandeur, Magnificence, 
Dignities, Sciences, Eloquence, and Reputation, and 
e all thoſe Sacrifices as of no Value. Paulinus, 
the Honour of France, and Glory of his Age, whilſt all 
the World ſtood in Admiration at his Generoſity, in 


diſtributing the immenſe Riches he poſſeſſed in ſeveral 


Provinces among the Poor, thought he had yet done 
nothing, and compared himſelf to a Wreſtler prepar- 


ing to engage, or a Man that was ready to ſwim over 


a River, who had neither of them made wor —_— 


Progreſs by putting off their Cloaths. 


Wader ſhall I ſay of the Multitude of Huftrions La: 


dies, who were ſome of them deſcended, from the Sci- 
pPio's and the Gracchi, Paula, 'Olympias, Marcella, Me- 


hania, and did ſuch Honor to the Goſpel,” by treading 
under Foot the Pomps and Vanities of the World? 


How great was that Speech of Marcella's, when, after 
ſhe had diſtributed all her Geods to the Poor, ſeeing 

Rome taken and pillaged by the Gothe, thanked GOD 
- ſhe had ſecured her Wealth before, and that the Loſs of 


the City had found her poor, and not made her fo ! 


Quo pauperemiillam non fecifſet captivitas, ſed inveniſſet. 


No Triumph ever equalled - that which Chriſtian 


© x Humility gained in the Pelſon of Melania when ſhe went 


to Nola to viſit Paulinus, © We have an eloquent Deſ- 


_ cription' of it given us by the Saint himſelf. All her 


Family, that is, the greateſt and moſt eminent Perſons. 
in Rome, waited upon her, and reſolved by Way of 
Honour to attend her in this Journey with all the foal 


Pomp belonging to Perſons of their Quality. The 
Aran Way Was ee over with Gilt and ſplendid. 


Coaches, 
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P ON WEY with Horſes richly harneſſed, and Chariots, 
of all Kinds in Abundance. In the Midfſt of this pom- 


pous Train marched a Lady venerable for her Age, 
and ſtill more ſo for her grave and modeſt Deport- 
ment, mounted on a little lean Horſe, and cloathed in 


a Garment of plain Serge. All Eyes however were 
turned and fixed upon the humble Melania. No- body 


took any Notice of the Gold, the Silk, and Purple, 
which glittered around her; the coarſe Stuff extin- 
guiſhed all that vain Splendor. There was ſeen in the 
Children what the Mother had quitted and trampled 
under Foot, as a Sacrifice to Fe/us Chriſt. 

Tx great Lords and Ladies, who made up this 
pompous Retinue, inſtead of being aſhamed of the vile 
and abject Condition the holy Widow appeared in, 


thought it an Honor to draw near to her, and touch 


her Garments, thinking by this humble and-yetpectful 
Condeſcenſion to expiate the Pride of their own Rich- 
es and Magnificence. Thus, upon this Occaſion, the 


Pomp of the Roman Greatneſs paid Homage to the Po- 
| verty 'of the Goſpel. h 
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T HE Rules and Principles for the Study of profane 
Hiſtory may be reduced to fix or ſeven. To re- 
duce this Study to Order and Method: To obſerve 
what relates to Uſages and Cuſtoms : Principally to 
enquire after the Truth: Toendeavour to find out the 


Cauſes of the Riſe and Fall of Empires, the Victory or 


Loſs of Battles, and Events of the like Nature: To 
ſtudy the Character of the People and great Men men- 


tioned in Hiſtery: To attend to ſuch Inſtructions as 
concern Manners and the Conduct of Life: And 4% 
ly, carefully to take Notice of every Thing that relates 
to Religion. . 
I. 17 the whole Body of. an Hiſtory into certain 
2 and Inter vals, which at once lay before the Mind 
X 2 
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a Kind of general Plan of the whole Hiſtory, point out 
the principal Events, and let us into the Series and Du- 


ration of them. Theſe Diviſions muſt not be too many, 


leſt they throw us into Confuſion and Obſcurity. 
Typs the whole Time of the Roman Hiſtory from 


Romulus to Auguſtus, which takes in Seven hundred and 


twenty-three Years, may be divided into five Parts. 
ITE firſt Diviſion from the Building of the City 
includes the Reigns of the ſeven Kings, which laſted 
Two hundred and forty four Years. 

Fus ſocondis from the Eſtablichment of the Conſuls 


to the Conqueſt of Rome, and takes in an hundred and 
twenty Years, It includes the Eſtabliſhment of the 


Conſuls, the Tribunes of the People, the Decemvirs, 
the military Tribunes with conſular Power, the Siege 


and Conqueſt of Veii. 


Tux third is from the Sacking of Een to the 
firſt Punic War, and takes in an Hundred and twenty 
four Years. It includes the Conqueſt of Rome by the 


Gault, the War with the Samnites, and _ Pyr- 
rhus, &c, 


So much Chronology as is ſufficient to give a clear 
and diſtinct Idea, not of the preciſe Year of every parti- 
cular Fact, but, in general, of the Age wherein the 


moſt conſiderable Events fell out, is needfu]. 


© GEOGRAPHY alſo is abſolutely neceſſary for the 


Boys, and for Want of learning it when they are young, 
Abundance of Perſons continue ignorant of it all the 


reſt of their Lives, and expoſe themſelves to ſuch Miſ- 
takes upon this Article, as make them look ridiculous, 
II. Tis a Matter of great Conſequence, whilſt we 


| are upon the Study of Hiſtory, to take Notice of the 


to Cuſtoms and Antiquity, 


different Uſages of Countries, the Invention of Arts, 


the reſpective Manners of Living, Building, Fighting, 
diſpoſing of Sieges, or defending Towns, of building 


Ships, and Sailing; the Ceremonies of their Marriages, 


Funerals, and Sacrifices; in a Word, a relates 


III. 


1 
III. WraT makes the moſt eſſential Qualification 
and indiſpenſable Duty of an Hiſtorian, points out at 


the ſame Time what ſhould be the principal Care of 
every Reader of Hiſtory. Now we all know, that tis 


principally required. of an Hiſtorian, that being free 
from all Paſſion and Prejudice, he ſhould not preſume 
to advance any Falſhoods, and have always Courage to 
ſpeak the Truth. Negligences in his Style may be paſ- 
fed over, but Want of Sincerity is inexcuſable ; and 
herein lies the Differenee between an Hiſtory and a 


Poem. As the principal End of a Poem is to divert the 


Reader, it neceſſarily ſhocks and offends him, if it. 


Wants Art or Elegance; whereas an Hiſtory, however 


written, it is always ſure to give Pleaſure, if it is true, 
as it ſatisfies a Deſire natural to Mankind, who are fond 
of knowing, and always curious in enquiring after ſome. 
Thing new, but can't bear to be put off with Falſhood 
inſtead of Truth, or idle Imaginations for real Facts. 

Tuts Love for Truth, which we ſhould endeavour 
to inſtil into them, as much as poſſible, may be of great 
Service to preſerve them from a bad Taſte, which was 
formerly very prevalent, I mean, that of reading Ro- 
mances and Ebalous Tales, which by Degrees extitr- 
guiſh the Love and Taſte of Truth, and make the 
Mind incapable of attending to ſuch uſeful and ſerious 
Lectures, as ſpeak more to the Reaſon than the Ima- 


gination - | „ | 
IV. Endeavour to find out the Cauſes of Events, 
Polybius, who was as able at the Pen as at the Sword, 
and was no leſs a good Writer_than an excellent Officer, 
takes Notice in ſeveral Places, that the beſt Manner of 
writing and ſtudying Hiſtory, is not to ſtop at the bare 
Recital of Facts, the gaining or loſing a Battle, the 
Riſe or Fall of Empires; but to-ſearch into the Reaſon 
of them, and join together all the Circumſtances and 
Conſequences attending them; to lay open, if poſſible; 
the ſecret Deſigns and hidden Springs in each Event; 
go back to-the Original of Things; and the moſt diſtant 


| Preparations ; to diſtinguiſh'the real Cauſes of a War 


p 2 MW, from 


oy 
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from the ſpecious Pretences 'tis covered with; and 


above all to attend to what has decided the Succeſs of 


an Enterprize, the Fate of a Battle, and the Ruin of a 
State. Without this, ſays he, Hiſtory gives the Read- 
er an agreeable Spectacle, but conveys no uſeful In- 


ſtruction; it ſerves to ſatisfy his Curiofity for a Moment, 


dut it is of no Conſequence in the Conduct of Life. 
nx takes hence Occaſion to lay down a very uſeful 
Principle for the Study of Hiſtory, which is to diſtin- 
guiſh exactly three Things, the Beginnings, the Cauſes, 
and the Pretexts of a War. The Beginnings are the 
| firſt Steps that are openly taken, and follow upon the 
Reſolutions that are made in private ;. ſuch was the 
Siege of Saguntum. The Cauſes are the different Diſ- 


poſitions of Men's Minds, particular Difcontents, Inju- 


ries received, and the Hopes of Succeſs ; ſuch, in the 
Fact we are ſpeaking of, were the Loſs of Sicily and 


Sardinia, joined to the Impoſition of new Taxes, and 


the favourable Opportunity of ſo able and experienced 


an Officer at their Head as Hannibal. The Pretexts are 
only a Veil, which ſerves to conceal the real Cauſes. 
M. Balſuet, Biſhop of Meaux, obſerves likewiſe in his 
Diſcourſe upon univerſal Hiſtory, that we muſt not 
only conſider the Riſe and Fall ef Empires, but muſt 
alſo examine thoroughly the Cauſes of their Progreſs, 


and the Reaſons of their Declenſion. For, ſays he, 


* the ſame GOD, who has hung the World together, 
Las it were upon Chains, and Almighty as he is, hath 


« thought fit, for the Eſtabliſhment of Order, that the 


© ſeveral Parts of this great Whole ſhould depend upon 


© one another; the fame GOD hath been pleaſed, ſo ; 
to direct the Courſe of human Affairs, as to have 
* their Dependencies and Proportions. I mean, that 
Men and Nations have had Qualities ſuited to the E- 


« levation for which they were deſigned ; and except 


in ſome extraordinary Caſes, wherein GOD would 


- * ſhew the Mightineſs of his own Arm, there have hap- 


© pened no great Alterations, which have not had their 


+» * in the preceding « ana And as in all Affairs 
there 
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there is what prepares them, what determines tothe 
Undertaking of them, and what makes them ſucceed, 
the true Knowledge of Hiſtory is to obſerve at all 


Times the ſecret Diſpoſitions, which paved the Way 


to great Events, and the important Conjunctures which 
brought them to paſs. In ſhort, it is not enough to 
ock ſtreight before us, I mean, to take a preſent 
View of the great Events which decide at once the 
Fortune of Empires: Whoever would thoroughly 
underſtand human Affairs, muſt go further back, and 
* obſerve the Inclinatiens and Manners;-or to ſay all in 
a Word, the Character both of the People that prevail 
in general, and of Princes in particular; and /aftly, of 


all the extraordinary Men, who, through the Import- 


dance of the Station they bore in the World, have con- 


tributed well or ill to che Change .of Eſtates, OT For- 


tune of the Public.” 


V. STupy the Character of the 1 8 and great 


Men mentioned in Hiſtory. For what regards the 


Character of Nations, I cannot do better than refer 
the Reader to the Remarks M. Baſſuet has made upon 


this Subject, in the ſecond Part of his Diſcourſe upon 
unirerfal Hiſtory. 


— 


WIꝭ ſee there with infinite Planſate: as in a Review, 


all the Nations and People of the World paſs before 
our Eyes, with their good and evil Diſpoſitions, their 
- Manners, Cuſtoms, and different Inclinations; Egyp- 


Se | 


tians, Aſſyrians, Perſians, Medes, Greeks, and Romans. 


We there ſee all the Kingdoms of the World, riſing as 


it were out of the Earth, gradually advancing by almaſt 
an inſenſible Increaſe, extending at laſt their Conqueſts 


on every Side, arriving by different Means at the Height 


of human Greatneſs, and falling at once from that 
Height by ſudden Revolutions, and loſt, as I may ſay, 


- and ſank into that:nothing from whence they ſprung. 
But what is {till more worthy of our Attention is, that 
ve ſee there the Cauſes of their Advancement and their 
Fall, in the Manners of the People, their Characters, 
M their Virtues and Vices. We learn there, not only 
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to Minn the ſecret and hidden 8 prings of mas Po- 
litics, which give the Movement to all Actions and En- 
ter priſes; but to diſcern withal a ſovereign Being, watch- 
ing and preſiding over all, directing and conducting e- 
very Event, and diſpoſing and abſolutely deciding the 
Fate of all the Kingdoms and Empires of the World. 
War I have ſaid of People, may alſo be under- 
ſtool of the great and illuſtrious Men, who have been 
diſtinguiſhed for the Good or Ill they have wrought in 
every Nation. We muſt diligently apply ourſelves to 
ſtudy their Genius, natural Inclination, Virtues, Faults, 
particular and perſonal Qualifications ; in a Word, the 
peculiar Diſp akition which prevails in them, and dif- 
tinguiſhes x 55 from the Reſt of Mankind ; for that is 
properly to know them. Otherwiſe we ſee only the 
Surface and Outſide of them; and Men are not to be 
diſcerned or Judged of by their Dreſs or their Counte- 
anne: onlyů : 
NEITHER uit we ave to Kind TY deen 
1. from ſuch of their Actions as make che moſt glo- 
rious Figure. When they expoſe themſelves to the Pub- 
* they = y diſſemble, and ly under a Reſtraint, by 
aſſuming for a Time the Viſage and Maſk which ſuits 
| beſt with the Character they are to ſupport, They 
thew' themſelves moſt to be what they are, in private, 

n the Cloſet, and at Home, where they are unreſerved, 
and without Diſguiſe. Tis there they act and talk 
as Nature directs. 

VI OBSERVE in Hiſtory what relates to Manners 
and the Conduct of Life. 

TR Obſervations: J have alas. b are 
not the only Ones to be made, nor the moſt eſſential : 
ſuch as relate to the Regulation of Manners are ſtill 
by more important. The greateſt Advantage, ſays Li- 

* py, in his excellent Preface, ariſing from the Know- 
* ledge of Hiſtory, is, that you may ſee there Examples 
of every Kind ſet in the cleareſt Light. You have 
Patterns for your Imitation both in your own pri- 
vate Conduct, and in the Adminiſtration of * 


* 
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Affairs; you ſee there alſo ſuch Actions as are vici- 
© ous in their firſt ſetting out, are fatal in their Event, 
and for that Reaſon ought to be avoided. 

THe Caſe is near the ſame with the Study of Hiſtory 
as with Traveling. If it is confined barely to the paſs- 
ing over Countries, the viſiting of Cities, the examin- 
ing the Beauty and Magnificence- of the Buildings and 


public Monuments, Where is the mighty Advantage 
attending it? Does it make a Man wiſer, more regular, 


or temperate? Does it remove his Prejudices, or take 
away his Errors? The Novelty and Variety of theſe 
Objects may amuſe him for a Time, like a Child, and 
he may gaze upon them with a ſtupid Admiration. 
But if this is all, it is not to travel, but to wander, and 
to loſe both his Time and his Trouble. Non e e 


_— 


peregrinari, ſed errare. Tis ſaid of Ulyſſes that he took 


a View of Abundance of Cities, but not till after it 
had been obſerved before, that he applied himſelf to 


ſtudy the Manners and Genius of the People. 
VII. CAREFULLY. to take Notice of every Thing 
that bears Relation to Religion. 135 
I IHayE one Obſervation more to make upon theStudy ' 
of Hiſtory, which conſiſts in carefully obſerving, what- 
ever relates to Religion, and the great Truths which 
are neceſſarily dependent upon it, For amidft the con-: 
fuſed Chaos of ridiculous Opinions, abſurd Ceremonies, 
impious Sacrifices, and deteſtable Principles, which I» 
dolatry, the Daughter and Mother of Ignorance and 


Corruption, has brought into the World, to the Re- 
proach of human Reaſon and Underſtanding, there are 


{till to be diſcerned ſome precious Remains of almoſt 
all the fundamental Truths of our holy Religion; There 
we more eſpecially ſee the Exiſtence of a Being ſupreme 
in Power, and ſupremely juſt, the abſolute Lord of 
Kings and Kingdoms, whoſe Providence rules all the 
Events of this Life; whoſe Juſtice prepares for the next 


the Rewards and Chaſtiſements that are due to the righ- 


teous and the wicked; and, laſtly, whoſe all- piercing 
Eye ſearches into the ſecret Corners of our Conſciences, 


(and 
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and ſpreads Trouble. and Confuſion there, . whether | 


we:will.or no. 


Bireh of Wenger te applies at firſt to Seulbture then 


to the Study & the Sciences : His wonderful Progreſs l 


in them. His Taſte for moral Philoſophy : His Man- 


ner of Bving,. and Kathy from the Hanour 1 his 
e. 5 


S4 TES was born at bens, in the Forth 


Y Year of the ſeventy-ſeventh Olympiad, His Fa- 
thir was a Sculptor, named Sophroniſcus, and his Mother 


a Midwife, called Phanarets; Hence we may obſerve, 
that Meanneſs of Birth is no Obſtacle to true Merit, ” 
which alone ſolid Glory and real Nobility conſiſt. 

appears from the Comparifons Socrates often uſed * 


his Diſcourſes, that he was neither aſhamed of his Fa- 


ther's, or Mother's Profeſſion. He · was ſurprized that 
a Sculptor ſhould employ his- whole. Attention to 
mould an inſenſible Stone into the Likeneſs of a Man; 
and that a Man ſhould take ſo little Pains not to re- 
ſemble an inſenſible Stone. He would often ſay, that 
ke exerciſed the Function of a Mid wife with regard to 
the Mind, in making it bring forth all its Thoughts, 
which was indeed the peculiar Talent of Socrates, He 
treated Subjects in ſo ſimple, natural, and pure an Order, 
that he made thoſe with whom he diſputed, ſay what 
he would, and find an Anſwer themſelves for all the 
Queſtions he propoſed to them. He at firſt learned his 
Father's Trade, in which he made himſelf very expert. 
In the Time of Pauſanius, there was a Mercury, and 


the Graces, to be ſeen at Athens of his Workmanſhip, 


and it is to be preſumed theſe Statues would not have 
found Place amongſt thoſe of the greateſt Maſters in 


| ou Art, if they had not deen thought oy of it. 


CI- 
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- CRIT ON is reported to have taken him out of his Fa» 


| ther's Shop, from the Admiration of his fine Genius, 
and the Opinion that it was inconſiſtent for a young 
Man capable of the greateſt Things to continue perpe- 


tually employed upon Stone, with a Chiſlel in his Hand. 

He was the Diſciple of Archelaus, who conceived a 
great Affection for him. Archelaus had been the ſame 
to Anaxagoras,. à very celebrated Bhilaſopher. His 
firſt Study was Phyſics, the Works of Nature, and 
the Movement of the Heavens, Stars, and Planets, ae- 


_ eording to the Cuſtom of thoſe Times, wherein only 


that Part of Philoſophy was known, and Xencphon aſ- 
ſures us of his being, very learned in it. But after having 


found by his own Experience, how difficult, abſtruſe, 
. Intricate, and alſo little uſeful that Kind of Learning 


was to the Generality of Mankind, he was, the firſt, ac- 
cording to Cicero, who conceived the Thought of 
bringing down Philoſophy from Heaven, to place it in 
Cities, andintroduce it into private Houſes; ; humaniz- 
ing it, to uſe that Expreſſion, and rendering it more 
familiar, more uſeful in common Life, more within the 


Reach of Man's Capacity, and applying it ſolely to what 


might render them more rational, juſt, and virtuous.. 


'He found there was a Kind of Folly in laying out all 


the Vivacity of his Mind, and employing his whole 
Time in Enquiries merely curiaus, involved in impe- 
netrable Darkneſs, and abſolutely incapable of contri- 
buting to human Happineſs, whilſt he neglected to in- 
form himſelf in the ordinary Duties of Life, and in 
learning what is conformable or oppoſite to Piety, Juſ- 


_ tice, and Probity; in what Fortitude, Fempexance, 
* and Wiſdom conſiſt ; what is the End of all Govern- 


ment, what the Rules of i it, and what Qualities are ne- 
ceſſary for commanding and ruling-welk. We ſhall fee. 
in the Sequel the Uſe he made of this. Study. 
iT was ſo far from preventing bim to diſcharge the 
Duties of a good Citizen, that it was the Means of ren- 
dering him more perfect in them. He bore Arms, as 
ad all the People of Athens, but with purer and 9 
S 
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elevated Motives. He made many Campaigns, was 
preſent in many Actions, and always diſtinguiſhed him- 

felf by his Valor and Fortitude. He was ſeen, to- 
Wards the End of his Life, giving in the Senate, of 
which he was a Member, the moſt ſhining Proofs of 
his Zeal for Juſtice, without being intimidated by the 
greateſt Dangers before his Eyes. 

He had accuſtomed himſelf early to a ſober, 338 
laborious Life; without which it ſeldom happens, 
that Men are capable of diſcharging the greateſt Part of 
the Duties of a good Citizen. It is difficult to carry 


the Contempt of Riches and the Love of Poverty far- 


ther than he did. He looked upon it as a divine Perfec- 
tion to be in Want of nothing; and believed, the leſs: 
we were contented with, the nearer we approached to 
the Divinity. Seeing the Pomp and Shew diſplayed 
by Luxury in certain Ceremonies, and the infinite Quan- 
tity” of Gold and Silver exhibited in them. How ma- 
* ny Things, ſaid he, congratulating himſelf on his 
Condition, do I not want? Suantis non egeo! 


_ Hrs Father left him fourſcore Minx, that is to ſay, 


four thouſand Livres, which he lent to one of his 
Friends who had Occaſion for that Sum. But the 
Affairs of that Friend having taken an ill Turn, he loſt 
the Whole, and ſuffered that Misfortune with ſuch In- 


difference and Tranquility, that he did not ſo much 


as complain of it. We find in Nenophon's Oecono- 
mics, that his All amounted to no more than five Mi- 


nee, or two hundred and fifty Livres. The richeſt 


Perſons of Athens were his Friends, who could never 


prevail upon him to accept any Share of their Wealth. 
When he was in Want of any Thing, he was not aſham- + 


ed to declare it. FI had Money, ſaid he one Day in an 


Aſſembly of his Friends, 7 /bould buy me a Chak. He 


did not addreſs himſelf to:any Body in particular, but 
contented himſelf with that general Information. His 
Diſciples contended for the Honor of making him this 


N 228 which was 8 * * Seneca; 
| their 
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their own Obſervation ought to have prevented both 
the Want and the Demand. 

HE generouſly refuſed the Offers and Preſents of Ar- 
chelaus King of Macedonia, who was deſirous of havin 
him come and live with him; adding, that he would nat 
go to a Man who could grve him more than it was in his 
Power to return. Another Philoſopher does not ap- 
prove this Anſwer. * Was it making a Prince ſo ſmall 
Return, ſays Scneca, to undeceive him in his falſe Ideas 
of Grandeur and Magnificence ; to inſpire him with 
© a Contempt for Riches ; to ſhew him the right Uſe 
* of them; to inſtruct him in the great Art of reigning; 
in A Word. to teach him how to live, and how to die? 
£ But, continues Seneca, the true Reaſon which prevent - 
ed bis going to the Court of that Prince, was, that 


he did not think it conſiſtent for him to ſeek a vo- 


luntary Servitude, whoſe Liberty a free City conld- 
not ſuffer him to enjoy. Noluit ire ad voluntariam ſer- 


\ vitutem, is cujus libertatem civitas libera ferre non potuit. 


Tx peculiar Auſteriry of his Life did not render him 
gloomy and moroſe, as was common enough with the 
Philoſophers of thoſe Times. In Company and Con- 


verſation he was always gay and pleaſant, and the ſole 


Joy and Spirit of the Entertainment. Tho' he was 
very poor, he piqued himſelf upon the Neatneſs of his 
Perſon and Houſe, and could not ſuffer the ridiculous 
Affectation of Antiſthenes, who always wore dirty and 
ragged Cloaths. He told him once, that through the 
Holes in his Cloak, and the reſt of his Tatters, Abun- 
dance of Vanity might be diſcovered. 

ONE of the moſt diſtinguiſhing Qualities of en 
was a Tranquility of Soul, that no Accident, no Loſs, 
no Injury, no ill Treatment, could ever alter. Some 
have believed that he was by Nature haſty and paſſio- 


nate, and that the Moderation to which he had attain- 


ed, was the Effect of his Reflexions and Endeavours to 
ſubdue and correct himſelf; which ſtill augments its 


Merit. Seneca tells us, that he had deſired his Friends 


to a No him Whenever they ſaw him ready to fal 


into 
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into a Paſſion. Indeed the beſt Time to call in Aid a- 


gainſt Rage and Anger, which have ſo violent and ſud- 
den a Power over us, is when we are yet ourſelves, and 


in cool Blood. At the firft Signal, the leaſt Animad- 


- verſion, he either lowered his Voice, or was ſilent. 
Finding himſelf in great Emotion againſt a Slave, I 
would beat you, ſays he, if I were not angry.“ Ce- 
derem te, niſi irraſcebar. Having received a Box on 
the Ear, he contented himſelf with only ſaying, with 
a Smile, Tig a Misfortune not to nu when to arm 
One's Head with a Helmet. | "Ih | 
_ W1rTHowUT going out of his own Houſe, he found e- 
nough to exerciſe his Patience in all its Extent, Xan- 
tippè, his Wife, -put:it to the ſevereſt Proofs, by her ca- 
pricious, paſſionate, violent Diſpoſition, It ſeems be- 
fore he took her for kis Companion, that he was not 
ignorant of her Character ; and he ſays himſelf, in Xe- 
nopbon, that he had expreſly choſen her, from the Con- 


viction, that if he ſhould be capable of bearing her In- 


- ſults, there would be no Body, tho' ever ſo difficult to 


endure, with whom he could not live. Never was Wo- 


man of ſo violent and fantaſtical a Spirit, and ſo bad 


a Temper. There was no Kind of Abuſe, or injuri- 


ous Treatment, which he had not to experience from 
her. She would ſometimes be tranſported with ſuch an 
Exceſs of Cheler, as to tear off his Cloak in the open 
Street; and even one Day, after having vented all the 
Reproaches her Fury could ſuggeſt, ſhe emptied a Pot 
upon his Head; at which he only laughed, and ſaid, 
That fo much Thunder myſt needs produce a Shouer. 


— — * ak > 


* ay ” 


” 


UR Knowledge of Socrates would be defecttve, if 
KK ZF weknew nothing of the Genius, which, he ſaid, 
had-affiſted him with its Counſel and Protection in the 
greateſt Part of his Actions. It is not agreed amongſt 
Authors, what this Genius was, commonly called The 
T 5 | | |. |. 


— 
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Demon of Socrates, from the Greek Word that ſignifies 


ſomething of a divine Nature, conceived as a ſecret 
Voice, a Sign, or ſuch an Inſpiration as. Diviners are 


ſuppoſed to have had. This Genius diverted him from 


forming any Enterprizes that might have been prejudi- 
cial to him, without ever enjoining him any Action. EH 
divinum quoddam, quod Socrates Dæmonium appellat, cui 


ſemper iþſe paruerit, nunquam impellenti, ſaþe revocanti. 


Plutarch, in his Treatiſe which has for its Title, Gf the 


Genius of Socrates,. repeats the different Sentiments of 


the Ancients upon the Exiſtence and Nature of this Ge- 


nius. I ſhall confine myſelf to that of them which 


ſeems the moſt natural and reaſonable, tho' he does 
not lay much Streſs upon'it. - 


Wk know that the Divinity has a clear and unerring 


Knowledge of Futurity; that Man cannot penetrate 


into its Darkneſs, but by uncertain and confuſed Con- 
jectures that.thoſe who have ſucceeded beſt in that Re- 
| ſearch, are ſuch, who, by a more exact and received 


Compariſon of the different Cauſes that may influence 
future Events, have diſtinguiſhed with more Force and 


Perſpicuity, what would be the Reſult and Iſſue of the 


Conflict of thoſe different Cauſes, and how contribute 
to the Succeſs or Miſcarriage of an Effect or Enterprize. 
This Foreſight and Diſcernment has ſomething of di- 


vine in it, exalts us above the reſt of Mankind, approch- 


es us to the Divinity, and makes us participate in ſome 


Meaſure in his Counſels and Deſigns, by giving us an In- 
fight and Preſcience to a certain Degree of what ke has 


ordained concerning the future. Socrates had a juſt and 
piercing Judgment, joined with the moſt exquiſite Pru- 
dence. He might call this Judgment and Prudence 


ſomething divine, uſing indeed aKind of Equivocality in 


the Expreſſion; without attributing to himſelf, how- 
ever, the Merit of his Wiſdom in conjecturing upon the 


future. The gl Fraguier comes very near the ſame 
Opinion, in the Diſſertation he has left us upon this Subs» 


ject, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres. 
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Tun Effect, or rather Function of this Genius, was 
to ſtop and prevent his acting, without ever inducing 
him to act. He received alſo the ſame Impulſe, when 
his Friends were ready to engage in any bad Affair, and 
communicated it to him; and ſeveral Inſtances are re- 
lated, wherein they found themſelves very unfortunate, 
for not having hearkned to him. Now, what other 
Signification can be given to this, than that it implies, 
under myſterious Terms, a Mind, which, by its proper 
Lights, and the Knowledge of Mankind, has attained 
a Sort ef Inſight into Futurity? And if Socrates had not 
intended to leſſen, in his own Perſon, the Merit of an 
unerring Judgment, by attributing it to a Kind of In- 
Rin, if at Bottom he had deſired any Thing to be un- 
derſtood, beſides the general Aid of the divine Wiſdom, 
Which ſpeaks i in every Man by the Voice of Reaſon, 

Would he have eſcaped, ſays Xenophon, the Cenſure of 
Arrogance and Falſhood, _ 

. _ GOD has always prevented me from Wenig to you, 
ſays he to Alcibiades, whillt the Weakneſs of your Age 
would have rendered my Diſcourſes ineffectual to you. 


But I conceive I may now enter into Diſpute with you, 


as an ambitious young Man, for whom the Laws open 
2 Way to the Dignities of the Republic. Is it not viſible 
here, that Prudence prevented Socrates from treating 
Alcibiades ſeriouſly, at a Time when grave and ſevere 
Converſation would have given him a Diſguſt, of which 
he might perhaps never have gotten the better. And 
when, in his Dialogue upon the Commonwealth, So- 
erates aſcribes his avoiding public Buſineſs to Inſpiration 


|. - from above, does he mean any Thing more than what 


" he fays in his Apology, that a juſt and good Man, who 
intermeddles with the Government in a corrupt State, 
is not long without periſhing ? If, when he appears 
before the Judges that were to condemn him, that di- 
vine Voice is not heard to prevent him, as it was upon 
dangerous Occaſions, the Reaſon is, that he did not 
deem it a Misfortune for him to die, eſpecially at his 
Age, and in * N18 Body knows * | 
| is 
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his Progn oftication had been long before, upon the un- 


fortunate Expedition of Sicily. He attributed it to his 


Damon, and declared it to be the Inſpiration of that 


Spirit. A wiſe Man, who ſees an Affair ill concerted, 
and conducted with Paſſion, may eaſily propheſy upon 
the Event of it, without the Aid of a Demon's Inſpira- 
tion. 

IT muſt be allowed, bewerte, thay the Chains: 
which gives Men Genii and Angels to direct and guard 


them, was not unknown even to the Pagans. Plutarch 


cites the Verſes of Menander, in which the Poet expreſ- 
ly ſays, That every Man at his Birth has a good Genius 
given him, which attends him during the whole Courſe of his 
Life as a Guide and Director. 

IT may be believed with Probability 8 that 
the Demon of Socrates, which has been ſo differen ily 
ſpoken of, and thereby made it a Queſtion, whether it 
was a good or bad Angel, was no more than the Force 
and Rectitude of his Judgment, which acting upon the 
Rules of Prudence, and with the Aid of a longExperi- 
ence, ſupported by wiſe Reflexions, made him foreſee: 
the Events of thoſe Things, upon which he was either 
onion, or deliberated himſelf. : 


2 — 


| TT devotes limkelf entirely to the Inſtruction of the 


Touth of Athens. Some admirable Principles with: 
which he inſpires them, either for Government or Religion. 


H- ſeemed, ſays Libanits, the common Father of 


the Republic, ſo attentive was he to the Happi- 


neſs and Advantage of his whole Country. But as it is 
very difficult to correct the Aged, and to make People 
change Principles, who revere the Errors in which they 


have grown grey, he devoted his Labors principally to 


the Inſtruction of Youth, in order to ſow the Seeds ob, 


Virtue in a Soil more fit to produce the Fruits of it. 


He had no open School like the reſt of the Philoſo- 
2 nor ſet Time for his Leſſons. He had no Benches 
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prepared, nor ever mounted a Profeſſor's Chair. He 
was the Philoſopher of all Times and Seaſons. 

XENOPHOMN has tranſmitted to us a Converſation 
of Socrates with Euthydemus, upon Providence, which 
is one of the fineſt Paſſages to be found in the Writings 
of the Ancients. - 

Dip you never reflect with yourſelf ſays Socrates to 
Euthydemus, 'how much Care the Gods have taken to 
beſtow upon Man all that is neceſſary to his Nature? 
Never, I aſſure you, replied he. You ſee, continued 
Socrates, how neceſſary Light is, and how precious 
that Gift of the Gods ought to appear to us. Without 
it, added Euthydemus, we ſhould be like the Blind, and 
all Nature as if it were not, or had expired : But becauſe 
we have Occaſion. for Suſpence and Relaxation, they 
have alſo given us the Night for our Repoſe. You are 
in the right, and for this we ought to render them con- 
tinual Praiſes and Thankſgiving. They have ordained 
that the Sun, that bright and luminous Star, ſhould pre- 
ſide over the Day, to diſtinguiſh its different Parts, and 
that irs Light ſhould not only ſerve to diſcover theWon- 
ders of Nature, but to diſpenſe univerſal Life and Heat; 


and, at the ſame Time, they have commanded the 


Moon and Stars to illuminate the Night, of itſelf dark 
and obſcure. Is there any Thing more admirable than 
this Variety and Viciſſitude of Day and Night, of 
Light and Darkneſs, of Labor and Reſt; and all this 
for the Convenience and Good of Man ? Socrates enu- 
merates, in like Manner, the infinite Advantages We re- 
ceive from Fire and Water in the Occaſions of Life; 
and continuing to obſerve upon the wonderfulAttention 
of Providence in all that regards us, What ſay. you, 

purſued he, upon the Sun's Return after Winter, to re- 
viſit us, and that as the Fruits of one Seaſon wither and 
decay, he ripens new ones to ſucceed them? That 
. Raving rendered Man this Service, he retires, leaſt he 
ſhould incommode him by Exceſs of Heat, and then at- 

ter having removed to a certain Point, which he could 
not paſs, without * us in. EE of N 
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with Cold, that he returns in- the ſame Track to reſume: 


his Place in thoſe Parts of the Heavens, where his Pre- 
ſence is more beneficial to us. And becauſe we could 


neither ſupport the Cold or Heat, if we were to- paſs in. 


an Inſtant from the one to the other, do you not ad- 
mire, that whilſt this Star approaches, and removes ſo- 
flowly, the two Extremities arrive by almoſt inſenſible 
Degrees? Is it poſſible not to diſcover, in this Diſpo- 
ſition of the Seaſons of the Year, a Providence and, 
Goodneſs, not only intent upon our Neceſſities, but al- 
ſo upon our Delights and Enjoyments, | 

SOCRATES conſidering Man in himſelf, examines: 
the Diverſity of the Senſes, by the Miniſtry of which 
Man enjoys all that is: beſt and moſt excellent in Na- 


ture; the Vivacity of his Wit, and the Force of his 


Reaſon, which exalts him infinitely above all other A- 
nimals ; the wonderful Gitt of Speech, by the Means: 
of which we communicate our Thoughts reciprocally,, 


"publiſh our Laws, and govern States. 


FROM all this, ſays Socrates, it is eaſy to:diſcern that 


there are Gods, and that they have Mamin their parti-- 
| cular Care, tho! he cannot diſcover them. by his Senſes.. 


Do we perceive the Eno, whilt it {trikes-throughs 


all Things which oppole it? Do we diſtinguiſh the: 


Winds, whilſt they are tearing up all before them in 
our View? Our Soul itſelf, with which we are ſo in- 
timate, which moves and acts us, is it viſible ? Can we: 
behold it? It is the fame with regard to the Gods, of 
whom none are vifible in the Diſtribution of their Fa- 
vors. The GREAT Gop himſelf, (theſe Words are 
remarkable, and demonſtrate, that Socrates acknow- 
ledged one ſupreme God, the Author of all Being, ſu- 
perior to all others, who were only the Miniſters of his 


Will) this Great God; who has formed the Univerſe, 


and ſupports the ſtupendous Work, whole every Part: 
is finiſhed with the utmoſt Goodneſs and Harmony » 
He who preſerves them perpetually in immortal Vigor, 
and-cauſes them to obey him with a never-tailing Punc- 


—_— and a Rapidity not to be followed by ou Ima· 
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gination; this God makes himſelf ſufficiently viſible 
by the endleſs Wonders of which he is Author; but 
continues always inviſible in himſelf. Let us not then 
refuſe to believe even what we do not ſee, and let us 
ſupply the Defect of our corporeal Eyes, by uſing thoſe 
of the Soul ; but eſpecially let us learn to render the 
juſt Homage of Reſpe and Veneration to the Divini- 
ty, whoſe Will it frogs to be, that we ſhould have no 
other Perception of him than by his Effects in our Fa- 
vour. Now, this Adoration, this Homage, conſiſts in 
8 him, and we can only . him in doing bis 
WI 
IN this Winner Socvates wifkraficd You th; theſe : are 
the Principles and Sentiments be inſpired into them. : 
Ix Things ſurpaſſing our Underſtanding, he adviſes 
us to conſult the Gods; and as they impart themſelves 
only to thoſe that pleaſe them; he recommends, above 
all Things, the making them propitious by a wiſe and 
attentive Conduct. The Gods are wiſe, ſays he, and it 
depends upon them either to grant what we aſh, or to give 
us the direftly Reverſe of it. He cites an excellent Pray- 
| er from an anonymous Poet. Great Gad give us, we 
befeech, thoſe good Things of which we fland iu Need, 
whether we crave them or not; and remove from us all 
thoſe which may be hurtful to us, tho" we Ts them if | 


n 


% 
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the Gods, and of * the Athenian Touth. . He 


defends himſelf without Art or Fear. He is condemned 
10 Ge. 


Hy E ook thus to his * 11 « Paſs o on me it 
* Sentence you pleaſe, 4thenians ; but I can nei- 
ther repent nor change my Conduct. I muſt not a- 
bandon or ſuſpend a Function which God himſelf has 
impoſed on me. Now, he has charged me with 
2 hs Care * * my Tellow- Citizens. If, bar 
© have 
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having faithfully kept all the Poſts wherein I was 
* planted by our Generals at Potidea, Amphipolis, and 


« Delium, the Fear of Death ſhould at this Time make 
me abandon that in which the divine Providence has 


placed me, by commanding me to paſs my Life in. 


© the Study of Philoſophy, for my own and the In- 
« ſtruction of others; this would be a moſt criminal 


© Deſertion indeed, and make me highly worthy of be- 
ing cited before this Tribunal, as an impious Man, 
Who does not believe the Gods. Shauld you reſolve: 


to diſmiſs me acquitted, upon Condition that 1 
_ © ſhould keep Silence for the future, I ſhould not heſi- 
© tate to make Anſwer. Athenians, T honor and love 


you; but I ſhall chuſe rather to obey God than you, 


and to my lateſt Breath, ſhall never renounce my 


* Philoſophy, nor ceaſe to exhort and reprove you, ac- 
* cording to my Cuſtom, by telling each of you when 
you come in my Way, My good Friend, and Citizen 
* of the moſt famous City in the World for Wiſdom and Va- 
* bor, Are you not aſhamed to have no other Thoughts than 
« that of amaſſing Wealth, and of acquiring Glory, Credit, 
and Dignities ; bi you neglect the Treaſures of 


* Prudence, Truth, and Wiſdom, and take no Pains in 
rendering yeur Soul as good and ren as it is capable | 


* of being. 
Do not a expect from me, e that 


1 I ſhould have Recourſe amongſt you to Means which 


I believe neither honeſt nor lawful ; eſpecially upon 


this Occaſion, wherein I am accuſed of Impiety by 


* Melitus, For it I ſhould influence you by my Prayers, 
© and thereby induce you to violate your Oaths, it 


would be undeniably evident, that I teach you not to J ; 
believe in the Gods; and, even in defending and juſti- 5 


* fying myſelf, ould furniſh myAdverſaries with Armes 
* againſt me, and prove, that T believe no Divinity. 
* Bur I am very far from ſuch bad Thoughts. I am 
more convinced of the Exiſtence of God than my Ac · 
bi "Wy" ey bo ee that I abandon 2 to 
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he. © God and you, that you may judge of me as you ſhall 
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deem beſt for yourſelves and me. 
- SOCRATES pronounced this Diſcourſe with a Gem 


ink intrepid Fone. His Air, his Action, his Viſage 


expreſſed nothing of the accuſed : He ſeemed the 
Maſter of his Judges, from the Aſſurance and Greatneſs 


of Soul with which. he ſpoke, without however loſing 
any Thing of the Modeſty natural to him, So noble 
and majeſtic a Deportment diſpleaſed and gave Of- 


fence to his Judges, who at laſt condemned him to drink 
the Hemlock; a Death common among the Atbenians. 
T IIS Sentence did not ſhake the Conſtancy of Socra- 


tes in the leaſt. I am going, ſaid he, addrefling him 
© ſelf to his Judges with a noble Tranquillity, to ſuffer 
Death by your Order, to which Nature had condemn- 


ted me from the firſt Moment of my Birth; but my 
Accuſers will ſuffer no leſs from Infamy and Injuſtice- 


by the Decrees of Truth. Did you expect from me, 


© that, to extricate myſelf out of your Hands, I ſhould' 
have employed, according to the Cuſtom, ſoothing. 


© and pathetic Expreſſions, and the timorous and 
. ©creeping Behaviour of a Suppliant? But in Trials, 
Las in War, an honeſt Man ought not to uſe all Sorts: 


of Means for the Preſervation of his Life. It is e- 


< qually diſhonorable both in the one and the other, 
to ranſom it only by Prayers and Tears, and all thoſe 


© other abject Methods you ſee every Day practiſed by” 
% People i in my preſent Condition,” 
\ APOLLODIRUS, who was one of his Friends and 


| Diſciples, having advanced to him to expreſs his Grief 
for his dying innocent, What, W nn he with a Smile, | 


would-you have had me die guilty. 12 
T EIS great Man, fully Sa ed of the Principle . 


he had ſo often incultated to his Diſciples, that Guilt is 
the only Evil a wiſe Man: onght to fear, choſe rather 
to be deprived of ſome Years which he might have to 


. live, than to forfeit in an inſtant the Glory of his whole 


paſt Life, in diſhonoring himſelf for ever, by the 


ef Behaviour he was adviſed to obſerve with his 


Judges. 
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Judges. Seeing that his own Age hed but a ſlight Know- 


ledge of him, he referred himſelf from it to the Judge- 


ment of Poſterity, and by the generous Sacrifice of a 


very advanced old Age, acquired and aſſured to himſelf 
the Eſteem and Admiration of all ſucceeding Times. 
HE employed the laſt Day of his Life with his 


Friends, upon the great and nem Subject of the 


Immortality of the Soul. 


HE ſays, If what I advance upon the Immortality 


of the Soul proves true, it is good to believe it; and 


if after my Death it proves falſe, I ſhall always have 


the Advantage from it, to have been leſs ſenſible here 


* of the Evils which generally attend human Life.“ 
This Reaſoning of Socrates (which, we are to ſuppoſe, 


can be only real and true in the Mouth of a CRY 


is very remarkable. If what I ſay is true, I gain 2 
Things, whilſt T hazard very little; and if falſe, I 


loſe nothing; on the contrary, * am ſtill a great 


Gainer. 
e« My Friends (adds he) there is ill one Thing 


.© which it is very juſt to believe. If the Soul be im- 
mortal, it requires to be cultivated with Attention, not 
only for what we call the Time of Life, but for that 
Which is to follow, I mean Eternity; and the leaſt 
Neglect in this Point may be attended with endleſs 
Conſequences. If Death were the final Diſſolution 
of Being, the wicked would be great Gainers in it, 

by being delivered, at once, from their Bodies, their 
Souls, and their Vices; but as the Soul is immortal, | 
it has no other Means of being freed from-its Evils, 


nor any Safety for it, but in becoming very good 


and very wiſe; for it carries nothing away with it, 


but its good or bad Deeds, its Virtues: or Vices, 


* which are commonly the Conſequence of the Educa- 
4 tion it has received, and the Cauſes of eternal Har- | 
2 pineſs or Miſery. -- x 


A Servant entered the 3 4 infant. ** iaformeil | 
him, that the Time for drinking the Hemlock was 
come. The tual Cup is brought, which. he tock 

; Without 
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without a ny Emotion or Change in his Color or Coun- 
tenance, and regarding the Man with a ſteady and aſ- 
ſured Look, Well, ſaid he, what ſay you of this 
Drink? May one make a Libation out of it?' Upon 
being told that there was only enough for one Doſe ; 
at leaſt, continued he, we may ſay our Prayers to the 
. © Gods, as it is our Duty; and implore them to make 

our Exit from this World, and our laſt Stage happy; 
which is what Fmoſt ardently beg of them.“ After 
having ſpoke theſe Words, he kept Silence for ſome 
Time, and then drank off the whole Draught with an 

amazing Tranquility, and with a Mildneſs not to be 
expreſſed or conceived. _ | 15 
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Characters proper and peculiar to ſacred Hiſtory, 
8 RED Hiſtory is very different from all other 
Hiſtory whatſoever. The laſt contains only hu- 
man Facts and temporal Events, and often full of Un- 
certainty and Contradiction. But the other is the Hiſ- 
tory of God himſelf, the ſovereign Being; the Hiſtory 
of his Omnipotence, his infinite Wiſdom, his univerſal 
Providence, his Holineſs, his Juſtice, his Mercy, and 
all his other Attributes, ſet forth under a thouſand 
Forms, and diſplayed by Abundance of wonderful Ef- 
fects. The Book which contains all theſe Wonders, 
is the moſt ancient Book in the World, and the only 
one before the Coming of the Meffiah, in which God 
has ſhewn us, in a clear and certain Manner, what he 
is, what we are, and for what Ends deſigned. 
_ - Oruxx Hiſtories leave us deeply ignorant in all theſe 
important Points. Inſtead of giving a clear and diſ- 
tinct Idea of the Godhead, they render it obſcure, 
diſhonor and disfigure it by numberleſs extravagant 
Fables, differing only from one another in a greater or- 
lefs Degree of Abſurdity. They give us no Inſight in - 
to the Nature of this World wherein we dwell, whe- 
ther it has a Beginhing, by whom, or to what End it 
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vas created, how it is ſupported and preſerved, or 


us, in a few Words, the greateſt and moſt important 


made, as coming out of the Hands of his Creator, and 


of all his Misfortunes, and the twofold Death to which 


Futurity; all the Circumſtances and Characters 
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whether it is always to ſubſiſt; we learn nothing what 
we are ourſelves, what is our Original, Nature, De- 
ſign, or End. | 7 233 
_. SacRED Hiſtory. begins with clearly revealing to 


Truths, that there is a God pre-exiſting before all 
Things, and conſequently eternal; that the World is 
the Work of his Hands, that he made it out of nothing, 
by his Word alone, and that thus he is almighty, In 
the Beginning God created the Heavens and the Earth, 

I T then repreſents Man, for whom this World was 


made up of a Body and a Soul; a Body taken from the 
Duſt, the Proof of its Weakneſs, and a Soul breathed 
into it by God, and conſequently diſtinct from the 
Body, ſpiritual, intelligent, and, from the very Sub- 
{tance of its Nature and Conſtitution, incorruptible 
and immortal. | | | 2 | 
I T deſcribes the happy Condition in which Man was 
created, righteous and innocent, and deſtined for eter- 
nal Happineſs, if he had perſevered in his Righteouſneſs 
and Innocence; his ſad Fall by Sin, the fatal Source 


he was condemned with all his Poſterity; and laſtly, - 
his future Reſtoration. by an all-powerful Mediator, 
which was even then promiſed and pointed out to him 
for his Conſolation; tho' at the Diſtance of a remote 


whereof are afterwards deſcribed, but under the faint 
Shadows of Figures and Symbols, which are as fo 
many Veils, that ſerve at the ſame Time to diſcloſe © 
and hide it. 1 Xe | | 
I x teaches us, that, in this Reſtoration of Mankind, 
the great Work of God, to which all is referred, and 
in which all terminates, is to form to himſelf a King- 
dom worthy of him, a Kingdom which ſhall alone ſub- 
{iſt to all Eternity, and to which all others ſhall give 
Place; that Jeſus Chriſt ſhall be the Founder and Rub 
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er of this Kingdom, according to the auguſt Prophe, 


cy of Daniel, who, after he had ſeen in a Viſion, under 
different Symbols, the Succeſſion and Ruin of all the 
great Empires of the World, ſees at laſt the Son of 
Man drawing near to the ancient of Days, u/que ad an- 
tiguum dierum, a noble and ſublime Expreſſion to de- 
note the Eternal; and immediately adds, That God 
gave him Dominion, and Glory, and a Kingdom, that 


all Nations and Languages ſhould ſerve him; his Do- 
minion is an everlaſting Dominion, which ſhall not paſs 


away, and his Kingdom that which ſhall not be def- 
troyetl. 


WxEũ ſee God, who is 40757 watchful over the Work 


of his own Hands, from the earlieſt Times, preparing, 
at a Diſtance, the Formation of the Chriſtian Church, 
and laying the Foundation of it, by revealing to Man 


ſuch Myſteries as it was ever neceſſary to Salvation for 


Man to know, by frequently renewing to him the Pro- 
miſe of a Redeemer; by pointing out to him the Ne- 
ceſſity of believing in a Mediator for the obtaining of 
true Righteouſneſs; by teaching him the Eſſence of 


Religion, and the Spirit of true Worſhip ; by tranſ- 
mitting from Age to Age, without Alteration, theſe 


capital Doctrines, by the long Life of the firſt Patri- 
archs, who were full of Faith and Holineſs ; by taking 
Care, through the Means of the Ark, to preſerve theſe 
eſſential Truths from periſhing in the Deluge; and 
laſtly, by forming from the Beginning a Society of juſt 


Men more or leſs numerous and viſible, and preſerving 


them by an uninterrupted Succeſſion. 
Bur when the Earth began to be overſpread afreſh 
with an Inundation of Errors and Crimes, of a more 


pernicious Conſequence than the Deluge of Waters they 


had lately eſcaped from, God, to ſecure the ſalutary 
Truths, which began to grow obſcure and extinct in all 
Nations, committed them in Truſt to a Family entire- 
Iy devored to Religion. Of them he forms a peculiar 
People, incloſed Within the Precincts of a particular 
Country which he had long before prepared for them, 


ſepa· 
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ſeparated from all other Nations by diſtin& Laws and 
Cuſtoms, directed and governed in a very {ſingular Mans 
ner, expoſed as a Spectacle to the reſt of the World, by 
the innumerable Wonders wrought amongſt them, ei- 
ther with a View to fix them in = promiſed Land, to 
keep them in Poſſeſſion of it, or bring them back to it 
when driven out. He was not content to guide them 
like other People, by a general and common Providence, 
but himſelf became their Head, Legiſlator, and King. 
And this People he was pleaſed ſhould be the Figure of 
what was afterwards to happen to the Church, by their 
Departure out of Egypt, their wandering in the Deſart, 
their Entrance into the Land of Promiſe, their Wars 
and Conqueſts, their long Captivity in Babylon, their 
Return into their own Country; in a Word, by all the 
different Stages and Changes which befel them; and that 
the Expectation of the Mzftah, promiſed to the Patri- 
archs, figured by the Ceremonies and Sacrifices of the 
Law, foretold by the Prophets, ſhould be the proper 
and eſpecial Character of this People, to diſtinguiſh them 
from all the other Nations of the Earth, 
Tus is what the Scripture teaches us, and alone 
could diſcover to us, as it alone is the Depoſitory of 
the divine Revelations, and of the Manifeſtation of 
God's Decrees, which lay concealed in his Boſom from 
all Eternity, till the Moment he was pleated to pro- 
duce them to open Day. And can any Object be of 
greater, or nearer Concern, and more worthy the At- 
tention of Mankind, than an Hiſtory, wherein God 
has thought fit of himſelf to draw with his own Hand 
the Plan of our eternal Deſtiny ? 5 ; 
To fix the Certainty of Revelation, and eſtabliſh 
Religion upon a firm Foundation, it has pleaſed God 
to give it two Sorts of Proof, which were at the fame 
Time ſuited to the Capacities of the moſt ſimple, aud 
ſuperior to all the Subtleties of the Incredulous; which 
viſibly bore the Character of Omnipotence; and which | 
neither all the Endeavqurs of Man, or Cunning of De- 
vils, were able to imitate, + 
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Ts tyro Sorts of Proof conſiſt | in Miracles and 
. Big 
THE Miracles are plain, public, notorious, expoſed 
to the Eyes of all the World, multiplied Abundance 
of Ways, long foretold and expected, and laſting for 
.. a Courſe of Days, and ſometimes Years. They are 
evident Facts, memorable Events, which the dulleſt 
Underſtanding could not be but ſenſible of, whereof the 
whole People were not only the Spectators and Wit- 
neſſes, but themſelves the Matter and Object; they reap 
the Advantages and perceive the Effects of them, and 

- Have their own Happineſs or Miſery depending on them. 
The Family of Noah could not forget the Deſtruction of 
the whole World by the Deluge, after the continued Me- 
naces of an Age; nor the miraculous Manner in which 
they alone were preſerved in the Ark. The Fire which 
came down from Heaven upon the unrighteous Cities; 
the whole Kingdom of Egypt puniſhed at different Times 
by ten terrible Plagues; the Sea opening a Paſſage to 
the Iraelites, and cloſed to overwhelm Pharoah and his 
Army; the People of 1/7rael fed with Manna for forty 
Years, and drinking of the Brooks which flowed out 
of the ſtoney Rocks, covered with a Cloud from the 
Heat of the Day, and enlightened by Night with a 
Pillar of Fire; their Cloaths and their Shoes not worn 
our in the Courſe of ſo long a Journey; the Streams of 
Jordan forgetting to flow, and the Sun ſtanding ſtill, to 
ſecure the Victory; an Army of Hornets marching be- 
fore the People of God, to drive the Canaanites from 
their Poſſeſſions; the Clouds, at ſeveral Times, convert- 
ed into a Shower of Hailſtones to overthrow the Ene- 
my; the Nations in League againſt 7/ael diſperſed by a 
vain Terror, or exterminated by a mutual Slaughter in 
turning their Arms againſt one another; an hundred 
fourſcoreand five thouſand ſtruck dead with Thunder in 


£ dne Night under the Walls of Feru/alem; all theſe Pro- 


dligies, and a thouſand others of a like Nature, whereof 
ſeveral were atteſted by folemn Feaſts eſtabliſhed on 
Furpoſc to perpetuate their Memory, and by ſacred 
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Songs which were in the Mouths of all the Maelites, 


could not be unknown to the moſt ſtupid, nor called 


in Queſtion by the mot incredulous. 
Arp the {ame may be ſaid of the Prophecies. Man- 


kind has juſtly been aſtoniſhed, and looked upon it as 


the utmoſt Effort of hu manUnderſtanding, that Polybius, 
a famous Hiſtorian, ſhould have been able by the Force 
of his Genius, a ſuperior Capacity, and a thoroughInſighr 


into the Characters of Men and People, to pry ſo far 


into the Darkneſs of Futurity, as to diſcern a conſider- 
able Alteration which was to happen in the Roman 
Commonwealth. And certainly ſuch a Foreſight very 
much deſerves our Admiration; and there is no Body, 
that has ever ſo little Taſte and Curioſity, Who is nor 
pleaſed with enquiring himſelf, whether the Hiſtorian 
has really b deed ſo exactly as is reported. 

Tus ſacred Hiſtory preſents us with far greater Won 
ders. We there ſee a Multitude of inſpired Men, who 
do not ſpeak doybtfully, with Heſitation, or by .Conjec-: 
ture, but, with an affirmative Voice, loudly aad public- 


ly declare, that ſuch and ſuch Events ſhould certainly 


happen in the Time and Place, and with all the Cir- 
cumſtances that theſe Prophets expreſs. But what E- 


- vents? The moſt particular, the moſt perſonal, and 


ſuch as moſt nearly concerned the Intereſt of the Nation, 
and, at the ſame Time, were the malt remote from all 
outward Appearance. Under the flouriſhing Reigns 
of Uzziah and Fotham, when the State enjoyed Peace 
and Plenty, and Luxury in eating, building, and Fur- 
niture, was carried to Exceſs, What Likelihood was 


there of the terrible Famine and ſhameful Captivity 


Haiah then threatned the Ladies of the greateſt Diſtinc- 
tion with, or what Probability of the extreme Miſery 
which actually befel them in the following Reign? 
Wren, ſome Time after, Zerufalem, blocked up by 
the numerous Army of Sennacherib, was reduced to the 
laſt Extremity, without Troops, without Proviſions, 
or any Hopes of human Aſſiſtance, eſpecially after the 


| * of the Egyptians has been cut to Pieces, Was the 
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Prediction of Laiab credible, that the city ſhould not 
be taken, that it ſnould not be beſieged in Form, that 
the Enemy ſhould not caſt an Arrow againſt it, and 
that this formidable Army ſhould be exterminated at 
once, without any human Concurrence, and its ng 
put to Flight? 

THe entire Deſtruction of the Kingdom of the ten 
Tribes, the carrying Zudah away Captive to Babylon 
after the Conqueſt and Overthrow of Feruſalem, the 


expreſs Term of ſeventy Years ſet for the Duration of 
their Captivity, their glorious Return into their own 


Country, their Deliverer ſpecified and called by his 


proper Name above two hundred Years before he was 
born, the ſurpriſing and till then unheard of Manner 


in which this famous Conqueror was to take Babylon; 


Could all this be the Effect of human Foreſight, or was 


there the leaſt Cauſe to apprehend it, when the Pro- 
phets foretold it? 


THesE Predictions, however, illuſtrious as they 


were, ſerved only as a Veil, or Preparation to others 
of far greater Importance, to which the Accompliſh- 


ment of the former was to give a Degree of Authority 
and Credit, ſuperior in Strength to all that human Un- 
derſtanding could imagine or deſire for the Gaining of a 
fall Conviction-and an unſhaken Belief; I mean, the 
Predictions, as may eaſily be perceived, relating to the 


© Meſſiah, and the Eſtabliſnment of the Chriſtian Church. 


Theſe are fo clear and plain, and deſcend to ſuch a 
Pat ticularity as ſurpaſſes all Admiration. The Prophets 


have not only ſpecified the Time, the Place, and the 


Manner of the Mefrah's Birth, the principal Actions of 


his Life, and the Effects of his preaching; but they ſaw v 
and foretold the moſt particular Circumſtances of his 


Death and Reſurrection, and have related them with 
almoſt as much Exactneſs as the Evangeliſts themſelves, 


who were Eye-Witneſſes of them. 


Bor what ſhall we ſay of thoſe great Events which 


make up the Fate of Mankind, take in the Extent of all 
_— and are at laſt Happily loſt in the — which 
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was their End and Deſign, the Eſtabliſhment of the 
Church upon Earth, by the preaching of twelve Fiſh- 


er-Men ; the Reprobation of the whole Body of the 


Fewiſb Nation; the Vocation of the Gentiles, to be 
ſubſtituted in the Place of a People once ſo: dearly be- 
loved and favored” with ſuch high Privileges ; the De- 
ſtruction of Idolatry throughout the World; the Dif- 


perſion of the Fews into all Parts of the Earth, to ſerve. 
as Witneſles to the Truth of the holy Scriptures, and 


the Accompliſhment of the Prophecies; their future 
Return to the Faith of Chriſt, which will be the Re- 


fuge and Conſolation of the Church in the latter Days; 


and laſtly, the Tranſlation of this Church, after many 


Trials and Dangers, from Earth to Heaven, there. to- 
enjoy the Fruition of eternal Peace and Felicity *. 'Fheſe 
are the Subjects of the Diſcourſes of the Prophets, and. 


for this End the holy Scriptures were written. 
Ujeful Obſervations for the Study. of Sacred Hiftory.. 
I. SxcreD Hiſtory, from the- Creation of the 
World to the Birth of Fe/us Ghrift, is- uſually. divided 


into ſix Ages or Parts; which in all take in the Space 
of four thouſand Years. 


TRE Number of Years i in every Ape is thens to be 


taken Notice of. 


Tus the . Age, vhick reaches from the De- 


parture out of Egypt to the Time when the Foun 


tions of the Temple were laid, if we reckon exactly, 


takes in but four hundred and ſeventy-nine Years and 
ſeventeen Days. 


Tris Space may be again divided into different 


Parts, viz. into forty Years,. which the People paſſed 
in the Wilderneſs, under the Conduct of Meſes; three 
- hundred and fifty from their Entrance into the holy 
Land, under the Direction of Jaſbua and the Judges; 
forty Lears under Saul, forty more under David, and 


ſome Years of the Reign of Solomon. 
H. In the ſtudying of ſacred Hiſtory, we muſt not 


neglect the Uſages and Cuſtoms peculiar to the People 
of God, their Laws, their Government, and Manner 
-of liviog. ee, , : © 5 HI. 
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III. Is is proper to notice the principal Characters 
of the carnal Fews, who made up the Body of the 
Nation, The Honor which God had ſhewn them in 
chuſing them to be his People, had filled them with 
Pride. They looked upon all other Nations with the 
utmoſt Contempt, They thought every Thing their 
Due. Full of Preſumption and an high Opinion of 
themſelves, they expected to be juſtified only by their 
own Works. They placed their whole Confidence in 
the outward Qbſervances of the Law. They confined 
their Views and Hopes to temporal Advantages and 
earthly Bleſſings. When brought to the Trial, and 
reduced to any Neceflity, gate) of all the Benefits 
of God; and all the Miracles he had wrought in their 
Favor, and conſtantly diſpoſed to rebel againſt him 
.and their Superiors, they gave themſelves up to Com- 
plainings, Murmurings, and Deſpair. And laſtly, if 
we except the latter Times, they had ever an irreſiſti- 
ble Inclination to Idolatry. 
ITIis this laſt Circumſtance which, in my Opinion, 
Jets us moſt into the real Character of the People of the 
Jews, and one of the principal Motives of the Choice 
-which God made of them; I mean, their Hardneſs of 
Heart, and extreme Inclination to. do Ill, by which 
.God would ſhew us, that purely outward Means are ab- 
_ -Jolutely incapable of correcting the Heart of Man, fince 
they were all, without Exception, employed, for ſeve- 
Tral Ages, in healing the eus of Idolatry, and teach- 
ing them to obſerve the firſt Commandment, but with- 
ont Succefs. Neither the long and miſerable Oppreſ- 
Lion they under went in Egypt ; nor the Joy and Grati- 
rude for a miraculous Deliverance, and in the Inſtruc- 
tion of the Law given at the Foot of Mount Sinai; nei- 
tber the Subſtitution of a new Race, born in the Wil- 
:derneſs, brought up under Moſes, formed by the Law, 
intimidated by the Puniſhment of their Anceſtors; nor 
their Entrance into the promiſed Land, and the actual 
Enjoyment of all the Effects of the Promiſe; neither 
| dhe 3 nor * 1 
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of the Prophets, during their Abode in that Land, were 
able to root out that impious Inclination. But grow- 
ing ſtill more wicked, more corrupt and idolatrous, in 
the promiſed Land, than they had been in Egypt, God 
at laſt was obliged to ſend them captive to Nineveh and 
Babylon; and yet this Correction ſerved only to harden 
them; ſo that, giving themſelves up to ali Manner of 


Wickedneſs, they cauſed the Name of the God of 1ae! 


to be blaſphemed among the idolatrous Nations, whom 
they exceeded in all Naughtineſs and Impiety. 

'Fis God himſelf who declares to us in his Prophets, 
and eſpecially in Ezekie/, the Deſign he had of ſhewing 
Mankind, by the Series of all the Events which befel 


his People, of ſhewing them, I ſay, the exceſſive Cor- 


ruption of their Hearts, and the Inability of purely ex- 
ternal Remedies for the healing ſo ancient and deſperate 
an Evil. This View is one of the great Keys of Scrip- 
ture, and lets us deepeſt into the Secret and Spirit of the 


Old Teſtament, Without the Knowledge of this Cir- 


cumſtance, the ſacred Hiſtory will retain impenetrable 
Obſcurities, and remain a Book cloſed up to the great» 
eſt Part of its Readers. To what End, in Reality, was 
the Choice of a People ſo obſtinate and ungrateful ? 

Why ſo many Favors conferred upon rael, preferably 
to ſo many other Nations, in all outward Appearance 
better than they? Why ſo conſtant an Attachment to 
thisPeople,notwithſtanding ſo firm a Perſeverancein In- 
gratitude? Why were they made to paſs through ſo ma- 
ny different Conditions? Why that continualAlternative 


| of Promiſes and Threatnings, Comforts and Afflictions, 


Rewards and Corrections? Why fo many Inſtiuctions, 


Warnings, Invitations, Reproofs, Miracles, Prophets, 


and holy Guides? Why ſo many Benefits beſtowed on 
a People, which, inſtead of growing better, became 


the worſe for them? This Depth of the divine Wif- 


dom, which aſtoniſhes us, ſhould, at the ſame Time, 
inſtruct us, as from this very Obſcurity diffuſed tkro' 
the whole of God's Dealing towards his People, there 
breaks out a Light clearer than the Sun's, demonſtrating 
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to us the Inſufficiency of all outward Applications to» 
wards healing the Corruption of Man's Heart. 

IV. Fs viſibly evident, from the Manner in which 
the Old Teſtament is wrote, that the Deſign of God in 
giving it to Men, was to make them carefully obſervant 
of the great Examples of Virtue contained in it. The 
\ Scripture cuts off, in few Words, the Hiſtory of the 
_ ungodly, how great ſoever they were in the Eyes of the 
World; and, on the other Hand, dwells long upon the 
ſmalleſt Actions of the righteous. The firſt Book of 
Kings is the Hiſtory of Samuel; the fecond, that of Da- 
vid; the third and fourth, of Solomon, Fehoſhophat, 
Hezekiah, Elijah, Eliſha, and Jſaiab. The wicked 
ſeem to be mentioned only with Regret, by Accident, 

and on Purpoſe to be condemned. If we compare 
what is ſaid of Nimrod, who built the two mightieſt Ci- 
ties of the World, and laid the Foundations of the 
greateſt Empire that ever was in the Univerſe, with 

what is reported of the firſt Patriarchs, tis not eaſy to 
ſay, why the very important Facts, which muſt have 
rendered the Life of that famous Conqueror ſo particu- 

lar, and given ſo much Luſter and Ornament to anci- 

ent Hiſtory, ſhould be paſſed over with ſuck Rapidity, 
to dwell fo long upon the minute, and, in Appearance, 

unneceſſary Circumſtances: of the. Life either of Abra- 
ham. or Jacob, which was {till leſs illuſtrious than that 

of his Grandfather. But God points out to us herein, 


Children, all find there moſt excellent Inſtructions up- 
on every Branch of their Duty. „ 
V. Taz Knowledge of God and his Attributes muſt 
be one of the greateſt Advantages to be drawn' from 

the Study of facred Hiſtory. | Tus 


* 
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Tar Unity of God. This Truth i is viſible through 
the whole Body of Scripture, where God ſeems vl 


where to cry aloud, that there is no other God or Lord. 
than himſelf, I am the Lord, and there is none e you 


Jam God, and there is none elſe. 
THE Omnipotence of God, manifeſted by the Crea- 


tion, Preſervation and Government of the World, by 
the Facility with which he raiſes to the Throne, and 


caſts down from it, eſtabliſhes Kingdoms, and deſtroys 
them; makes Nations flouriſh and happy. By the 
ſovereign Power he exerciſes not only over what is 
outward and viſible, but over the Heart and Mind, in 
turning them as he pleaſes, from one Reſolution to an 
oppoſite Determination. 


THE Goodneſs of God and its Moe It diffuſes 


itſelf abundantly, and profuſely, by beſtowing what- 


ever is neceſſary, advantageous, or delightful, upon the 
Men who know him not, who do not return Thanks 
to him for it, and even who offend and blaſpheme him. 


TRE Patience of God. Bearing with the Crimes 


x and Impenitence of Mankind for ſeveral Ages, from the 


preaching of Enoch to the Deluge. The'Meaſure of 


the Amorites was not full, till after four hundred Years 


were expired, - 
Tux Juſtice of God, when it ſhews itſelf at laſt, is 


terrible, deſtructive, inexorable ; 3 nothing can with- 


ſtand or avert it. The Deluge, Sodom, Niniveh, Baby- 


ton, &c. 


TE Character of che Puniſhment is uſually pro- 


portioned to the Nature of the Crime. The whole 


Earth, corrupted by Mankind, is overwhelmed with 
the Waters of the Deluge. 


TER Providence of God is univerſal, preſides over 


all, to the minuteſt Particular, governs and directs all, 


God calls the Famine, the Sword, and the Peſtilence, 


to puniſh the ungrateful, and humble the proud. He 
raiſes, on a ſudden, the Spirit of a People, who think 


not of War, and brings them from far to ravage a guil- 
. Nation. He removes Obſtacles, facilitates Enterpriz- | 
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es, and grants Succeſs. On the other Hand, from 
thoſe he means to deſtroy, he takes away Cou aſel, Pre- 
ſence of Mind, Strength and Courage. He brings a- 
bout his Deſigus by the moſt unlikely Means, as in the 
Hiſtory of Fo/eþh ; and often by ſuch Methods as ſeem 
the Effects of pure Chance, tho” all preconcerted and 
prepared by an infinite Wiſdom, as is clearly ſeen in 
the Hiſtory of David, from his being taken from the 

Sheepfold to the Death of Saul. | 
Tus Knowledge of Futurity. One of md; in- 
communicable Characters of the Divinity, is the Know- 
tedge of Futurity. God often challenges the falſe Dei- 
ties to foretel what is to come. Shew the Things that 
are to come hereafter, that we may know that ye are 
Fed. In reading ſacred Hiſtory we muſt carefully ob- 
| ſerve the moſt famous Predictions, whether they regard 

temporal Events, or reſpect Religion ; and take Notice 
of the Character of the Prophets, their MiGon, the 
End and Dangers of their Office. Their Predictions: 
regard public Events, and declare, the Fate of King- 
doms. They are circumſtantial, publiſhed long before 
their Accomplifhment; known to all, and within the 
Capacity of the moſt ſimple. 
VI. As Jeſus Chriſt is the End of the Law, we muſt 

notice, that he is pointed out in the Sacrifices, the Ce- 
remonies, the Actions of the Patriarchs, Judges, Kings, 
and Prophets. 

VII. IsHALL add one Obſervation on the Advantages 
of Piety. It hath pleaſed God to ſhew, through the 


 _ Whole Series of the Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament, that 


all Promiſes and Rewards, with reſpe& even to this 
Life, are annexed to Piety; that all temporal Advan- 
tages ſpring from God, as their ſole Original, and that 
-  weought to expect them from him alone, tho? he has 
veſerved for his Servants in Eternity, ſuch as are far 
more worthy his Magnificence, and bear a greater Pro- 
portion to Virtue. Tas by Piety that nathan, with 
his Armour-bearer alone, put a whole Garriſon to 
_ that David, — cen the Giant, 
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and ſecured himſelf from the Artifices and Violence of 
Saul; that Feho/bophat, without drawing a Sword, tri- 


umphed over three Nations in League againſt him; 
that Hezekiah ſaved Feruſalem and the Kingdom of Ju- 
dah, by ſeeing the Deſtruction of an hundred and fours 
ſcore and five thouſand 4ſjyrians. On the other Hand, 
Impiety drew down all the Scourges of God's Anger, 
the Famine, Plague, War, Defeats, Bondage, and the 
entire Ruin of the moſt mighty Families, and always 


led to an unhappy End. 
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The Story of Joſeph. 


T. Feſeph fold by his Brethren, carried into Egypt, 


brought into Potiphar's Houſe, and thrown into Priſon. 
Gen. XXXvil XXXIix. xl, | 


F400 B had twelve Children, of which 57% b and 
of Benjamin were the youngeſt, and were born to him 
by Rachel. The particular Affection which Jacob ex- 


preſſed towards Fofeph, the Liberty he took of charge- 
ing his Brothers betore him with a Crime the Scrip- 
ture does not mention, and the Account he gave them 


of his Dreams, which pointed out his future Great- 


neſs, raiſed their Jealouſy and Hatred againſt him. 
ONE Day as they ſaw him coming up to them in the 
Country, Where they were feeding their Flocks, they 


- fajd one to another, See here the Dreamer cometh z 
come now, therefore, let us kill him, and throw him 


into a Pit, and we ſhall ſee what will become of his 
Dreams. Upon the Remonſtrance of Reuben, they 
contented themſelves with throwing him into the Pit, 
and taking away his' Coat. Soon after they drew him 
out from thence, to ſell him to a Company of /hmaelite 


Merchants, who were going down into Egypt, and there 


fold him to them for twenty Pieces of Silver, After this 


they took his Coat, and dipped it in the Blood of a Kid, 


and ſent it to Jacob, ſaying, This Coat have we found 
RT. | | „ 


1 
Tee now whether it be thy Son's Coat or no. And he 
knew it, and ſaid; It is my Son's Coat, an evil Beaſt 
bath devoured him; 7o/eþh is without Doubt rent in 
Pieces. And Jacob rent his Cloaths, and put Sack- 
cloth upon his Loins, and mourned for his Son many 
Days. 
Tas /bmaelites carried Jeb into Egypt, and ſold 
him to one of the principal Officers in Pharoah's Court, 
named Potiphar. And the Lord, ſays the Scripture, 
was with Joleph, and the Lord made all that he did to 
Freſper in his Hand. His Maſter, ſeeing that the Lord 
Was with him, took him into Favor, made him Over- 
ſeer of his Houſe, and all that he had he put into his 
Hands. Alſo the Lord bleſſed the Houſe of Potiphar, 
and he multiplied his Bieſngs on all that he had for 
 Fofepb's Sake. 
Hx had now lived a conſiderable Time in Potiphar' 8 
Houſe, when his Miſtreſs, caſting her Eyes upon him, 
in the Abſence of her Huſband ſollicited him to lye 
with her. But 7o/eph abhorred it, and ſaid to her, 
How can I be ſo wicked, as to abuſe the Confidence 
placed in me by my Maſter, and commit this Sin a- 
gainſt God? But ſhe went on ſtill to ſollicit him Day 
by Day, without obtaining her Defires. At laſt, as 
Jzſeph was one Day alone, ſhe took hold of his Gar- 
ment, and preſſed him to a Conſent. But Fo/eph left 
his Garment in her Hand, and led The Woman, in 
great Indignation at his Refuſal, ſet up a loud Cry, 
and calling to the Men of her Houſe, ſhe told them 
that 7% had attempted to lye with her by Violence, 
and as ſoon as he heard her cry out, he fled. . And 
when her Huſband came Home, ſhe ſaid the ſame Thing 


to him, and ſhewed the Garment to him as a Proof of 


_ what ſhe alledged. Potiphar, too credulous to the Words 
of his Wife, gave Way to the Violence of his Paſſion, 
and ſhut, him up in the Priſon where the King's Priſo- 
ners were bound. But the Lord was with  Feſeph, had 
Compaſſion on him, and gave him Grace in the n 

of the Keeper of the Priſon. 
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WIII sr Foſeþh was in Priſon, two of the great Of- 


ficers of Pharaoh's Court, to uit, the chief Butler apd 
the chief Baker, were thrown into the ſame Place b 
the King's Order. And the Keeper charged 7o/z4h 
with them, as he had done all the other Priſoners. 
Some Time after, they both dreamed a Dream in the 
ſame Night, which gave them great Uneaſineſs, Foſeth 
explained their Dreams, and foretold to the Butler, 
that within three Days he ſhould be reſtored to his Em- 
ployment ; and told the Baker that within three Days 


Pharach would hang him on a Tree, and the Birds 
| ſhould eat his Fleſh from of him. And as he had ſaid, 


ſo it fell out. The chief Baker was put to Death, and 
the Butler reſtored. 7o/eph beſought the Butler to ſhew 
Kindneſs unto him, to make Mention of him before Pha- 


raobß, and bring him out of Priſon ; for I was ſtolen a- 
Way, ſays he, from the. Land of the Hebrews, and have 


done nothing that they ſhould ſhut me up in this Dun- 


geon. But the chief Butler being reſtored again to 
Favor, thought no more of his Interpreter, 


KEE ECT IONS: 


2. WnarT muſt we think of God's Behaviour to- 
wards Jeſeph, whoſe Virtue drew upon him ſuch ill 
Treatment, firſt from his Brethren, who hated him, 


and cruelly uſed him, and then from his Miſtreſs Poti- 
phar's Wife, who wrongfully accuſed him, and cauſed 


him to be ſhut up like a Wretch in a Dungeon? 


Anf. Ir has pleaſed God by this Conduct to lay be- 
fore us very important Inſtruftions. - 75 

Hs firſt Deſign is to undeceive Mankind in the falſe 
Notions they entertain of Providence and Virtue. They 
are apt to think that God neglects the Care of human 


Affairs, when thoſe that fear him are oppreſſed and in 


Miſery. They think that Virtue ſhould always render 


ſuch as are ſincerely poſſeſſed of it happy in this 
Life. The Scripture overthrows theſe miſtaken Pre- 
judices by the Example of Jeſeph, over whom GOD 
was peculiarly watchful, and yet he was hated of his 
Brethren, ſold, baniſhed, wrongfully accuſed, - and 
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thrown into e and for all this preſerved his 


Virtue pure and unſullied, without being ever the bet- 
ter for it for ſeveral Years ; and was even thrown in- 


to Captivity, and ran the Hazard of loſing his Life, 


only tor conſtantly perſevering in the juſt Diſcharge of 


his Duty. *Tis true, GOD afterwards broke his 


Bonds, and raiſed him to ſupreme Authority, But 
Foſeph was prepared to ſuffer Oppreſſion to the End of 
his Days. He conſented to die in Priſon, if it ſo 
pleaſed GOD, and would have been no leſs precious 
in his Sight, nor leſs ſecure of the eternal Bleſſings he 
hoped for from his Mercy, tho” he had appeared to 
have been forſaken in the laſt Moment. 

2. Does it actually appear, that GOD took a pe- 


culiar Care of Jeſeph, during his Misfortunes ? 


Anſ. Tux Scripture ſeems to have been particular- 
ly careful to make us take Notice how. GOD protected 
his Servant, by informing us, that GOD was always 
with him, and for this Reaſon he was a proſperous 
Man; that he cauſed him to find Favor in the Sight 


of dis Maſter, who ſaw that GOD was with him; 
and that he bleſſed him in all that he did; that he put 
It into Potiphar's Heart, to make him, young as he was, 


the Overſeer over all his Houle ; that to engage the 
Maſter to his Servant by a ſtronger and more laſting 


Degree of Affection, the Lord bleſſed the Houſe of the 
Egyptian tor Foſeph's Sake; and his Bleſſing was upon 


all that he had in the Houſe and in the Field; inſo- 


much that he left all that he had in his Hand, and 


knew not ought he had, ſave the Bread that he eat ; 


that when Joſeph was caſt into Priſon, the LoRD ſhew- 


ed him Mercy, and gave him Favor in the Sight of the 


Keeper of the Priſon, inſomuch that he committed to 


Joſeph's Hand all the Priſoners that were in the 
Priſon, without looking to any Thing that was un- 
der his Hand; and placed ſuch Confidence in him, 
that nothing was done there without his Direction; 
that, laſtly, e he did the LORD made it to 
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9, Burr notwithſtanding all theſe Favors, was not 
the Priſon a very forrowful Dwelling for Toſeph ? 
Anſ. Wren thrown into Prifon, he ſeemed forſaken 
of all; but GOD deſcended with bim! into the obſcure 
Du ngeon, wherein he was ſhut up. For the Lord was with 
Joleph.. And the Scripture does not ſcruple to ſay, - 
That the eternal Wiſdom became in a Manner a Pri- 

_ foner with him; She went down with him into the Pit, 
and left him not in Bonds, She ſoften'd the Tediouſ- 
neſs of the Nights, which were ſpent in watching and 
ſuffering. She was a Light in that Darkneſs, whither 
the Rays of the Sun could not penetrate. She took 
away from the Solitude and Captivity, which neither 
Reading or Buſineſs could diminiſh or ſuſpend the 
Senſe of, the terrible Weight of Diſquietude, which 
ſhocks the moſt reſolute - And, laſtly, ſhe diffuſed a 
Calmneſs and Serenity over his Mind, which aroſe from 
an inviſible and inexhauſtible Spring. When Foſeph 
was made a Partner in the Throne of Pharaoh, -it is 
not ſaid that Wiſdom aſcended with him thither, as it 
is ſaid, that ſhe deſcended with him into Priſon. - She 


- accompanied him, without Doubt, in the ſecond Eſtate, 
„ but the firſt was dearer to Foſeph, and muſt be ſo to 
* every Man that has Faith. 

8 9 WHAT other Inſtruction has it leaſed GOD to 
& give us in the Conduct he obſerved with regard to 
a Fojeph ? 

4 Anſ. HR would teach us, in the ſecond Place, how 
_-: 


his Providence conducts all Things to the Execution of 
his Deſigns, and how he makes the very Obſtacles, 

which Men ſtrive to throw in their Way, ſubſervient to 
he them. The Deſign of GOD was to raiſe Jeſeßh to 


wo uch a Degree of Greatneſs and Power, as ſhould oblige 

he his Brothers to bow down humbly before him. Jo- 

* feph's Brethren oppoſed it; but, ſays the Scripture, 

m, There is no Wiſdom, nor Underſtanding, nor Gounſel a- 

gh gainſt the Lord. What they did to humble 7o/eph, was 
0 


the firſt Step by which GOD leads him to Elevation 
ff and Glory ; and the horrible Calumny. of his impu- 
2: dent Miſtreſs, which ſeemed to compleat his Misfor- 
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tunes, was the Circumſtance which advanced him al- 
moſt to the Throne, 

Tris 7-/zþh obſerves himſelf to his Weiden after- 
wards, by telling them, it was not they that had ſent 
| him into Egypt, but GOD that had brought him thi- 
ther. So now it was not you that ſent me hither, but 
Cod. Theſe Words are great Matter of Conſolation . 
to ſuch as have Faith, Whatever ſhall be deſigned a» 
gainſt them, ſhall become the Means of ſecuring their 
_ Happineſs and Salvation. Secret Machinations, or 
open Hatred, Captivity, or Calumny, ſhall bring 
them to the Point which Grace has marked out for 
them; and when they ſhall have ſettled Jo/eph upon 


- | THE e. they ſhall tremble in his Preſence. 
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9. War Means did Foſeph make Uſe of to reſiſt 
the Temptation laid for him by his Miſtreſs ? 
Anſ. Wx find in his Conduct an excellent Model of 
what we ſhould do when we are tempted. Jeſeßh de- 
fends himſelf at firſt by the Remembrance of GOD 
and his Duty, How, ſays he, to that bold and ſhame- 
leſs Woman, can I commit ſuch an Action who have 
GOD for my Witneſs and my Judge? *Tis in his Sight 
that you and I ſhall become both criminal, It is he 
who commands me to diſobey you upon this Occaſion. 
How can I eſcape his View, or corrupt his Juſtice, or 
be covered from his Indignation ? How then can I do 
this great Wickedneſs, and fin againſt Cod! But when the 
Temptation was become ſo ſtrong, that he had Cauſe 
to fear his Weakneſs might yield to it, he betakes 
himſelf to Flight, forſakes all, and expoſes himſelf to 
the utmoſt Hazard, rather than continue in ſuch a State 
as might incline him to offend againſt GOD, 

2. Is there no other Reflexion to be made upon 

the Misfortunes and Diſgrace of 7o/eþh ? g 

Anſ. How ſevere and unjuſt ſoever the Treatment 
was which Joſeph was to undergo, he never let fall the 
leaſt Word of Murmuring and Complaint. He never 


abandoned himſelf to Diſcouragement, whilſt he was 


a «Bond: ave, but 9 himſelf up entirely to the Ser- 
vice 
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vice of his Maſter. So much Leiſure as Priſoners have, 
and notwithſtanding the natural Inclination of Man- 
kind to talk of their own Adventures, he never made 
Recital of his. And when under a Neceſſity of lay- 
ing himſelf open to the chief Butler, he does it with 
ſuch a Moderation and Charity, as cannot enough 
be admired. For indeed I was ſtolen away out of the 
Laud of the Hebrews, and here alſo have 1 done nothing 


that they ſhould put me into the Dungeon. He neither 
names his Brethren who had ſold him, nor his Miſtreſs 
who had unjuſtly accuſed him. He only ſays, that he 


was carried away and made a Slave, though free- born, 
and condemned to a cruel Priſon, though he was inno- 


cent. Another Perſon, of leſs Humility and Prudence, 
would have told the Story of his Life, and inſiſted on 


the moſt honorable Cireumſtances. If he had done ſo, 


the Holy Ghoſt would have left the Virtue in Darkneſs, 


which rather than ſubſiſt in Obſcurity, would have 


choſe to have been comforted under Misfortune, by the: 
vain Satisfaction of making itſelf admired ; whereas: 
Care has been taken to let all Ages know what Joſeph 
would not have mentioned in ſecret, nor in the obſcure 


Dungeon wherein he was ſhut up. 


II. Joſeph's Advancement. The firſt Deſcent” bo his Bre- 


thren into Egypt. Gen. xli, xlii. 


AT the End of two full Years, after the Butler was 
reſtored, Pharaoh dreamed two Dreams in the ſame- 
Night. In the one he ſaw ſeven fat Kine coming up 


out of the River, which were devoured by ſeven other 
lean Kine, that came up after them out of the ſame Ri · 


ver. In the ſecond, he ſaw ſeven full Ears of Corn, 
which were preſen fly after devoured by ſeven thin Ears. 


And when none of the wiſe Men of Egypt could inter- 
pret theſe Dreams, the Butler N Feſeph, and 
ſpoke of him to the King, who cauſed him preſently to 


de brought out of Prifon, and told him his Dreams. 
| All. anſwered, that the ſeven fat Kine and the ſeven 
Full Ears, ſignified ſeven Years of Plenty; and the ſeven 
lean Kine and. thin Ears 2 ſeven Years of Fa- 
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mine which were to ſucceed them. And he adviſed the 
King to look out a wiſe and diſcreet Man, who ſhould 
be employed during the Years of Plenty to lay up Part 
of the Corn in public Store-Houſes, that Egypt might 
be ſupplied from thence in the Years of Famine, This 
Counſel pleaſed Pharaoh, and he ſaid to Jeep, I ap- 
point thee this Day to rule over the Land of Egypt; 
according to thy Word ſhall my People be governed, 
and only I ſhall be greater than thou. At the ſame 
Time, he took off his Ring from his Hand, and put it 
upon 7o/eþh's Hand; and he made him to ride in the 
ſecond Chariot which he had, and they cried before him, 
Bow the Knee. He alſo changed his Name, and gave 
him one which ſignified, The Saviour of the World, 
TRE ſeven Years of Plenty fell out as Jo/eþh had 
foretold. And he gathered up a great Quantity of the 
Corn, and laid it in the King's Store-Houſes. The Fa- 
mine came next, and ſpread itſelf over all Countries; 
but in Egypt there was Corn. And when the People 
were almoſt famiſhed, they cried unto Pharaoh for 
Bread. And he ſaid unto them, Go unto Fo/eþh, what 
he ſaith unto you, do. Jeſeph then opened the Store- 
Houſes, and fold Corn to the Egyptians, and other 
Nations. 
© FACOB havi ing heard that there was Corn in Egypt, 
ordered his Sons to go down thither. They went to 
the Number of Ten; for Jacob kept Benjamin with 
him, leſt ſome Accident ſhould happen to him by-the 
Way. When they were come into Egypt, they preſented 
themſelves before 7o/cph, and bowed down before him. 
Jiaſeßhknew his Brethren, and ſeeing them ly at his Feet, 
he "remembered the Dreams Which he had formerly 
dreamed, but did not make himſelf known unto them. 
He ſpoke to them roughly, and treated them as Spies, 
who were come to take a View of the Country. But 
theymnſwered him, My Lord, we are come to buy 
Corn; we are twelve Brothers, all one Man's Sons, 
whois in the Land of Canaan, The youngeſt is left 
e our pane and the other is dead. Well 1 an 
wers 
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fwers 7oſeph, by this ye ſhall be proved. Send one of 
you to fetch your Brother, and the reſt ſhall be kept in 
Priſon. He thought fit however to detain but one of 


them. Struck with Terror and Remorſe, they ſaid one 
to another in their own Language, This Diſtreſs is 
juſtly come upon us, for being guilty concerning our 


Brother. We ſaw the Anguiſh of his Soul, when he be- 
ſought us to have Pity on him, but we would not hear 


him; therefore is the Misfortune come upon us. Reu- 


ben, one of them, . ſaid to them, Spake I not then un- 
to you, Do not ſin againſt the Child, and ye would not 
hear; therefore now is his Blood required of you by 
GOD? ' Zoſepþh, who underſtood them, though they 
knew it not, could not refrain from weeping. He left 


them for a Moment, and returned again to talk with 


them. Then he took Simeon, and bound him before 
their Eyes; ; . and privately commanding his Officers to 


reſtore every Man's Money into his Sack, * departed 


with their Aſſes loaden with Corn. 
: REFLECTIONS. 
9, War did GOD leave 7«/zþh in Priſon ſo many 


Tears, without ſeeming to be mindful of him? 


An, THis Term, which ſeems long indeed to a Pri- 


ſoner, was neceſſary to confirm Joſeph in Humility, 
Submiſſion to the Will of GOD, and Patience. We 


ſhould havelooked upon him with Concern, had we ſeen 
him in Bonds, and known his Innocence. But GOD, 

who had a far more indulgent and tender Compaſſion 
for him, left him in a Condition from which we ſhould 


have delivered him. He knew what was wanting to his 


Virtue; how long the Remedies requiſite for his Health 
were to laſt. He ſaw his future Temptations and Dan- 
gers, and prepared for him during his Bondage the Af. 
ſiſtances and Strength he was to ſtand in Need of after 
his Advancement. Thus he deals with his Ele&; he 
firſt ſtrengthens them in Patience and Humility, and 
does not expoſe them to Temptation, till they are du- 


prepared to reſiſt it. 


Ho came Pharach ſo cafily to reſolve upon the 
. | Choice 
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Choice of 7o/eþh for his firſt Miniſter, ind to inveſt a 


Stranger and a Foreigner with ſovereign Power ? 


Anſ. 'T1s. the Happineſs of a Nation, when a Prince 
is inſpired with a ſound Thought. Whilſt 7o/eph was 
ſpeaking in the Ears of Pharaoh, God inſtructed him in 
ſecret. He cauſed him to attend to the ſage Advice 
and prudent Counſels of a Stranger and a Captive ; and 
removed from himall the Prejudices which ſo frequent» 
ly hinder Perſons in high Station from ſubmitting to the 
Evidence of Truth, and acknowledging an Under ſtand- 


ing ſuperior to their own. He made him comprehend, 


that a mere human Wiſdom would be improper to exe- 


cute what. had been ſuggeſted to him by Wiſdom from 


above, and that it would be in vain to ſeek out forany. 
other Miniſter, than the Perſon whom God had choſen.. 


Can we find, ſays Pharaoh, /uch a One as this is, a Man 
in whom the Spirit of Gad is? 


IN talking thus, he entirely overturned all 180 Miſ- 
takes of a falſe Policy, which conſiders Virtue and Re- 
ligion as unſerviceable in the Government of a State, 
and finds an exact Probity too great a Curb upon. its 
Views and Projects. This ſtupid Impiety is expoſed to 
eternal Shame by an infidel King. T was his Perſuaſi- 
on, that the more of the Spirit of God a Miniſter has, 


the more capable he is of governing a Kingdom. And 


the leaſt Attention is ſufficient to diſcern, that the op- 
poſite Principle flows from the utter Want of human 
Underſtanding. 

9. Wnar muſt we think of Joſeph's Glory, whe. 
was.raiſed almoft to a Throne? 
Anſ. Tat Holy Ghoſt informs us, in another Book, . 
that the Calumnies which had been caſt upon 7o pb, 
were then fully diſperſed, and the Authors of them 
convicted of Forgery. As for them that had accuſed. 
him, ſbe ſhewed them to be Liars, and gave him perpe- 


tual Glory. Thus the Pomp which ſurrounded him, 
Was the Triumph of Virtue. Twas Virtue that was 


expoſed a Spectacle to all the People; that was ſeated 
ina magrüßteut Chariot, from whence. ſhe inſtructed 
the. 
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the Righteous in all Ages, never to give Way to Deſpair, 
but to retain an invincible Patience. Twas before Vir- 


tue that all the World bent the Knee, and Fo/eþh was 


the Herald, exhorting all Men to the Practice of Vir- 
tue, at the ſame Time that the Herald, who went be- 
fore him, required his external Mark of Reſpect to be 
paid to the firſt Miniſter of Pharaoh. 

2: WeRs Jaſepb's Dreams tulfilled with Reſpect to 


his Brethren ? 


Anſ. Thx were evidently ſo, upon their falling 


proſtrate at his Feet. And Joſeph's Brethren came and 


bowed down themſelves before him, with their Faces to 
the Earth. Thus was brought to paſs what they had 
been ſo apprehenſive of, when they knew not the Inte- 
reſt they hadiin owning him for their Maſter. Themore 
they ſtrove to prevent it, and make themſelves indepen- 


dent of him, the more they contributed to advance his 
Authority. They reſolved not to fall down before him, 
whilſt they had him amongſt them, but come to ſeek 


him in Egypt, to throw themſelves at his Feet. They 
forſook him, and would have taken away his Life, 
when ſent to them by their Father; but were compell- 
ed to appear before him, after a Kind of ReſurreCtt- 
on, with Fear and Trembling. They fall down before 
him, after Egypt and the other Nations, whoſe Example 
they follow, and are not afraid of being rejected by him, 


becauſe they look upon him as the Saviour of the 


World; whereas they had before been apprehenſive af 
being fubject to him, whilſt they conſidered only their 
own Depreſſion in his Advancement. 

9. WHA do we learn from the Remorſe of 7o/eþh's 


Brethren, for the cruel Treatment they had ſhewn him? 


Anſ. We ſee in their Self-accuſations, both the Force 
of Conſcience, and the Advantage of the holy Educa- 
tion Jacob gave his Children, which though not always 
void of Offence, was ſtill never totally extinguiſhed, 
but revered the Law, which condemned their Actions. 


Me are verily guilty, faid they one to another, concerning 
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on ug. Men can never entirely efface the Senſe which 
GOD has imprinted in their Hearts of his Preſence 
and Juſtice. They will never ſucceed in perſuading 
, themſelves, that Sin is in its Nature indifferent, or was 
not ſeen, or will remain unpuniſned. Their Fears may 
be removed ſome Times by the Patience and Silence of 
their Judge, or the Number of their Accomplices ; but 
when Vengeance comes to ſhew itſelf, they ſhall be the 
firſt to own, that they have deſerved it, and their Ac- 
complices will then ſeem to them but as ſo many Wit- 
nefſes, who are ready to accuſe and confound them. 
III. The ſecond Deſcent of Jacob's Children into Egypt. 

Joleph made known to his Brethren. Gen. xliii. xliv. 

xlv. 

WAREN Jacob's Children, upon their Return, had 
told him all that had befel them, the Impriſonment of 
Simeon, and the expreſs Order they had received of car- 
rying Benjamin down into Egypt, the ſorrowful News 
filled him with Grief, and renewed his former Concern 
for the Loſs of Tofeph. He long refuſed to let his dear 
Benjamin go, in whom alone he placed his whole Con- 
ſolation. But at laſt, ſeeing there was a Neceſſity for 
it, and that otherwiſe both muſt periſh by the Famine, 
he conſented to his Departure, upon the repeated Aſ- 
furances his other Children gave him, that they would 
bring him back to him. They all then ſet out together 
with Preſents for 7o/eph, and double the Money they 
had found in their Sacks, | 

BEING come into Egyyt, they orefenred themſelves. 
before 7o/eþh. As ſoon as he ſaw them, and Benjamin 
with them, he ſaid to the Ruler of his Houſe, Brin 
theſe Men home; and lay, and make ready; for theſe 


Men ſhall eat with me at Noon. The Steward execut- 


ed 7oſeph's Order, and brought them inte his Houſe. 
'Surprized at this Treatment, they imagined he had 
ſought for an Occaſion againſt them, becauſe of the 
"Money they had found in their Sacks. They then be- 
gan to juſtify themſelves to the Steward, by ſaying, they 
Knew not how it came to — but as a Proof of their 
. _— 
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Honeſty, they had brought back the Money. The 
Steward encouraged them, bidding them not be afraid; 
that their GOD, and the GOD of their Fathers, had 
given them T reaſure in their Sacks; but that for his 
Part, he had their Money. And ſtraitway he brought 
out Simeon unto them. They had Water then given 
them, and when they had waſhed their Feet, they 
waited for the coming in of Jeſeph. 


WHEN Joſeph came home, they bowed themſelves to 


him to the Earth, and offered him their Preſents. 7o/epþh 


having graciouſly aſked them of their Welfare, ſaid to 
them, Your Father, the old Man of whom you ſpake, 
Is he yet alive? And they anſwered, Thy Servant our 


Father is in good Health; he is yet alive. And at the 


ſame Time, they bowed themſelves down to the Earth 
again. Joſeph caſting his Eyes upon Benjamin, And is 


this, ſays he, your younger Brother, of whom ye ſpake 
tome? GOD be gracious, added he to him, unto thee, 


my Son. And Fo/eph made Haſte to go out; for the Sight 
of his Brother had affected him ſo much, that he could 
no longer refrain from Tears. Prefently after he re- 
turned to his Brethren, and having ordered Dinner to 


be brought in, he ſat down to eat with them. 


WHEN 70% 2þh had eaten with his Brethren, he gave 
a ſecret Order to his Steward, to fill their Sacks with 
Corn, and to put every Man's Money in. his Sack's 


Mouth; and put my Silver-Cup, ſays he, in the Sack 


of the youngeſt, His Steward obeyed, and the next 
Morning they departed with their Aſſes loaden with 
Corn. But they were ſcarce got out of the Town, be- 


fore Fo/eþh ſent his Steward after them, to charge them 


with ſtealing his Cup. They were much ſurprized to 
find themſelves accuſed of ſo baſe an Action, which 
they had never ſo much as thought of, We brought 
back, ſaid they, the Money we found in our Sacks 
Mouths, How. then ſhall we ſteal out of thy Lord's 
Houſe Silver or Gold? With whomſoever of thy Ser- 
vants it is found, let him die; and alſo we will be m 

Lord's Bondmen. The Steward took them at their 


Word; 


Ko Cy 
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Word; and ſearching their Sacks; beginning with the - 
_ eldeſt, the Cup was found in Benjamin's Sack. 

THE returned to the City in great Affliction, and 
went to throw themſelves at 7o/eþ/4's Feet. After ſome 
Reproaches, he told them, That he, in whoſe Sack 
the Cup was found, ſhould continue his Slave. Then 
Judah, having aſked Leave to ſpeak, repreſented to 
Foſeph, that if they returned to their Father without 

; bringing back with' them the Son he ſo tenderly loved, 
they ſhould kill him with Sorrow. I, adds he, became 
a Surety for him with my Father; let me therefore, I 
pray thee, abide in his Stead a Bondman to my Lord : 
For I cannot return without him, leſt I ſee the Evil tat 
ſhall come upon my Father. 
Ar theſe Words, Fo/eþh could refrain himſelf no 
longer. He commanded all that were preſent to go out 
from him. Then, the Tears falling from his Eyes, he 
cried aloud, and faid to his Brethren, I am 7o/eþh. 
Does my Father yet live? And they could not anſwer 
him, for they were troubled at his Preſence. He then 
"ſpoke gently to them, and ſaid, Come near to me. 
And as they came near, I am Teſebb, ſays he, your 
Brother, whom you fold into Egypt, Now therefore 
be not grieved and angry with yourſelves, that you ſold 
me hither; for GOD ſent me before you to preſerve 
Life. So now it was not you that ſent me hither, but 
60D. Go, tell my Father, that God hath made me 
Lord of all Egypt. Let him make haſte to come down, 
and he ſhall dwell near me; and I will nouriſh him and 
all his Family, for there are yet five Years more of Fa- 
mine, You fee with your Eyes, that'tis I who am 
talking to you: Tell my Father of all my Glory in E- 
- gyþt, and of all that you have ſeen; and make haſte to 
| Friar him down hither. And when he had ſaid thus, 
be fell upon Benjamin's Neck, and embraced him with 
Tears. And he kiſſed all his Brethren, and after that 
they were encouraged to talk with him. 
TH1s News was ſoon ſpread through the whole Court. 
Pharaoh expreſſed his Satisfaction in it to 7%, and 
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bade him preſently bring down all his Family into E- 

gyßt. Fofeph diſmiſſed his Brethren with Proviſions for 
their Journey, and Waggons to bring down their Fa- 


ther, their Wives and Children. When they were come 
into the Land of Canaan, they ſaid to Jacob, Joſeph your 


Son is yet alive, and he is Governor over all the Land 


of Egypt. And Jacob's Heart fainted, for he believed 
them not. But at laſt when he had heard all that had 
paſt, and had ſeen the Waggons, and the other Pre- 


ſents his Son had ſent, he ſaid, It is enough, 7:/eþh 


my Son is yet alive; I will go and ſee him, before I 
die. He ſoon after took his Journey with all his Fa- 


mily, and went down into Egyßt. And when he had 


paid his Reſpects to the King, 7o/eph placed him in the 
Land of Goſhen, the moſt fruitful Part of Egypt, where 
Jacob lived ſeventy Years. 

x REFLECTIONS. 

Q. FOSEPH's diſcovering himſelf to his Brethren 
is the moſt affecting and tender Part of his Story, but 
is preceded by ſtrange Circumſtances. In ſhort, How 
can we reconcile his Forgetfulneſs and Indifference to- c 
wards his Father and Brethren, whom he leaves expoſed 


to the fatal Conſequences of a cruel Famine, and the 
extreme Severity he uſes them with in calumniating 


and impriſoning them? How, Iſay, can we reconcile all 
this with that Goodneſs and Tenderneſs, which cannot 
help ſhewing itſelf at the very Time that he is uſing 
them thus ſeverely. 

Anſ. ' Tus this ſeeming Contradiction, which ſhould 
let us ſee, that there is ſome Myſtery concealed under 
the Outſide of an Action, which otherwiſe might offend 
Reaſon, and appear oppoſite to the Sentiments which 


Nature has imprinted in the Heart of all Mankind. 


* JOSEPH ſold by his Brethren to the Egyptians, con- 


ſidered by Jacob as dead, forgotten by all his Family, 
honored in the mean Time and ruling in Egypt, is 


inconteſtably the Figure of J=svs CHRIST, delivered 
into the Hands of the Gentiles by the Jews, generally 
renounced by his own Nation, put to Death by their 

whe B crue! 


— 


Pains he took to conceal them, was the Figure of that 


r 


cruel Envy, own'd and adored by the Gontiles as their 
Saviour and their King. 

In the firſt Journey the Children of Jacob made into 
Egypt, tis ſaid, That Joſeph knew his Brethren, but was 
not known by them. This is the Condition of the Fews. 
By refuſing to ſubmit to IE SuS CHRTSTH, they ceaſed 
to ſee him, but could not free themſelves from. his Do- 
minion. They read the Scriptures, and there they find 
their LoRD without knowing him. They {aw him, 
and did not receive him. He ſpoke to them in Para- 
bles, becauſe they were unworthy to hear the Myſteries. 


they refuſed to believe. But the Veil will not always 


remain over their Heart, 

' DurinG the long Interval their Blindneſs laſts, they 
ſaffer a cruel Famine, not of material Bread, but as the 
Prophet had oretold, of the Word of GOD, which 
they are not allow'd to underſtand. I will fend a Fa- 
mine into the Land, not a Famine of Bread, nor a Thirſt for 
Water, but of hearing the Words of the Lord. The Land 
of Canaan is condemned to a total Sterility. The true 
Bread of Life is found only in Egyßt. Whoever would 
live, muſt neceſſarily go down thither ; and till Benja- 
min, the laſt of Jacob's Children, and the Fi igure of the 


latter Jews, appears there in Perſon, the Famine will 


forely afflict that wretched Land. 
ere Foſeph ſhall appear to be hard-hearted 
towards his Brethren, He ſhall ſpeak to them, as 
though he knew them not, with an angry Voice and a 
rigid Countenance. He made himſelf firange unto them, 
and ſpoke roughly to them. Tis thus that CHRTS 
has long behaved towards an ungrateful and blind 
People. He appears not to know his Brethren accord- 
ing to the Fleſh. He ſeems to have forgotten the Fa- 


thers of a faithleſs and bloody Generation. 


YET 7e/eþh offered Violence to himſelf in.concealing 
his Affection. He could not refrain from weeping ; he 
was obliged to turn aſide, to hide his Face, and with- 
draw from Time to Time to vent his Tears. The 


ſe- 
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ſecret Merey hid in the Boſom of GOD, and reſerved 
till the Time appointed in his eternal Counſel. The 
Promiſes of GOD will be accompliſhed upon Frael ; 
for his Gifts are without Repentance, and his Truth 
will remain unmoved to all after Ages. But a juſt Se- 
verity ſuſpends the Effects of a Clemency, which our 
Groans, joined to. thole of the Prophets, are to haſten. 


— 


— 


¶ the Nature and Original of Poetry. 


IF we trace Poetry back to its firſt Original, I think 
we cannot queſtion, but it had its Riſe from the very 
Source of human Nature, and was no other Art at firſt 
than the Voice and Expreſſion of the Heart of Man, 
when raviſhed and tranſported with the View of the 
ſole Object deſerving to be loved, and alone capable of 
making him happy. Big with the Idea of this Object, 
Which was at the ſame Time his Joy and Glory, twas 
natural that he ſhould eagerly ſtrive to expreſs his Senſe. 
of his Grandeur and Benevolence, and not being able 
to contain himſelf, that he ſhould borrow the Aſſiſtance 
_ of the Voice, and Words falling ſhort of his inward 
Sentiments, that he ſhould ſupply their Want by the 
Sound of Inftruments, ſuch as Drums, Cymbals, and 
Harps, which were ſtruck upon by the Hands, and 
made to reſound with a great Noiſe; that the Feet 
fhould likewiſe be drawn into Company, and, in the 
beſt Way they could, expreſs the Tranſports which 
affected him, by their Motion and harmanious Fall. 
WIEN theſe confuſed and inaccurate Sounds become 
clear and diſtin, and form Words which carry expreſs: 
Ideas of the Sentiments the Soubis filled with, the com- 
mon and vulgar Language is looked upon with Diſdain. 
An ordinary and familiar Style appears too low and 
mean. It aims at the grand and the ſublime, in order 
to attain to the Grandeur and Beauty of the Object 


, which charms it. The moſt noble Thoughts and Ex- 
: preſſions are ſought for; the boldeſt Figures.collefed;. 
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the moſt lively Images and Compariſons multiplied. 
Nature is run over, and its Riches exhauſted, to deſcribe 
the Sentiments, and give them an high Idea. And 
then the Numbers, Meaſure, and Cadence which had 
been expreſfed by the Action of the Hands, in playing 
on the Inſtruments, and the Motion of the Feet in 
dancing, are added to the Diction. 

Tiris is properly the Original of Poetry, and n 
its Eſſence principally conſiſts. 
Is eaſy to diſcern all theſe Characters of Poetry, if 
we go backward to the earlieſt Ages, where it was pure 
and unmixed, and examine the moſt ancient Pieces we 
have of this Kind, ſuch as the famous Song of Moſes 
upon the Paſſage thro' the Red Sea. The Prophet, 
With Aaron, Miriam, and the other ſpiritual 1/raelites, 
diſcovering, in that great Event, the Deliverance from 
the Tyranny of the Devil, which Jeſus Chriſt was to 
procure to the People of God, and carrying their Views 
up to the perfect Liberty which will be granted to the 


Church at the End of the World, when it ſhall be 


_ tranſlated from the Miſeries of this Exile to the Hap=- 
pineſs of an heavenly Country, gave a Looſe to the 

Tranſports of a Joy, which the Hopes of eternal Hap- 

Pineſs inſpired them with. 

HENCE we mult conclude, that the true Uſe of Poet- | 

ry appertains to Religion, which alone preſents Man 
with his real Bo and ſhews 1 it only to be in God. 


8 


| By what Degree Poetry has fallen from its primitive 
Purit N. | 


8 Men ene plunged i in Senſuality placed their 
whole Happineſs in it, and gave themſelves up 
without Reſtraint to the Pleaſures of eating and drink- 
ing, and the Allurements of carnal Deſires, it naturally 
followed, that, looking upon the Gods as happy by 
their Condition in the moſt ſovereign Degree, they 
W 10 them the moſt — Felicity had 
ü a 
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had the Experience and Idea of in them(clress that 


they ſhould repreſent them as paſſing their Time in 


Sports and Entertainments, and fix upon them the 
ordinary Conſequences and Vices which they ang 
inſeparable from them. ; 
Ts Principle of their Theology ſoon: led them to 
make it a Duty of Religion, to conſecrate all the Paſ- 
ſtons and Diſorders they ſuppoſed in their Gods, by 
folemn Sacrifices and public Feaſts. And this they 


were the more inclined to, from the ſecret Pleaſure they 


felt in ſeeing the Image of their own Paſſions delineated 


in ſuch venerable Models, and in having the Gods they 


adored the Favorers and Accomplices of all their De- 
baucheries, And thenee aroſe the very ancient Cuſtom 
of Groves, which were almoſt conſtantly adjoined to- 
their Temples, in order to cover the groſſeſt Intamies by. 
their Shade and Retirement. Thence the Worſhip of 
Baal. peor, mentioned in the 25th Chapter of * 
which, according to the Apocalypſe, conſiſted in eating 


and committing Fornication, Edere & fornicari. 


- I, the School of ſo profane a Theology, What 


could Poetry ſay, Poetry which was peculiarly ſet apart 


to religious Uſes, and the natural Interpreter of the 
Sentiments of the Heart? Its Office required it to ce-- 
tebrate ſuch Gods- as the public Religion pointed out, 


and to repreſent them with Characters, Paſſions, . and 


Adventures aſcribed to them by Fame. *Twas Religion 
that inſpired the Poet with Invitations like theſe, Adſis 
letitig Bacchus dater. Twas Religion which diQated' 
the following Maxim, Sine Gerere & Baceho friget Venus. 
How could Poetry avoid purſuing the wild Miſtakes: 
of Paganiſm, whilſt Paganiſm itſelf purſued the irre- 


_ gular Motions of the Heart? It could not but neceſ- 
ſarily degenerate, in Proportion as the two Sources 
upon which it depended degenerated, nor could it a- 


void contracting the Vices of both. 

THis is the Foundation of the juſt Reproaches which: 
the wiſe Men among the Heathen have thrown upon the. 
Poets, This is the Subject of Tully's Complaihy againſt 

TR: N Hemer, 
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Homer in particular, that he has aſcribed the Frailties 
of Men to the Gods, inſtead of giving the Virtues of 
the Gods to Men. And”? twas upon this Motive Plato 
baniſhed him his Republic, tho' No- body ever admired 
him more than he, nor F more faithfully copied 
after him. 

Trey were both miſtaken in this Point, by not go- = 
ing back to the original Source of the Diſorder. Homer 
was not the Inventor of Fables. They were far more 
ancient than him, and made up a Part of the heathen 
Theology. He deſcribed the Gods in ſuch Manner as 
he had read them from his Anceſtors, and as in his Time 
they were generally believed to be. Plato therefore 
Mould have found Fault with the Religion which ſup- 
poled ſuch Gods, and not with the Poet who repre- 
tated them under the Idea commonly received. 


| he bd 


— — 


| 1 beautiful Paſſages from Homer, tranſlated by Mr 
Pope, and from Virgil by Mr Dryden, to give 
Children a Taſte of reading Verſe, co1 © fling af OTE: | 
ꝛions, Similies, and & peeckes.. 


I. DESCRIPTIONS. 
IE deſcribes the Affliction of Aebilles's Horſes * 
the Death of Patrochus thus. | 


| Along their F; ace 
The bis round Drops cours'd 4 with ſilent Pace, 


5 Ri on the Duſt. Their Manes, that late 


 Cireled their arched Necks, and wav'd in State, 
Trail d on the Duſt, beneath the Yoke were ſpread, 
And prone to Earth was hung their languid Head. POPE. 


Virgil's Deſcription of an Horſe's Grief is a, 
and no leſs lively. = 


- To cloje the Pamp, Ethon, the Steed of State 
1 led, the Fun'rals of his Lord to wait, 
Stripf'd of bis Trappings, with a ſullen Pace N 
He _ and the big Tears run rowling down his Face, Dr 
| ** $ 
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l 
| Agamemnon' s Rage is thus deſcribed. 

Black Choler fil d his Breaſt, that boil'd with tre, 

And from his Eyeballs flaſh'd the living Fire. Pore. 

THe majeſtic Motion of the Head, by which Zupi- 
ter makes the Heavens tremble, is known to all the 
World. | 

He ſpoke, and awful bends his ſable Brows ; 

Shakes his ambraſial Curls, and gives the Nod, 

The Stamp of Fate, and Sanction of the God; 

High Heav'n with Trembling the dread Signal. tcoꝶ, 

And all Olympus to the Center ſhook. 

Above the Sire of Gods his Thunder rollt, | 
And Peals on Peals redoubled rend the Poles. - 
Beneath, ſtern Neptune ſhakes the ſalid Ground, | 
The Foreſts wave, the Mountains nad araund, 

" Thre all their Summits tremble 1da's Woods, 

And from their Sources boil her hundred Floods. 

Troy's Turrets totter on the rocking Plain, 

And the tofs'd Navies beat the heauing Main. 

Deep in the diſmal Regions of the Dead, 

Th infernal Monarch rear'd bis horrid Head, 5 
Leap'd from his Throne, left Neptune's Arms 4 lay 
His dark Dominions open to the Day; 

And pour in Light on Pluto's drear Abedes, 

Abhorr'd by Men, and dreadful even to Gods, 

Such War th Immortals wage; ſuch Horrors rend 

| The World's vaſt Concave, when the Gods contend, POPE, 

THE Paſſage where Hector, before he engages, 
takes Leave of Andremachè, and embraces Aſtyanax, 
is one of the moſt beautiful and pathetic in e whole: 
Poem. 

Hector ;this ian return d without Delay, 
Swift thro the Town he trod his former Way, 
 Thro' Streets of Palaces, and Walks of State, 
And met the Mourner at the Scæan Gate. 
With Haſte to meet him ſprung the joyful Fair, 
His blameleſs Wife, Aetion's wealthy Heir; 
The Nurſe fload near in whoſe Embraces pręſt, 
His only Hope hung ſmiling at her Breaſt, 


| Wham 
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Whom ah ſoft Charm and earthly Grace . 
Fair as the neu- born Star, that gildt the Morn—- 
Silent the Warrior: fmil'd, and pleas d, reſt End, 
To tender: Paſſions all his mighty Mind; 
His beauteous Princeſs caſt a mournful Look, 
Hung on his Hand, and then dejefted ſpoke ; 
Her Boſem labor'd with a boding Sigh, 
And the big Tear flood trembling in her Eye. 
f Too daring. Prince] ah, whither deft. thou run? 
Ah! too forgetful of thy Wife and Son ! 
And think'ſt thou not how wretched we ſhall be, 
A Widow J, an helpleſs Orphan he ! 
For fure fach Courage Length of Life denies, © 
And thou muſt fall, thy Virtue's Sacri Vece. 
Greece in her ſimple Heros ſtrove in vain; 
New Hoſts oppoſe thee, and thou muſt be ſlain! 
Oh, grant me, Gods, &er Hector meets his Doom, 
All I can aſh of Heav'n, an early Tomb] 
So ſhall my Days in one fad Tenor run, 
And end with Sorrows as they firſt begun: 
M Parent now remains my Erie to ſbare, 
Nt. Father's Aid, no Mother's tender Care, 
AFTER having digreſſed, perhaps, fomewhat tos: 
long, upon the Greatneſs of her paſt Calamities, the: 
then goes on, 
- Tet while my Hector till ſurvives, 1 fee: 
My Father, Mother, Brethren, all in thee.. 
© Alas! my Parents, Brothers, Ki ndred, all! 
Gnce more will periſh, if my Hector fall. 
Thy Wife, thy Infant, in thy Danger ſhare, 
Oh prove a Huſband's and a Father's oe | : 
Hector, having anſwered Andromacte in a Manner 
equally noble and affectionate, ſays 
7 illuſtrious Seas of T roy 
Stretch'd his fond Arms to-claſp the lovely Boy, 
The Babe clung crying to his Nurſe's Breaft, | 
Sͤ!rar d at the dazling Helm, and nodding Creſt, 
With ſecret Pleaſure each fond Parent ſmul'd, 
„ N aer haſted to relieve his Child, _ lin 
"Ih * . | " 
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Erant him, like me, to purchaſe juſt Renown, 


dromacks? How juſt and beautiful the Image of a 
and ſhrinking back into the Boſom of his Nurſe! The 


him in Glory, How natural? = 5 


2 Homer's Deſcription of the immortal Horſes is very 


le has two beautiful Compariſons, and Virgil's Ap- 
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The glitt'ring Terrors from his Brows unbound, 
And plac'd the beaming Helmet on the Ground, 
Then kiſs'd the Child, and lifting high in Air, 
Thus to the Gods prefer'd a Father's Prayer. 

O thou, wheſe Glory fills th' ethereal Throne, 
And all the deathleſs Powers, protect my Son! 


To guard the Trojans, to defend the Crown, 
Againſt his Country's Foes the War to wage, 
And riſe the Hector of the future Age! 
So when triumphant from ſucceſsful Toils 
Of Heroes {lain he bears the reeking Spoils, 
Whole Hofts may hail him with deſerv'd Acclaim, 
And jay, This Chief tranſcends his Father's Fame; 
While pleas'd amidſt the general Shouts of Troy, 
His Mother's conſciaus Heart overflows with Joy. 

\ He ſpoke, and fondly gazing on her Charms, 
Reficr'd the pleaſing Burden to her Arms, 
Soft on her fragrant Breaſt the Babe fhe laid, 
Huſb'd to Repoſe, and with a Smile furvey'd. 
The troubled Pleaſure ſoon chaſiiz'd by Fear, ty 
She mingled with tbe Smile a tender Tear. PoE. 

THERE never was a finer Piece of Painting than this. 

How expreſſive is the Grief and Conſternation of An- 


Child, frighted at the glittering of his Father's Arms, 


Sentiment of Hector, who deſires to ſee his Son exceed 


I M I. LI B 


ſtrong. . d 8 
Far as a Shepherd, from ſome Point on high, 

Oer the wide Main extends his boundleſs Eye; | 

Thro' ſuch a Space of Air, with thund'ring Sound, © 

At ev'ry Leap th' immortal Courſers bound. PoPE. 


plication of them ſhould make them valuable. 1 
5 im 


„„ 
Him Menalaus, lu, Mars, eſpies, 
With Heart elated, and with joyful Eyes. 
Co joys a Lion, i if the branching Deer, 
Or Mountain Goat, his bulky Prize, appear. 
In vain the Youths oppoſe, the Maſtives bay, 
The lordly Savage rends the banting Prey. 
Thus fond of Vengeance, with @ furious Bound 
In clanging Arms he leaßs upon #he Ground 


From his high Chariot. PoPB.. 


Then as a hungry Lion, who beholds | 
A gameſome Goat, who l about the Folds ; 
Or beamy Stag that grazes on the Plain : 
He runs, he roars, he ſhakes his riſing Main; 
He grinds, and opens wide his greedy Faws, 
The Prey lies panting underneath his Paus: 
He fills his . Maw, bis Mouth runs oer 


With unchew'd Morfels, rwhile he ehurns the Gare. DR. 


— Aim, approaching near, 

' The beauteous Champion views with Marks of Feer, 
Smit with a conſcious Senſe, retires behind, 

And ſbuns the Fate he well deſerv'd to find, 

As when ſome Shepberd from the ruſtling Trees 

Shot forth to View a ſcaly Serpent fees; 

Trembling and pale be ſtarts with wild Hf right, 

And all confus'd precipitates his Fight; 

89 from the King the ſbining Warrior flies, | 

And plung'd wow. the thickeſt Trojan lies. Pork. 


Virgil has finely imitated this Compariſon, and feems 
to have added an Improvement of Beauty to the Ori- 


ginal. | 
As when FEW Peaſant, ine buſhy Brake, 


Has with unwary Foeting preſs'd a Snake ; 
He ſtarts aſide, aſtoniſbd when he ſpies 


His riſing Creſt, blue Neck, and rowling Eyes. y Pn. 
Homer's comparing Paris t0 a Counter, is a eele- 


brated Similie, - 
© The wanton Coates ch; wich Reins 8 


6. Rrenles from is S tall, and beats the trembling Ground; 
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With equal Triumph, ſprightly, bold, and gay, 
In Arms refulgent as the God of Day, 


Or ſeeks his Wat' ring in the well known Flood, 


4 9 ] 
© Pamper'd and proud he ſeeks the wonted Tides, 


And laves, in Height of Blood, his ſhining Sides; 
_ © His Head now freed he toſſes to the Skies; 


His Mane diſhevebd o'er his Shoulders flies: G {> 
< He ſnuffs the Females in the diſtant Plain, 
And ſprings exulting to his Fields again, 


* The Son of Priam glorying in his Might, 

© Ruſh'd forth with Hector to the Fields of Fight. Porn. 
Virgil ſeems here inclined to diſpute the Prize of his 

Hors's Courſe with Homer. 
Freed from his Keepers, thus with broken Reins, 

© The wanton Courſer prances o'er the Plains; 

Or in the Pride of Yoath o'erleaps the Mounds; 

And ſnuffs the Females in forbidden Grounds. 


© To-quench: his Thirſt, and cool his fiery Blood: 
He ſwims luxuriant in the liquid Plain, 
And o'er his Shoulder flows his waving Mane: 


He neighs, he ſnorts, he bears his Head on high; 


Before his ample Cheſt the frothy Waters fly. DR. 
Two or three Compariſons ſhorter, and different 


from the other, conclude this Article. 


As Men in Slumbers ſeem with ſpeedy Pace 


One to urſue, and one to lead the Chace, 


Their ſinking Limbs the fancied Courſe forſake, 


Nor this tan fly, nor that can overtake. Pore, 
* AND as when heavy Sleep has clos'd the Sight, 
The ſickly Fancy labors in the Night: 3 


We ſeem to run; and deſtitute of Force, 
* Our ſinking Limbs forſake us in the' Courſe: 


The Nerves unbrac'd, their uſual Strength deny: þ 


In vain we heave for Breath; in vain we cry: £ 


< Andon the Tongue the fault'ring Accents die. DR 


THE Latin Poet has taken only the Idea from the 
Greek, and much improv'd it. 


* As full-blown: Poppies, over-charg'd with Rain, 
$ Bense the Head, and drooping kiſs the Plain; 8 
tt | C- o | 
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So ſinks the Youth ; his beauteous Head, depreſs'd 


Beneath his Helmit, drops upon his Breaſt, Pore. 


© Like a fair Flow'r by the keen Show'r oppreſs'd: 


Like a white Poppy ſinking on the Plain, 
.* Whoſe heavy Head is over-charg'd with Rain. DR. 


As the bold Bird her helpleſs Young attends, 
From Danger guards them, and from Want defends, 
© In Search of Prey ſhe wings the ſpacious Air, 


- "44 And with th' untaſted Food ſupplies her Care. 
For thankleſs Greece ſuch Hardſhips have I brav'd, 


Her Wives, her Infants, by my Labors ſav'd, 


Long ſleepleſs Nights in heavy Arms I ſtood, 
1 * ſweat ten Days! in Duſt and Blood, Shs PE. 


SPEECHES. 


THe Speech of Max, who was delegated by the Ar- 
my to move Achilles to take Arms again, and repel 
Hector, who was upon the Point of ſetting Fire to the 
Grecian Fleet, may ſuffice to ſhew how well Homer ſuc- 
ceeded in deſcribin g the different Characters of the Per- 


ſons whom he makes to diſcourſe. Ajax was warm 


and impetuous in his Diſpoſition, and begins thus: 
© Hence let us go, Why waſte we Time in vain ? 
< See what Effect our low Submiſſions gain! 


© Lik'd or not lik'd, his Words we muſt relate, 


The Greeks expect them, and our Hero's wait. 
Proud as he is, that Iron Heart retains 
© Its ſtubborn Purpoſe, and his Friends diſdains. 
Stern and unpitying! if a Brother bleed, 
On juſt Atonement we remit the Deed ; 

* Sire the Slaughter of his Son forgives, - 

- *© The Price of Blood diſcharg'd, the Murderer lives: 
The haughtieſt Hearts at length their Rage reſign, 


— 


And Gifts can conquer every Soul but thine; 
The Gods that unrelenting Breaſt have ſteeb d, 
And curs'd thee with a Mind that cannot yield... 


One Woman-Slave was ravifh'd from thy aun, : 
* 5 10, leren are offer d, and of * e 


© That hear, Achilles, be of better Mindd 
Revere thy Roof, and to thy Gueſts be kind: 


And know the Men, of all the Grecian Hot, 


Who honor Worth, and prize thy Valor moſt. ' Pope. 
Antieochus's ſhort Speech to Achilles is juſtly renn 

as a perfect Model of oratorial Brevity. © 
Sad Tidings, Son of Peleus thou muſt hear, 

Aud wretched I th' unwilling Meſſenger !- 

Dead is Patroclus'! for his Corſe they fight, 

His naked Corſe : His Arms are Hs&tor's Right. 

To perceive the full Beauty of Priam's s Speech to 


Hector, we muſt call to Mind, that Achilles is rough, 


violent, and inflexible ; but he was a Son, and had a 
Father. Being entred the Tent of Achilles, he throws. 


himſelf upon his Knees, kiſſes thoſe murd'rous Hands 
That had lain ſo many of his Children. He fays, 


Ab, think thou faver'd of the Pow'rs divine! 


5 Think of thy Father's Age, and pity mine; | 
In me thy Father's reverend Image trace,  * «= 


Thoſe Silver Hairs, that venerable Face; 


His trembling Limbs, his helpleſs Perſon ſeo? 


In all my Equal, but in Miſery ! PET \- 
Yet now perhaps, ſome Turn of human Fate 4” 
Expels him helpleſs from his peaceful State; 
Think from fome pow'rful Foe thou ſegſt him fo, 8 
And beg Protection with a feeble Cry. —_ - qo 
Yet flill one Comfort in his Soul may riſe; 8 n 


Hle hears his Son ſiill lives to glad his E yes th + 


And hearing, ſtill may hope a better Day © 7 
May ſend him thee to chaſe that Foe au,. lt.. 
No Comfort to my Gries, no Hopes remain, * n 
The beſt, the braveſt of my Sons are flain! eee 


Yet what a Race? &er Greece to Ilion came, 


The Pledge of many a lv d and loving Dame : % 
Nineteen one Mother bore, —Dead, all are dead! N 
How oft alas has wretched Priam bled ? | ETD. 


Still one was left, their Lyfs to Fecompendes. > 


His 9 8 5 cog las Country: $ laſt Dons 4 | 
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VDnbappy, in his Country's Cauſe he fell. 


Or far, oh far from fteep Olympus thrown, 4 
Lo in the dark Tartarean Gulph ſball groan, 7 
 Tith burning Chains fix'd to the brazen vs. SES, 7 
=p £nd a I a HE oe 
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Him too thy Rage be ſlain! beneath thy Steel, 


For him thro boftile Camps I bent my Way, 
For him thus proftrate at thy Feet I lay; 


Large Gifts, proportion'd to thy Wrath I bear; 


Oh, hear the wretched, and the Gods revere ! 
, Think of thy Father, and his Face behold! 
See him in me, as helpleſs and as old! 
7 20 not ſo wretched : There he yields to me, 
The firſt of Men in ſovereign Mijery. 3 
Thus forc'd to kneel, thus grov'ling to embrace 


| The Scourge and Ruin of my Realm and Race; 


Suppliant my Children's Murd'rer to implore, 


And kiſs thoſe Hands yet reeking with their Gore. Po PE. 


+. Ta1s pathetic Diſcourſe drew Tears from Achilles's 5 
17. ; he raiſed Priam with Tenderneſs, and ſeemed 
to bear Part of his Sorrows with him. 


HOMER plainly owns one firſt Being upon whom 


all others depend: One ſingle Paſſage will evince | 


this. 
Aurora now, fair Daughter of the Daun, 


| Sþrinkled with roſy Light the dewy Lawn ; 


When Jove conveen'd the Senate of the Skies, 
#here high Olympus's cloudy Tops ariſe. 

The Sire of Gods his awful Silence broke, 

The Heavens, attentive, irembled as he ſpoke. 


1 eftial, States, immortal Gods give Ear, 


Hear our Decree, and reverence what you hear; © 
The fix'd Decree, which not all Heaven can move, 
Thou Fate! fulfil it; and ye Pow'rs, approve! 
What God but anters yon forbidden Field, 

Who yields Affiſtance, or but wills to yield; x 
Back to the Skies with Shame be ſhall be driven, 


Gaſb'd with difhon?ft Wounds, the Scorn of Heaven; 


— 


1 
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ts deep beneath th infernal Center hurÞd, - 
As from that Center to th etherial World. 
Let him who tempts me dread thoſe dire Abodes ; 
And know th Almighty is the God of Gods, 
League all your Forces then, ye Pow'rs above, 
Join all, and try th' Omnipetence of Jove : 
Let drwn your golden, everlaſting Ehain, 
Whoſe ſtrong Embrace holds Heav'n, and Barth, and Main: p 
Strive all, of mortal and immortal Birth, 
To drag by this the Thund'rer down to Earth) ; 
Ye ſtrive i [4 vain. FI but ſtretch this Hand, 
1 heave the Gods, the Ocean, and the Land, 
4 fix the Chain to great Olympus's Height, 
And the vaſt World hangs trembling in my Sight: 
For ſuch J reign, unbounded; and above; 
And ſuch are Men and Gods compar'd to Jove. 
Th* Almighty ſpoke, nor durſt the Pow'rs reply, 
A rev'rend Horror ſilenc'd all the Sky; 
Trembling they ſtood before their Sov'reign's Look. Pore. 
A Providence allo preſiding over all, and governing all; 
HE deſcribes the watchful Care of Providence over 
Mankind, by the 1 ingenious ; Fiction of twoUrns, thus, 
Man is born to bear. | 
Such is, alas © the Ged's ſevere Decree, | | 
They, only they are bleſt, and only free: +» 
Two Urns by Jove's high Throne — ever ſtond. 
The Source of evil One, and One of Good + | 
From thence the Cup of mortal Men he fills, 
Bleſſings to theſe, to theſe diſtributes Ils; ; 
To moſt he mingles: both: The Wretch decreed EN 
To taſte the Bad unmix d, is curſt indeed. 1 8 
Purſu'd by Wrongs,, by meagre Famine driven, 9 
He wanders Outcaſt both of Earth and Heaven. PoE. 
'Tis GOD who gives Reputation, Renown, and 
Victory. Hector leaves the Field, becauſe . 
took Courage from him. on 
J joy to mingle where the Battle bleeds 
25 hear the Thunder of the ſounding Stecd e. 
ns 2 C 2. Bus 
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But Jove's bigh Will is ever uncontrol'd, 


The Srong he withers, and confounds the Bold; 


Nou crowns with Fame the mighty Man, and new 
Strikes the freſh Garland from the Victor's Brow. POPE, 


AG AMEMNON repreſents to Achilles, that as all is 
derived from God, he ſhould not be haughty. 
Strife and Debate thy reftleſs Soul employ, * 


And Wars and Horrors are thy ſavage Foy. 
of thou haſt Strength, *twas Heav' n that Strength be- 


ftow'd, 
For know, vain Man ! thy Fake is TIN God. Pops. 
DHDMED hopes to conquer Hector, if GOD aſſiſts 


him. Hector allo puts hils Confidence in GVD; and 
lays to Achilles, 


I know thy Force to mine ſuperior — | 


But Heaven alone confers Succeſs in War : | 
Mean as I am, the Gods may guide m Dart, - 


| And give it Entrance in a braver Heart. - Pope. 


:*T1s worth While to obſerve what Homer ſays of 


| the Efficacy of Prayer, where Phenix in ory Mgr; to 


appeaſe the inflexible Rage of Achilles. 
New be thy Rage, thy fatal Rage refign'd ; ; 


A eruel Heart ill-ſuits a-manly Mind: 


The Gods (the only great, and only wiſe * 


Are mov'd by M rings, Vows, and Sacrifice + 


Offending Man their high Compaſſion wins, 


And daily Pray*rs atone for-daily Sins. 
Prayers are Jove's Daughters,” of celeſtial Nace, 


Lame are their Feet, and wrinkled is their Face ; 
With humble Mien, and Wird, dejected Eyes, 1 


"Conftant they follow, where Injuſtice flies 3 


Inuſftice fwift, erect, and unconfin'd, $ 
Sweeps the wide Earth, and tramp les oer Mankind, 


While Pray*rs to heal her Wrongs move ſlow behind. 
Mo hears theſe Daughters of Almighty Jove, | 


For him they meditate the Throne above: | 7 205 — 
When Man rejecte the humble Suit they malte, + Sap 
2 he Sire 3 fer" #ho VEE Sale: 5 er 
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From Jove commiſſon d, fierce Iijuſtice then 
Deſcends, to puniſh unrelenting Men. 
Oh! let not headlong Paſſion bear the Sway, 
Theſe reconciling Goddeſſes obey; _ 

Due Honors to the Seed of Jove belong, 

Due Henours calm the fierce,. and bind the ſtrong: Porz. 

IN theſe Verſes we have a great Truth clearly 
expreſt ; whoever would be heard by the Gods, and 

obtain Pardon, mult hear the Prayers of Men; who» 
have offended them, and pardon theOffence, - 

A Max muſt be ſtrangely blind not to difcern 
throughout all Hemer, that the Notion of the Soul's 
Immortality, was an ancient and univerſally prevailing , 
Opinion in his Days. Without mentioning any other 
Proofs, we need only read what he has ſaid of Wyſſes's: 
- Deſcent into Hell. 

Tuk other Opinion, Which is a Confequence of: 
the foregoing, that Virtues are rewarded and Crimes 
puniſhed in another Life, is as exprefly delivered. 

Homer repreſents to us Minos- in the Shades: below,, 
with a Scepter in his Hand, diſtributing Juſtice to the- 
dead, who were aſſembled in Troops around his Tri: - 
bunal, and pronouncing irrevocable Judgments, * 
decide. their: Fate for ever. 


AN E 88 A1 on MAN, Mr Pope. 
WAE E ! my LzL1vs, leave all meaner Things, 
To low Ambition and the Pride of Kingse 
Let us (ſince Life can little more ſupply” © 
Than juſt to look about us, and to die) 
Expatiate free, o'er all this Scene of Man; 
A mighty Maze ! of Walks without 2 Plan; 5 8 
Or Wild, where Weeds and Flowers E 88517 
Or Garden, tempting with forbidden Fruit. 
Together let us beat this ample Field, 
Try what the Open; what the Covert, yield; - 
The latent Tracts, or giddy Heights explore; 5 
Of all who blindly creep, or ſightleſs ſoar. Eyes 
| "4.43 OY 


* Why doing, ſuff ring, check d, impell d; and why 
This Hour a Slave, the next a Deity ? 
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Eye Nature's Walks : FEAR Folly as it flies, 
And catch the Manners, living as they riſe ; 
Laugh where we muſt; be candid where we can; 
But vindicate the Ways of God to Man. 

Sar firſt, of Cad above, or Man below, 
What can we reaſon, but from what we-know ? 


Of Man, what ſee we but his Station here, 


From which to Reaſon, or to which refer? | 
Thro' Worlds endounded tho* the God be known; 8 
Tis ours to trace him only in our own. b 
Of this vaſt Frame, the Bearings and the Ties, 


The ſtrong Connections, nice Dependencies, 


And. Centers juſt, has thy pervading Soul 


 Look'd thro? ? Or, can a Part contain the Whole? 


I the great Chain that draws all to agree, 
And drawn-Supports, upheld by God or thee 2 


He who thro” vaſt Immenſity can pierce, - 


See Worlds on Worlds compoſe one Univerſe, 
Obſerve how Syſtem into Syſtem runs, 


What other Planets, and what other Suns 2 


What varied Being peoples every Star? 


May tell, why Heav'n has made us as we are. 


WHEN the proud Steed ſhall know whyMan reſtrains 
His fiery Courle, or drives him o'er the Plains; 

When the dull Ox, why now he breaks the Clod ; 
Now wears a Garland, an Egyptian God ; 

Then ſhall Man's Pride and Bulneſs comprehend 

His Action's, Paſſions, Being's, Uſe and End; 


PRESUMP TQUs Man! theReaſon auld thou fad, 
Why made ſo weak, ſo little, and ſo blind? 


Firſt, if thou can t, the harder Reaſon gueſs, 70 


Why. made no weaker, blinder, and no leſs ? 


Ask of thy Mother Earth why Oaks are made 


Taller or ſtronger, than the Weeds they mae. 15 55 
Or aſk of yonder argent Fields above, rn 
Why Jove's deten * 2 Wan e, 5 A 
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Or Syſtems poſſible, if tis akon nog 

That Wiſdom infinite muſt form the Beſt, 

Where all muſt fall or not caherent be, 

And all that riſes, rife in due Degree; _ 
Then, in the Scale of Life and Scene, tis plain 
There muſt be, /ome where, ſuch a Rank as Man; 
And all the N (wrangle e'er ſo long) 
Is only this, if Gad has plac'd him wrong ? 

RESPECTING Man whatever Wrong we call, 
May, muſt be right, as relative to All. 

In human Works, tho' labor'd on with Pain, 77 
A thouſand Movements ſcarce one Purpoſe gain 
In God's, one ſingle can its End produce, 

Yet ſerves to ſecond too ſome other Uſe. 

So Man, who here ſeems Principal alone, 

Perhaps acts ſecond to ſame Sphere . 
Touches ſome Wheel, or verges to ſome Goal; 

Tis but a Part we a and not a Whole. 

TN ſay not Man's imperfect, Heav'n in Faulty 
Say rather, Man's as perfect as he onghtz _ 
His Being meafur'd to his State, and Place, 

His Time a Moment, and a Point his Space. 

HEav'N from all Creatures hides the Book of Fate, 
All but the Page preſcrib'd, their preſent State; 
From Brutes what Men, from Men what Spirits nom 
Or who could ſuffer Being here below 2 ; 

The Lamb thy Riat dooms to bleed To-day, 


| Had he thy Xeafon, would he fkip and play? 


Pleas'd to he laft, he crops the flow'ry Food, 

And licks the Hand juſt rais'd to ſhed his Blood. 

Oh Blindneis to the future! kindly giv'n, | 

That each may fill the Circle maxk'd by Heav'a, 

Who ſees with equal Eye as God of All, | 

A Hero periſh, or a Sparrow fall, 

Atoms, or Syſtems, into Ruin hurl'd, 

And now a Bubble burſt, and now a World ! 8 

Fork humbly then; with trembling Pinions ſoar; 
Wait the * great Teacher, * and God ered * 
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If to be perfect in a certain State, 
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What Bliſs above, he gives not: thee to know, 
But gives that Hope to be thy Bliſs below. 
Habe ſprings eternal in the human Breaſt; 
Man never is, but always to be bleſt; 

'The Soul uneaſy, and confin'd at Heike: 
Reſts, and expatiates, in a Life to come. 


What Matter, here or there, or ſoon or late? 
_ Safe in the Hand of one diſpoſing Pow'r, 
Or in the natal; or the mortal Hour : _ 
And he that's bleſs'd To- day, as fully fo;. 
As who began ten thouſand Years ago 
Lo! the poor Indian, whoſe untutor'd Mind" 


= 


Sees God in Clouds, or hears him in the Wind; 


His Soul, proud Science never taught to ſtray. 


Far as ths ſolar Walk, or milky Way, e 


Yet ſimple Nature to His Hope has giv'm 


Behind the cloud-topt Hill an humbler Heav'n, rp: 


Some ſafer World in Depth of Woods ebene d) | 

Some happier Iſland in the wat” ry Waſte; - 

Where Slaves once more their native Land betiold,, * 1. 

No Fiends torment, nor Chriſttans thirſt for Gold.. 

Bat does he ſay, The Maker is not ged. 

Till he's exalted to what State he wou'd? $22 

Himſelf alone high Heav'ns peeular Care; 

Alone made happy, when he will, and where 7: N ha 

To be, content's his natural Belire, _ 2 

He aſks no Angel's Wing or Seraph's Fire, 

But thinks, admitted to that equal Sky, 

His faithful Dog ſhall bear him Company. 

8. wiſer Thou! and in thy Scale of Senſe: ; 
Weigh thy Opinion againſt Providence : 

Call Imperfection what thou fancy?ſt ſuch; 

- Pronounce HE acts too little, or too much'; 7 

Deſtroy all Creatures for thy Sport or Guſt, 

Yet thou unhappy, think tis He's unjuſt: 

Snatch from his Hand the Balance and the Nea; 

* his "OP Be the bs” cv Godt.” 
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IN Pride (my Friend) in Pride, our Error lies; 
All quit their Sphere, and ruſh into the Skies. 
Pride ſtill is aiming at the bleſt Abodes, Wes! 
Men would be Angels, Angels would be Geds.. 

Aſpiring to be Gods, if Angels fell, 
Aſpiring to be Angels, Men rebel: 


And who but wiſhes to invert the Laws 


Of ORDEx, fins againſt th' eternal Cauſe. 


Ask for what End the heavenly Bodies ſhine ? 
Earth for whoſe Uſe ? Pride anſwers, Tit for mine. 
For me, kind Nature wakes her genial Pow'r, ; 
Suckles each Herb, and ſpreads out ev'ry Flow'r 


Annual for me, the Grape, the Roſe renew 


The Juice nectareous, and the balmy Dew; 

For me, the Mine a thouſand Treaſures brings, 
For me, Health guſhes from a thouſand Springs 3; 
Seas roll to waft me, Suns to light me riſe; _ 


My Footftool Earth, my Canopy the Skies! 


Bor errs not Nature from this gracious End, 


| ; From burning Suns when livid Deaths deſcend, 


When Earthquakes ſwallow, or when Tempeſts Tons... 
Towns to one Grave, a Nation to the deep- 18 

Blame we for this the wiſe Almighty Cauſe? 

« No ('tis reply'd) he acts by gen' ral Laws 5 : 
&© Th' Exceptions few; ſome Change ſince all began; 4 
* And what created perfect „Why then Man 25 
If the great End be human Happineſs, 


And Nature deviates ; How can Man do leſs? 


Nature as much a conſtant Courſe requires 

Of Show'rs and Sunſhine, as of Man's Deſires, 
As much eternal Springs and cloudleſs Skies, 
As Men for ever temp'rate, calm, and wiſe. 


If Plagues or Earthquakes break not Heav'ns Deſign,. 


Why then a Borgia or a Catiline ? 


From Pride, from Pride, our very: Reas'ning ſprings * 
Account for moral, or for nat'ral Things : p27 020 


Why charge we Heav'n in thoſe, in theſe acquit * 


In both, n right is to ſubmit. WK" 
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BETTER for Us, perhaps it might appear, 

Were there all Harmony, all Virtue here; 

That never Air or Ocean felt the Wind ; 

That neyer Paſſion diſcompos'd the Mind : 

But all ſubſiſts by elemental Strife; 

And Paſſions are the Elements of Life. 

The gen'ral Ox DER, ſince the whole began, 

Is kept in Nature, and is kept in Man. 
WIA would this Man? Now upward will he ſoar, 
And, little lefs than Angel, would be more; | 
Now looking downward, juſt as griev'd appears 
To want the Strength of Bulls, the Fur of Bears. 
Made for his Uſe all Creatures if he call, 

Say what their Uſe, Had he the Pow'rs of all: 
Naruto each, without Profuſion kind, 

The proper Organs, proper Pow'rs aſſign'd, 

Each ſeeming Want compenſated of Courſe, 0 
Here due Degrees of Swiftneſs; there of Force; 
Each Beaſt, each Inſect, happy as it can; 
Is Heav'n unkind to nothing but to Man 4 

8s juſtly all proportion'd to each State, 

Nothing to add, and nothing to abate 
S8AL IL. Man, ſhall reaſonable Man alone, . 
Be, or endow'd with all, or pleas'd with none? 

THRO' gen'ral Life behold the Scale ariſe. 
Of /enfual, and of mental Faculties. 
Vaſt Range of Senſe! from Man's imperial Race 
To the green Myriads in the peopled Graſs! - 

What Modes of Sight, betwixt each wide Extreme, 
The Mole's dim Curtain, and the Lynx's Beam: 
Of Smell, the headlong Lioneſs between, 

And Hound, ſagacious on the tainted Greenn 
Of hearing, from the Life that fills the Flood, 

To that which warbles thro! the vernal Wood. 

in pho. pice Box what Senſe ſo ſubtly trnune 

om pois nous Herbs extracts the healing Dew: 3 

| The Spider's Touch, how exquiſitely fine, res 
ag at each * hread, md lives along Me Ll. * 
SF <4 he 


E 
How Inſtinct varies ! what a Hog may want, 
Compar'd with thine, half-reas'ning Elephant? 
| Twixt that, and Reaſon, what a nice Barrier, 
For ever ſep rate, yet for ever near. 
10 Remembrance, and Reflexion, how ally'd ! 
\ What thin Partitions Senſe from Thought divide, 
And middle Natures how they long to Join, 
Yet never paſs th' inſuperable Line! 
Without this juſt Gradazion, could they be 
Subjected theſe to thoſe, or all ro thee ? 
The Pow'rs of all ſubdued by thee: alone, 
Is not thy Reaſon all thoſe Pow'rs in one? 
ITE Bliſs of Man (could Pride that Bleſſing find) 
Is, not to know, or think beyond Mankind; 
No ſelf- oon founding Faculties to ſhare ; 
No Senſes ſtronger than his Brain can bear. 
Why has not Man a microſcopic Eye? 
For this plain Reaſon, Man tis not a Fly: 
What the Advantage, if his finer Eyes 
Study'a Mite, not comprehend the Skies? 
His Touch, it trembling, ly alive all o'er, 
To ſmart and: agonize at ev'ry Pore? 
Or quick Efiuvia darting thro his Brain, 
Die of a Roſe, in aromatic Pain? 
If Nature thunder'd in his opening Ears, 
And ſtunn'd him with the Muſic of the Spheres, - 
How would he wiſh that Heaven had left him till 
The whiſp'ring Zephyr, and the purling Rill ? 
Who finds not Providence all-good and wiſe, 
Alike in what it gives, and what denies? _ 
SEE, thro' this Air, this Ocean, and this Earth, 
All Nature quick, and burſting into Birth, - + - 
Above, how high progreſſive Life may go? 
Around how wide ? How deep extend below ? 
Vaſt Chain of Being! which from Gd began, 
Ethereal Effence, Spirit, Subſtance, Man, 74 
| Beaſt;zBird, Fiſh, Inſect! what no Eye can ine, : 
m > Glaſs can reach! from Infinite to Thee ! 
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Prom Thee to as ! 
Were we to preſs, inferior might on ours; 
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On ſuperior Pow'rs 


Or in the full Creation leave a Void, En” 
Where one Step broken, the great Scale's Sy <1 155 
From Nature's Chain whatever Link you ſtrke, 
Tenth, or ten thouſandth, breaks the Chain alike, 
Ab if each Syſtem in Gradation roll, 


Alike eſſential to th' amazing Whole; 
The leaſt Confuſion but in one, not all 


That Syſtem only, but the Whole muſt fall. 

All this dread Order, ſhall it break ? For thee ? 

Vile Worm'!-——O Madneſs : Pride! Impiety ? 
WararT if the Foot, ordain'd the Duſt to tread, 

Or Hand to toil, aſpir'd to be the Head? - | 

What if the Head, the Eye or Ear repin'd 

To ſerve mere Engines to the ruling Mind? 

Juſt as abſurd, for any Part to claim 

To be another, | in this gen'ral Frame : 

Juſt as abſurd, to mourn the Taſks or Pains, 1 5 

The great directing MIND of ALL ordains. 
ALL are but Parts of one ſtupendous Whole; 

Whoſe Body Nature is, and Ged the Soul. 


That, chang'&thro' All and yet in All the ſame, | 


Great i in the Earth as in th' etherial Frame, 
Warms in the Sun, refreſhes in the Breeze, 
Glows in the Stars, and bloſſoms in the Trees, 


Lives thro' all Life, extends thro? all Extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unſpent,. - - 


Breathes in our Soul, informs our mortal Part, 


As full, as perfect, in a Hair, as Heart, 


As full, as perfect, in vile an that mourns, 
As the rapt Seraphim, that fings and burns; 
To him, no high, no low, ho great, no al; 15 


He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 


CRASsE then, nor ORDER Imperfefion name: 


Our proper Bliſs depends on what we blame. 


Know thy own Point. This juſt, this kind — i 


| | 7 Of Blidneks, Weakneſs, Heav n beſtows on thee... 


1 ö | ob. 
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Submit in this; or any other Sphere, 
Secure to be as bleſt as thou canſt bear. 
All Nature is but Art, waknown to thee ; 
All Chance, Direction which thou canſt noe ſee; ; 
All Diſcord, Harmony not underſtood ; | 
All partial Evil, univerfal Good : 


And ſpight of Pride, and in thy * e 
| One Troth is er; 185 ene is, by RiGnrT.” 


ended Y 
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Happy, if he knew his happy te !: | 
The Swain, who free ſrom Bus'neſs * Debate; 
Receives his eaſy Food from Nature's Hand, 
And juſt Returns of caltivate&Land 1 | 
No Palace, with a lofty Gate he wants, 
T' admit the Tides of early Viſitants, 


With eager Eyes devouring, as they paſs, I | 


The breathing Figures of Corinthian Brads.. 
No Statues, threaten, from high Pediſtals; 
No Perſian Arras hides his homely Walls, 


With Antic Veſts ; which thro' * ſhady Fold, 


Betray the Streaks of ill-diſſembled Gold. 


He boaſts no Wool, whoſe native White is 11 
With purple Poiſon of Mrian Pride. 


No coſtly Drugs of Araby defile, N l 
With foreign Scents, the Sweetneſs of his oil. Yak 3 
But eaſy Quiet, a ſecure Retreat, Gi 

A harmleſs Life that knows not how to Br Re" 
With home-bred'Plenty the rich Owner bleſs, 
And rural Pleaſures crown his Happineſs. 
Unvex'd with Quarrels, undiſturb'd with Noiſe, 


The Country King his peaceful Realm enjoys: 


Cool Grots, and living Lakes, the flow'ry Pride 
Of Meads, and Streams that thro'-the Valley dr 85 A 


And ſhady Groves; that eaſy Sleep invite, 


And after toilſom Days, a ſoft Repoſe at Night. pate 


Wild Beaſts of Nature in his Woods abound ; 


And Youth, bes Labor patient, Py the Ground, 
| 2 C Inur'd 


— 


6 ? W 
* 1 


Inur'd to Hardſhip, and to homely Fare, 
Nor venerable Age is wanting there, 


But if my heavy Blood reſtrain the Flight 


My next Deſire is, void of Care and Saite, 


PF 8 F 
6 ) 
. 
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Dr lift me high to Hemus's hilly Crown; 12 10 | 
Or in the Plains of Temps lay me down: ED 4 9. 3p 
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In great Examples to the youthful Train: 
Nor are the Gods ador'd with Rites profane. 


From hence Area took her Flight and here 


The Prints of her 1 appear. ; 
Yx' ſacred Muſes, with whoſe Beauty fir'd, 


My Soul is raviſh'd, and my Brain inſpir : 
Whoſe Prieſt I am, whoſe holy Fillets wear ; 


Wou'd you your Poet's firſt Petition hear ; 

Give me the Ways of wand'ring Stars to know: ; 
The Depths of Heav'n above, and Earth below. 
Teach me the various Labors of the Moon, 
And whence proceed th' Eclipſes of the Sun. 1 
Why flowing Tides prevail upon the Main, 255 Wee f 
And in what dark Receſs they ſhrink again. 
What ſhakes the ſolid Earth, what Cauſe dela | 
The Summer Nights, and ſhortens Winter . RET 


"OO + 
* * 


Of my free Soul, aſpiring to the. Height 
Of Nature, and unclouded Fields of = "8 2H 


To lead a ſoft, ſecure, inglorious Life. 5 11 11 9 


A Country Cottage near a Cryſtal Flood, 


A winding Valley, and a lofty Wood. 


Some God conduct me to the ſacred Shades . 
i 


Where Bacchanals are ſung by Spartan 0 


ä Or lead me to ſome ſolitary Place, EC: 15 : 2: SL 63 . 1 
And cover my Retreat from human Race. aid 4 
Harry the Man, who ſtudying Nature's Laws, 1 2 


Thro' known Effects can trace the ſecret n 


His Mind poſſeſſing, in a quiet State, 


Fearleſs Fortune, and reſign'd to Fate. D327) Tow, / 
And happy tod is he who decks the Bow'rs IC) / 
Sylvans, and adores the rural Pow'rs : / _ Y 
hoſe Mind, unmov'd, the Bribes of Courts can fee 
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And lay their guilty Limbs in Tyrian Beds. | 
This Wretch in Earth intombs his golden Ore, 


Of public Speeches which worſe Fools admire. 
While from both Benches with redoubled Sounds, 
Th' Applauſe of Lords and Commoners abounds. 


And leaving their ſweet Homes in Exile run, 


And hence the Country Markets are ſupply'd : br, | 
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Nor hopes the People's Praiſe, nar fears their Frown, 
Nor, when contending Kindred tear the Crown, 


Will ſet up one, or pull another down, 


WIr Hour Concern he hears, but hears from far, 


Of Tumults, and Deſcents, and diſtant War: 


Nor with a ſuperſtitious Fear is aw'd, 


For what befals at Home, or what Abroad. 


Nor envies he the rich, their heapy Store, [ 
Nor his own Peace diſturbs, with Pity for the Poor. 5 
He feeds on Fruits, which of their own Accord, . 

'The willing Ground, and-laden Trees afford. Y 
From his lov'd Home no Lucre him can draw; I 
The Senate's mad Decrees he never ſaw vr; it 
Nor heard, at bawling Bars, corrupted Lr. . 
Some to the Seas, and ſome to Camps reſort, 4 


And ſome with Impudence invade the Court, 


In foreign Countries others ſeek Renown ; + EET 
With Wars and Taxes others waſte their own, 


And Houſes burn, and Houſhold Gods deface, _ 
To drink in Bowls which glitt'ring Gems enchaſe 1 


To loll on Couches, rich with Citron Steds, 


Hov'ring and brooding on his bury'd Store. 
Some Patriot Fools to popular Praiſe aſpire, 


Some thro' Ambition, or thro? Thirſt of Gald, 
Have ſlain their Brothers, or their Country ſold ; / 


To Lands that lye beneath another Sun. 2: 1 
TRE Peaſant innocent of all theſe Ills, be lf 

With crooked Ploughs' the fertile Fallows tills ; : 

And the ronnd Year with daily Labor fills. 


Enough remains for Houſhold Charge belide ;_ Rr: 


His Wife; and tender Children to ſuſtain, 


And patchy to feed his dumb deſerving Train, 5 | 
Nox 


Nor ceaſe 1 Labors, till the yellow m 10 
A Crop ſo plenteous, as the Lind wo load,” a Fi 1 
.  Mercome the crowded Barns, and lodge on Ricks a. 
Thus ev'ry ſewral Seaſon is employ d: Warez 
Some ſpent in Toil, and ſome in Eaſe enjoy'd. 
The laded Boughs their Fruits in Autùmn 4 9 2 
Bak d. in the Sun · ſnine of aſcending Fields. 
For greedy Swine, provide a full Repaſt. 
And Winter Fruits are mellow'd by the ere 


His little Children climbing for a Kiſs, 


mating 9 
* 


He calls on Bacchus, and propounds the Prize 60 


And watches with a Trip his Foe to foil. 


From whom th' auſtere Etrurian Virtue roſe, 203-4. 


Old Kon from ſuck a Race deriv'd her Birth 
N * n of K e 0 the >a ty '@ Earth ; 92 


* 1 


A full Retara of bearded Harveſt yield : 


The yeaning Ewes prevent the ſpringing Lear; i 
Tas then the Vine her liquid Harveſt yields, 0 ö 
The Winter comes, and then the falling Maſt, 1 * 
Then Olives, ground in Mills, their Farneſs boaſt, 
His Cares are-eas'd with Intervals of Bliſs 3 

Welcome their Father's late Return at . 3 | 

His faithful Bed is crown'd with chaſte Delight... 

His Kine with fwelling Udders ready ſtand, 
And, lowing for the Pail, invite the Milker's Hand, 


His wanton Kids, with budding. Horns prepar'd, 
Fight harmleſs Battles i in his homely: They e . 


Himſelf in ruſtick Pomp on-Holy-days,: 
To rural Powers a juſt Oblation pays; 


And on the Green his careleſs Limbs Aſplaps, Such 
The Hearth is in the Midſt; the Herdſmen round 
The chearful Fire ꝓrovcke his Health inGoblets crown 2 | 


The Groom, his'Fellow-Groom, at Buts debe, 6 
nenne 7 
Or ſtript for We ſmears his Limbs Ws ol, = 


Such was the Life the frugal Sabines led; _ ET 
8o Remus and his Brother-God were bred:: WOE) £15 f 


And this rude Life our homely Fathers choſe, 
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Which now on ſev'n high Hills triumphant reigns, | 
And in that Compaſs all the World contains 

Eber Saturn's Rebel Son uſurp'd the Skies, 

When Beaſts were only flain Tos Sacrifice : 

While peaceful Crete enjoy d her ancient Lord, 
Fer ſounding Hammers forg'd th' inhuman Sword, 
E' er hollow Drums were beat before the Breath 

Of brazen Frumpets rung the Peals of Death; 

The good old God his Hunger did aſſwage 

With Roots and Herbs, and gave the golden Age. 
But over labour'd with ſo long a Courſe, 

Tis The. 1 to ſet at 1 155 the ee Horſe. 5 
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Cato fotus, hi Rang in a gag l P Pgſture : In his Hand 
Plato's Book on the Immortality of the Soul. A drawn 
Sword, on the Table by him. | : 2 5 


＋ muſt be o Plato has 1 well 
Elſe whence this pleaſing Hope, this fond Deſire, 
This longing after Immortality? 5 
Or whence this ſecret Dread, and inward. Horror, 
Of falling into Nought? Why ſhrinks the Soul 
Back on herſelf, and ſtartles 's Deſtruttion ? n 
_ *Tis the Divinity that ſtirs within u : 
*Tis Heav'n itſelf that points out an Hereafter, 
And intimates Eternity to Man. 
Eternity! thou pleaſing, dreadful Thought! : 
Through what Variety of untry'd Being, 
Through what new Scenes ae When muſt we paſs! | 
The wide, th' unbounded Proſpect hes before me; 
But Shadows, Clouds, and — reſt upon it. 
Here will I hold, If there's a Power above us, 
(And that there is all Nature cries alond © * 
Through all her Works) He muſt delight in Virtue ; 
And that which he delights in, muſt be happy. 


But when or where {—Tbis World was made for 1288 
4 I'm weary of Copjeures—This muſt Te ne EATS 
: Pg. [Laying bi is H and c on his Sword. 

e 


"M a Diminiſn'd to her Cock, her Cock, a Buoy, e 


That on th' unnumber d idle Pebble chafes, 52 
- > Cannot be heard ſo high. I look no more. 
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Thus am y doubly 8 «MoD 8 Te Life, - 
My Bane and Antidote are both before me: 
This in a Moment brings me to an End; 
But This informs me I ſhall never die. 
The Soul, ſecur'd in her Exiſtence, ſmiles 
At the drawn Dagger, and defies its Point. 
The Stars ſhall fade away, the Sun himſelf 
.. Grow dim with Age, and Nature ſink in Years 5 " 
But thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal Youth, . - 
Unhurt amidſt the War of Elements 
The Wrecks of Matter, and the Cruſh of. Worlds. 
WHAT means, this Heavineſs that hangs upon me 
This Lethargy that creeps through all my Senſes ? ? 
Nature oppreſs'd and haraſs'd out with Care, 
Sinks down to Reſt. This once I'll favour IM 
That my awaken'd Soul may take her Flight, Py, 
Renew'd in all her Strength and freſh with Life, 
An Off ring fit for Heav n. Let Guilt or Fear 
Diſturb Man's Reſt: Cato knows neither of” em, 4 
8 n in n his Choice Oe or Ge. e e 
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A 8P EECH & Engax's in King Lear. 


tows. on 81 I 5 "14 Ty 66 

ERE's the . ſtand ſtill, how RT: 

And dizzy tis to caſt one's Eyes ſolow! - 
The Crows and Choughs that wing the + (UN 
* Shew ſcarce ſo groſs as Beetles. Half Wa: 5 down 
Hangs one that gathers, Samphire ; dreadful e | 
Methbinks he ſeems no bigger than his Head. 
The Fiſhermen that walk upon the Beach, 
Appear like Mice; and yon tall anchoring dar 0 


15 


Almoſt too ſmall for Sight. The murmuring Surge 


855 Leſt my Brain turn, and the e 0-4 n= 
Ek To gon 1 TRIER, 
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